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PREFACE. 


rpHE appearance of the first number of a Third Edition of 
“ English Botany ” calls for a few remarks upon the mode 
in which it is proposed to conduct the re-issue of this great 
work. 

Each Part will contain twenty-four plates, and on an average 
twenty-four pages of letterpress. The plates will be all carefully 
examined by the Editor, and errors in outline or colour corrected. 
At the time when the work was first published, characters taken 
from the fruit were not so much employed in distinguishing 
species as at present, and in general no figures of fruit were 
given : this will now be remedied. Magnified representations of 
the organs will also be added where necessary. 

Plates of the whole of the flowering plants figured in the 
original edition (with a few exceptions noticed below), and those 
in the four volumes of the “Supplement to English Botany,” 
will now bo given, and also those which Mr. Saltee has in 
preparation for the fifth volume of the “ Supplement.” 

In several instances entirely new plates will be required, some 
of the original ones being too incorrect ; and some species have 
not yet been figured for this work. When these new plates are 
not ready at the time when the Part to which they belong 
should appear, twenty-four plates will still be issued, but their 
numbers will not be consecutive, and those which are wanting 
will be given subsequently, as soon as examples of the plants 
can be obtained from which drawings may be made. By attending 
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to the numeration, these additional figures can be arranged in 
their proper places when the work comes into the binder’s 
hands. In the present number there are two such omissions in 
the genus ThnUctrum, and one in Ranunculns ; but it is hoped 
that these may be procured and figured in the course of next 
summer. 

As the numbers on the plates of the first edition of “ English 
Botany” have been so often quoted in botanical works, they 
have been still retained, to facilitate reference. Those of the 
present edition will be found in Homan characters, to avoid 
confusion from the presence of a double set of numbers. 

In the previous editions several plants were included which 
more recent observers have failed to detect in the localities where 
they were alleged to grow. Some of these, — such as Rammeulm 
(tipestris, Itanuncnlus (jramineus, Vella anmia, Bvffonia annua , — 
will now be excluded, as there can be no doubt that they have 
been erroneously reported to occur in Britain. A few plates will 
also be omitted which represented plants accidentally introduced 
from foreign countries, and which, having failed to establish 
themselves, are no longer to be found. The substitution of 
interesting critical species for these interlopers will doubtless be 
regarded as a most profitable exchange by the Botanist. 

The letterpress consists of two portions, each independent of 
the other. The purely technical matter, including the descriptions 
and distribution of the plants figured, has been assigned to the 
Editor: while the popular part, commencing with the English 
name, has been intrusted to Mrs. Lankesteb, the well-known 
authoress of “Wild Flowers Worth Notice,” “British Ferns,” &c. 
This portion will comprise the uses and medical properties of 
plants, on which subjects the reader will thus have the benefit of 
Dr. Lankester’s extensive information. 

Bespecting the Editor’s own share of the work, he must not 
omit to mention his obligations to those botanical friends to whom 
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he is indebted for advice and assistance in this undertaldnir ; 
among whom may be named Professor Pabington, Mr. Baker, 
Mr. A. G-. More, and Mr. IIeav'^ett C. Watson ; but liis thanks 
are especially due to the Bev. W. W. Newbould, who has assisted 
him not only with the loan of many valuable books which could 
not otherwise have been consulted, but also with the results of 
his long and extensive study of critical plants and synonyms. 

The arrangement and limitations of the natural orders and 
genera will he mainly taken from Bentham and Hooker’s 
newly-published “ Genera Plantarum,” in so far as that valuable 
work is available. 

It is deemed unnecessary to give references to botanical works 
under each species, unless they afford additional information, or 
when a species has been described by some recent author under 
a different name from that which is adopted in the text. 

A list of the abbreviations of the names of the authors quoted 
must be postponed until the conclusion of the work. 

The accentuation of the scientific names of the plants described 
will be marked in the Index. 




PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


rpnE Tyro is no doubt often surprised at finding his botanical 
mentors differing so widely among themselves in their estimate 
of the number of species contained in the British Elora ; this 
difference is, however, more apparent than real, and arises from 
the various ways in which the term species is understood. In 
those cases where authors do not agree respecting the number of 
species contained in a genus, they would probably all admit the 
existence of the same number of groups or forms, more or less 
sej^arable and definable by characters ; but some do not consider 
that all of these groujjs deserve to be called species, while others 
give that title to every one of them. This variety of opinion will 
be found to prevail most in the Floras of districts which have 
been most carefully examined. It is not until the plants have 
received very minute attention that the Jess obviously distinct 
forms will be brought into notice. A good exemplification of 
this is to be seen in the daily-increasing divergence of opinion 
between two different classes of botanists as to the number of 
species contained in the well-examined Floras of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Belgium. 

It will really be found that in many genera individual plants 
may be grouped into more restricted assemblages than species 
(taking the term in its widest acceptation), and that these 
subordinate groups bear to species somewhat the same relation 
that species themselves do to genera. To such the name of sub- 
species or races may be given. 
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There can be no doubt that these sub-species are well deserving 
of attention, and no reason can be assigned for neglecting them 
that would not apply equally to rejoeting the examination of 
species, and confining the attention to genera or even natural 
orders alone. 

It is, .however, often extremely diflBcult to decide whether a 
certain form ought to he regarded as a species or a sub-species; 
occasionally, in a work on descriptive Botany, what arc admitted 
as true species will be found to be quite as closely allied to each 
other as two other forms which the same author regards as 
mere varieties (sub-species in the present work). In fact, all 
botanists are guided in this matter by an imperfect kind of 
judgment, which is sometimes not far removed from caprice; 
and the present writer feels that ho forms no exception to the 
general rule ; indeed, no canons can be laid down that would he 
practically of much use in the very cases where they are most 
required. 

Mr. Watson, in his fourth volume of the “ Cybcle Britannica,” 
suggests three terms, — vcr-species, super-species, and sub-species. 
By the first of these, ho intends the ordinary well-defined and 
generally adopted species ; by sub-speeics, those more obscure groups 
of forms, which differ from ver-spccies only in having the distinc- 
tions between themselves slighter, or less generally recognized, or 
in apparently shading off more gradually into one another; and 
by super-species, the groups formed by uniting a number of sub- 
species, and which consequently include a greater variety of forms 
within their limits than is comprehended under the idea of a 
ver-species. 

The real point of difference between botanists is, that some 
give the name of species to ver-species and super-species, while 
others apply it to ver-species and sub-species. But as no distinct 
line of demareation can be drawn between ver-species and super- 
species on the one hand, and between ver-spccies and sub-specics 
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on tlie other, there is always room for ditference of opinion even 
between those who admit these three classes. 

The Editor proposes to recognize sub-speciesy and under this 
designation to direct attention to those plants which have less 
strongly-marked differences between them than are found between 
generally received species, but which are, nevertheless, too 
constant in their characters to be considered merely varieties. 
Such plants have recently attracted much notice from many 
continental and a few of our own Botanists ; and though their 
labours have sometimes been stigmatized as species-making, we 
are indebted to them for a much more accurate knowledge of 
plants than we previously possessed. 

The term variety is applied by the Editor to forms which are, 
or arc supposed to bo, confined to individuals, and which may 
revert to the original type in a single or a few generations, while 
a sub-species transmits its peculiarities for an indefinite period. 
In most cases, the permanence of character, which ought to be 
ascertained by observation, is only inferred, from the difference 
which exists between some two forms being considered as great 
as between others which are generally admitted to be permanent 
and distinct ; and thus many mistakes no doubt occur respecting 
varieties and sub-species which better observation and long- 
continued cultivation may in time correct. 

A state is even less permanent than a variety, for it may be 
removed in the same individual by altering the external circum- 
stances, — such as soil, climate, place of growth, &c. 

The foregoing is a brief explanation of the way in which these 
terms are applied in the present work, without which, misunder- 
standing might arise. 

After the enumeration of the localities for each species, there 
will be found a line containing a general indication of the dis- 
tribution, duration, and time of flowering. In this line the names 
England, Scotland, Ireland, denote that the species has occurred 
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in the country mentioned. If any name be inclosed in brackets, 
it signifies that the species has been certainly introduced into the 
country of which the name is so treated. After these names tlio 
duration is indicated by the words Annual, Biennial, Perennial, 
Shrub, or Tree, which require no explanation; and lastly, the 
names of the seasons point out the time at which the plant usually 
flowers. To attempt giving a more exact definition of the time 
by stating the month of flowering seems inexpedient, as it varies 
much according to the locality, and even in the same locality 
in diflerent years; being dependent on temperature. 
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PxANTs with floAvers furnislied with special org*a 7 is of reproduction 
(stamens and pistils), and producing seeds containing an embryo 
previous to germination. 

Class I.— DICOTYLEDONS. 

Herbs, slirubs, or trees, which have a stem formed of concentric 
layers : a cellular pith in tlic centre ; then one or more layers of 
elongated cells intermixed Avith vessels ; the whole surrounded by 
a sc])arable bark or rind, having elongated cells on the inner and 
ordinary sliort cells on the outer side. 

Seed containing an embryo IiaAung tAvo opposite seed-leaves or 
cotyledons, betAveen Avhieh lies the bud VA'hieh is to form the future 
stem. 

LeaA^es AAdth branched anastomosing veins. Parts of the flower 
generally 5, or 4, or some multiple of these numbers. Calyx and 
corolla generally unlike in texture. 


Sue-Class I.— POLYPETAL.E TIIALAMIELOPA]. 

Calyx almost ahvays free from the ovary. Sepals distinct, very 
rarely united. Torus small or elongated, very rarely ex})anded 
into a thick fleshy disk. Petals in 1 or 2 Avhorls, unlike the 
sepals, or in 2 or more whorls passing gradually into sepals, 
inserted on the torus, or rarely into the very bottom of the calyx, 
and united at the base of the stamiiial whorls (abnormal or even 
yidiolly absent in a few cases). Stamens commonly but not ahvays 
indefinite, inserted into the torus, or more rarely adhering to the 
base of the calyx, or that of the petals. Ovary superior, or rarely 
immersed in an enlarged fleshy torus. 
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NATURAL ORDER I. — B ANUNCULAOE iE. 


lExecptions in British ^onorn to the nhovc : — 

Ch-malis ho.'t <( wood// sfo//, dpjtoniln leaces, dud rtdndr ersd /r(dio)/. 

Hl/fosttrns and some ThaUefra and IhiiiKiinili hare dejinile sta- 
mens. lianancnlns Flcaria has only 3 sepals ; and the iqpcn leaccs 
of Itannnealns hederacens are oppmsHe. 

Aelrca. has the fruit a hernj. 

Jdoionia has a more or less evident disk. 

Tkibe I.— CLEMATTDE.E. 

Sepals valvatc. Petals none, or like abortive stamens. Carpels 
numerous, l-ovuled. Ovules peiidulous. Aclicncs iiidchiseeut. Stems 
ofteu woody, and climbing. Leaves opposite. 

GEN 7. — C L E M A T I S. Linn. 

Sepals 4 (rarely 5 — 8), petaloid, valvate, deciduous. Petals none, 
or shorter than the s(;pals, and gradually passing into stamens. 
Achenes numerous, tipped by the persistent feathery style, which is 
often plumose. 

SPECIES L — CLEMATIS VITALBA. Llmu 

PlA'I'IC I. 

nckJi. Tc. FI. Germ, et llolv. Yol. IV. Ran. Tab. LXIY. Fig. 4CG7. 

Sepals thick, downy on both sides. Carpels with feathery tails. 
Stem woody, climbing. Leaves pinnate. Leaflets ovate-acuminate. 
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Common in hedges and among bushes, especially on a calcareous 
soil in the South of England, extending northward to South Wales 
and Yorkshire. It also occurs in tlie North of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, hut only in places where it has doubtless been intro- 
duced. 

England [Scotland, Ireland]. Shrub. Summer and Autumn. 

A small shrub with tough trailing or climbing branches, sup- 
porting thcmsch'cs by means of the petioles, which, below the 
Icallcts twine round adjacent bodies, and remain after the fall of the 
leaves. Leaves opposite, with about 5 stalked 3- to 5-nervcd leaflets, 
the edges of which an; generallv coarselv serrated or oven lobed, but 
occasionally entire. Flowers in lax terminal or axillary panicles. 
Se])als and stamens greenish white. Carpels ovoid eomy>rcssed, 
reddish brown, with long bent white feathery tails, about inch 
long ; receptacle woolly. 

Common Traveller's Jon, or Old Man's Beard. 

Frenclj, Clcmatite hlanche. GeriiiaD, Sifig*ouh Waldrcle, 

Tlio scion ti He name Clcniath Vitalha is derived from k/\t7//o (Jiloiid)., a teudnl, from 
tlic ciimldn;^ nature of the species, and VUls dlba, white vine. It is soiiietiinos called 
Virgin’s ]>ower, which name was given to it hy Gerardo in 151)7, “ hy reason of the 
gotxljy sliadowe wliicli they make with tlieii* thick bushing and diming ; as also for 
the beautie of the flowers, and the jileasant savour or scent of the same.” This jtretty 
]>lant is one of tlic greatest ornaments of our country hedges, with its copious clusters 
of wliite blossoms and succeeding heaps of feallier-tailed silky tiii'ts. In some plact's it 
is used as fodder for cattle, an acrid juice wliich the leaves contain whilst fresh, dis- 
appearing after drying. The brandies are tougli enough to make withes for faggots, 
for which jiurpose it is always used in woods where it can be procured. As a modi- 
cine, it lias had some reputation internally as a remedy for droj)sy, and in the form 
of an infusion for rheumatism. In France, the irritating and vesicatory properties 
of its juice are sometimes turned to account by beggars, who a])ply it to their skin to 
produce ulcers and excite compassion. In the same country the twigs are used to 
make beeliivcs, baskets, &c. : they probably grow stronger in a warm climate. A section 
of Clematis wood forms a very interesting object under the microscope; the air-vessels 
and cells are arranged in a radiate manner, allowing the air to circulate freely through 
them. This circumstance is turned to account by our villagi^ boys, wdio smoke ])ieces 
of the wood as they do of rattan cane ; hence it is sometimes called smoke-wood and 
smoking-cane. 


Tribe II.— ANEMONE.E. 

Sepals irabi’icatod. Carpels numerous, l-ovulcd. Ovule pen- 
dulous, with the raphe dorsal. Acbenes indehiscent. Stem licrba- 

C('OUS. 
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SPECIES I. — THALICTRUM ALPINUm. Linn. 

Plate TI. 

I^eivh. Tc. FI. Germ, et ITelv. Vol. III. Jhin. Tab. XXYT. Fig. 4025. 

Stem tormiiiatiiig’ in a simple racoinc of droopinij flowers. Pedi- 
eels recurved in fruit. Carpels stipitate, oblong, slightly elavate, 
bulging on the inner side. Anthers apiculate. 

Not uncommon on wet rocks and debris on mountains; and in 
the extreme North, on wet moors almost down to the s('a-level. 
Occurs in Wales, the North of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland, rercnnial. Summer. 


The smallest species of the genus, with slender wiry stems 3 to 
9 inches high, with short stolons at the base, and biternatc-stalked 
leaves, which arc mostly radical, though in luxuriant specimens 
there is often one or more situated on tlie lowm* part of the stcmi 
Leaflets small, roundish, bluntly serrated, much less variable in 
shape than in the other British species, deep irri'cn aliove, whitish 
below._ llowcrs in a^simple terminal raceme, Vihich is drooping at 
the point before the flowers open, them bc'ccming eri'ct while tin' 
individual flowers droo]) : these are smrdl, with d- pale purplisli- 
brown sepals, and 8, 10, or more longpimdent stammis, with yellow 
anthers. Iruit of 2 or 3 narrowly-oblong ribbed achenes thick- 
ened at the point, which is bent outwards by the carpel buhnn- on 
the inner side near the end. Bracts small, "lanceolate, entire. ° 

Aljrine Meadow Mue, or Poor Man's lUudmrb. 

French, Hue des Pres, or Pigamon. German, Wieseuraule. 

The generic name, from -SaWw [thalld^j I flourish. 


SPECIES IL-THALICTRUM MINUS. Linn. 

Plates III. IV. V. 

Stem striated, terminating in a branched irregularly pyramidal 
or flat-topped lax panicle of drooping flowers. Eruit pale olive. 
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irregularly ovoid, sliglitly compressed, bulging on the inner side 
near the apex. Pruit-pedicels ascending. Anthers apiculate. Leaves 
ternately hi- or tri-pinnate. 

Sub-Species I. — Thalictrum eu-minus.* 

Plates III. & IV. (Named there T. minus?) 

(T. miTiiia, Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. III. Ran. Tah. XXVII. Fig. 4G27.) 

T. minus “L.” Rah. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. ii. Vol. XL j). ; and Man. Pr. Pot. ed. v. 

p. 3. Fries. Maiit. HI. p. 45; and Suinm. Veg. Scand. p. 155. Koch, Syn. FI. 
Germ, ct Helv. cd. ii. p. 4. Gr. & Godr, FJ. de Fr. Vol. I. ]>. 6. IJooh. k 
Am. Pr. FJ. ed. viii. ]>. 5 (exclude fl k y). Bcnth. Ilaiidbk. Pr. FI. p. 5G (in 
jiarfc). Sm. Engl. FI. Vol. III. p. 41 (in part). 

stem leafless at the base. Auricles of the stipules “ spreading.” 
Eranches of the petioles ascending. Panicle irregularly pyramidal, 
primary bracts resembling leaves, but much smaller ; secondary 
ones usually simple. 

Var. a. IJarUhiiam. 

Plate III. 

Panicle nearly as broad as long, with divaricate branches. 

Var. 0. Ilontanum. 

I’LATE IV. 

T. moiitanum, Wcdlrolhj Sched. Grit. p. 255. 

Pa.jicle longer than broad, with patent-ascending branches. 

Lather scarce, but generally distributed; a occurring on sandy 
sea-coasts, 0 on stony pastures, inland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Eootstock stoloniferous. Stem fiexuous, striated, (> inches to a 
foot high in a, but considerably taller in /3, occasionally attaining 
the hinght of 2 feet or more ; lower part of the stem Avith leafless 
sheaths. Leaves triangular in outline, hi- or tri-pinuate, the lower- 
most primary subdivisions so much larger than the others that the 

* In ado])tiiig the division of species into sub-species, a difficulty occurs when one of 
the latter boars the same name as the species of which it forms a part. This difficulty 
can only be overcome by giving a new name to the sub-species. Some incouvenioiice 
must always arise from any change of nomenclature ; but greater contusion and uncer- 
tainty wou’d assuredly result from having the name which properly belongs to the 
whole also ajiplied to one of its parts, to the exclusion of the others. 

When a sub-species requires a distinctive appellation, it seems best to follow the plan 
adopted in naming sub-genera, which is to give the name of the genus with the prefix 
eu to the typical sub-genuii. In accordanco with this system, the name eu-mlnas is 
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leaf becomes almost ternate. Leaflets very variable in sliapo, usually 
about as broad as long, and 3-lobed. Elowers drooping when fully 
expanded. Sepals 4 ^, fawn-colour and purplisli-brown. Acliones 3 
to 6, sessile, regularly ovoid, bulging sliglitly at the base on the 
outside, but much more conspicuously about one-tljird from tlie tip 
on the inner side, marked with about 8 ribs. Plant very vari- 
able in the extent to which it is covered by glaucous powder or 
small stalked glands. T. calcareum of Jordan, Avhich occurs at Pen 
Ealben, near Sligo, is considered by Professor Babington to be a 
form of this species ; but, judging from dried specimens, it ap])oars 
to mo to be simjdy the usual inland form of the plant, — our variety 
8 montanum. 


Sub Spec] i:s IT. — T. flexuOSUm. Bvruh, 

Plate V. 

Iteidi. Tc. FI. Germ, et ITclv. Vol. TIL Iian. Tab. XXVIll. Fig. 4028. 

IJah. Alin. Nat. Hist. sor. ii. Vol. XL ]). 2G7 ; Man. I>rit. But. od. v. p. 4; and FI. 

Cainl). A]>p. j). 20d. Fries, Mant. III. p. 47; and Sumni. Yog. Scaiid. j). 13(>. 

T. niinns /■], //(kJc. & Am. Brit. FI. ed. viii. ]i. /). 

T. niinns (in pari), Beuth. Ilandk. Brit. FI. p. i>G. 

T. minus (in pa.i l) and T. inajus (in part), Sm. Eng. FI. Vol. III. pp. 11, 42. 

Stem leafy at the base. Auricles of the s1ij)ules ‘A*ellexed.** 
Branches of the petioles divari(*ate. Panicle loose, usually sub- 
corymbose at the top, primary and secondary bracts resembling the 
leaves. Ill stony places and amongst bushes, or occasionally in 
sandy places on the sea-shore, apparently as fr(Tpient as the pre- 
ceding sub-species, with which it is generally confounded. In the 
North of England and in Scotland it appears to be the more commoii 
form of the two. 

Englaml, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 


given to the Tluilictrurn minus of Fries, to distinguish it from tlic aggregate species. 
Several autlioi’s consider that T. minus should include T. Kochii and T. saxatile, as well 
as our T. eu-minus and T. Ilexuosiim. That is a matter of opinion ; and those who hold 
that view have only to make the specific character licre given to T. minus more com- 
])rehensive, so as to admit under it the two extra forms as sub-sjiecies with the names 
tliey already bear. En-miiius is given to a special form, to avoid confusion, from the 
employment of the name minus restricted to a special form, and minus applied to a 
group of forms, whether the forms included in that group be many or few. What is 
required is some means of distinguishing each of the forms sepaiutely. I have tried^ 
hy the use of tlio sim})le prefix mentioned, to distinguish the part from the whole, with 
the least ])ossible variation from the name which has been applied to the former by 
some authors, and to the latter by others; and though open to the objection of being 
a Greek prefix, wliile specific nann^s are usually of Latin origin, the advantages seem 
to me too great to be on I weighed by so trifling a defect. 
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Usually much taller than the preceding sub-species, being from 
1 to 6 feet high, and more leafy ; but in most respects it is very 
similar, though the leaflets are usually much larger and rather 
longer in proportion to tlieir breadth. The panicle is generally less 
pyramidal, being fr('qucntly flat-topped, and the achcncs are rather 
longer, with about 10 ribs. T. minus is represented in the Linnuiun 
Herbarium by a specimen of this jilant. 

Lesser Meadow Rue. 


SPECIES III. — THALICTRUM KOCHI I. Fries. 

Plate VI. 


Ihd). Man. Brit. Bot. eel. v. ]). 4. 

Fries, Mailt. 111. ]>. 40 ; and Sum. Vog. Scand. p. 130. T. saxatilc, Bah. Ann. Nat. 

Hist. ser. ii. Vol. XL j). 203. Gr. & Godr. ‘I FI. do Fr. p. 7. 

stem very slightly zigzag, smooth, except immediately below 
t,lic sheaths, Avhcrc it is striated, lealy to the l)ase. Stipules with 
“ horizontal ” auricles. Branches of the pc'lioles spreading. Panicle 
lax, regularly pyramidal, with spreading branches. Blowers droop- 
ing. Primary bracts resembling the leaves, but very small ; 
secondary ones usually entire. Achencs regularly ovate-ovoid, pale 
olive. Anthers apiculate. Leaves bi- or tri-pinnato. Leaflets 8- to 
6-lobed. 

Apparently very local, as it is only know'n to occur in damp 
places in the Lake district, — “ Brathay, near Amblcside, and 
St. John’s Vale, near Keswick.” {Rah.) 

England. Perennial. Summer and Autumn. 

A large plant, with the stem often 4 feet high, bearing much 
resemblance to tiie more luxuriant states of T. flexuosum, from 
whicli it is best distinguished by the achencs, wliich arc scarcely coin- 
pressed, and not at all gibbous on the inner side, as in that plant. 
TJie stem also dilfers in not being striated, except immediately under 
the leaf-sheaths, the striae on which arc continued downwards for 
a short distance. The pani(de is more regularly pyramidal, and less 
lealy. My knowledge of tliis plant is unfortunately only founded 
on dried sjx'cimcns. I have an imperfect specimen from “ near 
St. Kevett’s ” ? Cornwall, received from IMr. Baker, which appears 
to belong to this species ; hut it is in flower, not in fruit. 


Koch's Meadow Rue. 
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SPECIES? IV.— THALICTRUM SAXATILE. “SdddcJi.'' Hub. 

Plate VI I. 

Jieich Ic. FI. Germ, et Holv. Ban. Tab. XXXIV. Fig. 4032, b ? 

Bah. FI. Camb. App. p. 299 ; and Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 4. 

T. minus y 1 IJook. & Am. Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 5. 

T. collinum ? Wall. Shed. Crit. p. 259. 

Stem slightly zigzag, smooth, with a few raised lines, leafy 
to the base. Stipules with “ reflexcd ” auricles. Brandies of tho 
petioles spreading. Panicle lax, irregularly pyramidal, with 
ascending branches. Flowers “ erect ” ? Primary bracts resem- 
bling the leaves, but very small ; secondary ones entire. Achenes 
regularly oval-ovoid, very pale olive. Anthers apiculatc. Leaves 
hi- or tri-pinnate. Lealltits 3- to 7-lobed. 

Bare on chalky hedge-hanks and in stony places. “ Allington 
Hill, Little Trees Hill, Gogmagogs, Fullhournc, and roadside be- 
tween Newmarket and Snailwcll, Cambridgeshire ; also Cheddar 
CTilfs, Somerset.” — {Bah.) 

England. Perennial. Summer. 

Smaller and less branched than T. Kochii, Avhieh it resembles in 
tlie form of the fruit, and of wliich it may he only a sub-species. 
Stem to 3 feet high, not closely striate, as in T. minus, but with 
distant raised lines, so that it may be tcrm('.d angular. Of this 
plant I possess no specimen, hut, through the kindness of Professor 
Babington, I have had tho opportunity of examining thoscj in his 
herbarium ; and I have also seen specimens in the British Museum, 
collected by the Rev. W. W. Newbould at P’ullbourne, which cer- 
tainly belong to this species. A plant from Disseth, Flintshire, not 
in fruit, may also belong to it. These agree m^cU with Reichen- 
bach’s figure quoted above, provided that the flowers be erect, as 
Professor Babington believes ; but this is a point almost impossible 
to determine from dried specimens. I fi'ol eonsidc'rable doubt 
whether any of this group, of which T. minus is the type, have the 
flowers erect when fuUy expanded, and before the fruit has begun 
to set. If the flowers he drooping in the present species, there can 
be no doubt it is T. collinum of Wallroth, with which it agrees in 
all other characters. I hope, however, next year to examine the 
plant when growing, and clear uj) this point. 


f^tone Meadow Hue. 
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SPECIES V.— thalictbum plavum. Linn, 

Plate VTIL 

stem oroct, furrowed. Panicle narrowly pyramidal, or suli- 
corymbose, its brandies terminating in very compact, umbellate, or 
corymbose tufts of erect flowers. Achenes ovoid, ri'gnlar, Acry 
dark olive Avhen rip(\ Antbers not apiculaie. Leaves tcrnatcly 
bi-pinnate. Leaflets longer than broad, 3-lobcd. 

Var. a. Sphcerocarjmm. 

T. flaviim, Jlcich. Ic. .FI. Germ, et ITolv. Vol. HI. Ilan, Tab. XLIV. Fig. 4()39, 

Boi'cau^ FI. (Ill Cent, de Fr. ed. ii. Vol. IT. p. 5. 

I’anicle generally contracted. Achenes globular-ovoid. 

Var. |3. Hiparhmi. 

T. riparium, Jord, Bureau^ FI. dii Cent, do Fr. ii. 5. 

Panicle generally rather lax. Achenes oval-ovoid. 

Var. y. Ilorisoni. 

T. IMorisoni, /icich. Ic. FI. G('rni. et III. Jia)i. Tab. XLV. Fig. 4C40. 

Borenn, FI. dii Cent, de Fr. ed. ii. Vol. II. }>. 4. 

Panicle generally interrupted, the fascicles of floAvers small. 
Achenes oblong-ovoid. 

Figures of the fruits of these three varieties are given in Plate VIII. 

In AA'ct mcadoAA's, and by the banks of rLcrs and ditches, not 
uncommon in England; but scarce in Scotland, where Argylcshire 
and Ihfl'shirc appear to be the northern limits. I liaA'e seen speci- 
mens of a, from Camhridgeshire, Derhyshire, and ITcrefordshirc; of 
from Surrey, Essex, and York; and “T. llavum, E. B. 307,” is 
quoted by Beichenbach, under his figure of T. Morisoni. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Less glaucous than the three preceding species, and with a more 
cxt('nsively creejAing and stoloniferous rootstock. The stem, wdiich 
is from 2 to 4 feet high, is thicker and more deeply furrowed. 
Leaflets less numerous, and usually much larger and narrovi’^er in 
proportion to their length ; but they are very variable in shape, 

c 
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being ovate or oblong, and the upper ones sometimes even linear ; 
generally 3-lobed. Panicle narrower, and its component 2 )arts 
more compact. The flowers liaA'^c shorter pedicels and cream- 
coloured sepals, while the bright yellow erect anthers give that 
predominant tint to the inflorescence from wliich the s])eeics takes 
its specific name. Pruit small and dark, wdth 8 very prominent 
ribs, a, 3 , and 7 are probably only varieties, as the characters 
taken from the fruit and from the j)anicle are sometimes intcr- 
(ihanged ; though in ^ the laltcr ap])ears to be ahvays more am 2 )lo 
and corymbose than in the other two. 

Yellow Meadow Rue 


Is probaLly the OaXiKrpo)’ (thalJdron) of Dioscorides, iv. 90 ; and of Pliny, xxvii. 1.0. It 
a root of a yellow colour, which is said to resemble ihubarb both in its ai)]>eaiance 
and projierties. It yields a yellow dye, which may be eiiij>l(iyed for dyeing wool, and 
was formerly used as a remedy in jaundice. Like many of the family to which it belongs, 
it is very acrid, and produces blisters on the skin when aji])lied to it. 


GENUS /JJ.— ANEMONE. Riim, 

riow'ers involucratc. Sepals to 20 , pclaloid, often downy, 
deciduous. J'ctals none. Stamens indefinite. Ovaries indefinite. 
Aclnmes capitate, indehiscent, terminalcd by the persistent styles 
which are in some species naked, and in others feathery. 

Herbs Avith dissected or lolied radical leaves and scapes AA'ith an 
involucre of 3 leavtis in a Avhorl ; or occasionally wdien tin; scape is 
branched there is a jiair of ojipo.site leaves, showing in this, as well 
as in general habit, an apiiroaeh to Clematis, from which, however 
the imbricated serials se^iarate it. ’ 


Sub-Genus I.— PULSATILLA. Tournef. 

^ Exterior stamens gland-likc. Styles lengl, lulling into feathery 
tails. Involucre at last distant from the flower. 

SPECIES L-ANEMONE PULSATILLA. Linn. 

Plate IX. 

Pulsatilla vulgaris, Mill Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Ilelv. Vol. IV. Ran. Tab LIV 

lloAvcr erect, solitary. Involucre sessile, divided to the base 
into linear segments. Calyx campanulate, composed of G elliptical 
sepals, silky externaUy. Achenes with long white feathery tails. 
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Leaves bi-pinnate, the segments pinnatifid, the ultimate lobes 
linear. 

Very local, growing on chalk downs and limestone pastures, in 
the counties of Berks, Oxford, Herts, Suffolk, Cambridge, Hunt- 
ingdon, Bedford, Northampton, Gloucester, Lincoln, and York. 

England. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock thick, somewhat w'oody, producing a rosette of shortly- 
stalked leaves, which do not attain their full size until some time 
aftc'r th(' flowers fade. Leaf-stalks woolly. Leaves with long 
ratlu'r distant hairs, especially along the petiole and its sub- 
divisions. Involucre from 2 to 4 inches above the base of the scape, 
which bears a single flower about an inch higher up. Plowcr 
oi)ening fully only in sunshine, erect but di ooihng after it begins to 
lade. Sepals (5, light purple, paler and silky on the outside. The 
])art of the scape above tlic insc'rtion of the involucre continues to 
grow until it is from 3 to d indies above tJiat ]>oint by tlie time 
lJi(‘ fruit is mature. Head of fruit erect, globular. Achenes 
oI dong-fusiform, ])ilose, brown; their bent feathery tails about an 
inch and a half long. Plant more or less hairy. 


]?asque Flotcer. Anemone. 

French, Anemone. Gei'uian, Windhlnme. 

Anemone, wind-flower, from artyiioi' {((nemos), wind. beciiu?p it is supjiosed the flowers 
<Io not expand until blown by the wind. The .sjiocilic name, from ]>utso, t beat, is 
in allusion to the .same conditions, being beaten by the wind. The Anemone, although 
fre(juently choosing exjtosed and windy jilataes for its habitation, is by no means 
a sturdy flower. Its delicate petals are easily .scattered, and we are reminded of the 
poetical allusion oi Sir W. Jones : — 

“ Youth, like a thin Anemone, displays 
His silken leaf, and in a morn decays.” 

This species possesses the pro])crties of the order. The leaves and flowers have an 
irritant and corrosive cjnality ; if jdaced on the tongue, the}' will )irodiice blisters, and 
tlie roots, if administered internally, will oeeasion nau.soa and siekness. The extracted 
juice lias been used us an external a)iplie.ition in c.ases of paralysis and .amaurosis. The 
juice ol' the. petals will stain pajter green, and has heeu used to eolour the I’aschal eggs 
in some countries ; whence it has been supposed the English name is diadved. (lerarde, 
however, ex])ressly informs us that he himself was “moved to name” this the i’ascjue 
flower, or Easter flower, becau.se of the time iif its appearaneo. 


Stjb-G enits II.— EU- anemone. 

Stamens all bcaving anthers. Styles .short, little changed when 
the fruit is ripe. Involucre distant from the flower. 
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SPECIES IL— ANEMONE APENNINA. J-mn. 

Plate X. 

Reick Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. IV. Ran. Tab. XLVII. Fig. 4G45. 

Plower erect, solitary. Involuci’e of 3, stalked, ternate h’avc.s ; 
segments pinnatifid with oblong blunt lobes. Calyx spreading, 
composed of 10 or 12 ligulate, oblong, glabrous sejials. Car])c]s 
ovate compressed, glabrous. Radical h'avc'S twice ternate, with 
pinnatifid segments similar to those of the inA oluere. 

In Avoods, but certainly not native. It has, hoAvever, grown in 
Wimbledon Park, Surrey, for more than a century, and has tilso 
become naturalized at Cullen, in Rantfsliire. It also groA\s at 
Tonbridge Castle, in Kent, and has been reported from the counties 
of Middlesex, Hertford, Bedford, Salop, and York. 

[England, Scotland]. Perennial. Spi-ing and early summer. 

Rootstock thick, tulxirons, olh'e-black. Radical leaves 1 to 3, 
groAving from tli(i saiiK! point of t he rhizome as the scaj)c, Avhieh is 
from 3 to 9 inches high, with the iuAmlucre about the middh?. 
Plowers Avith the sepals slightly curving baclvAvards when I'ully 
cxf)anded, bright sky-blue, paler externally. Achenes in a globular 
head, broadly ovate*, compressed, apiculatc. Plant nearly glabrous. 
Leaflets all nearly similar. 

jBlue Anemone, or Blue Mountain Anemone. 

SPECIES ITI.-ANEMONE NEMOROSA. Linn. 

Pl>ATE XL 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. IV. Ran. Tab. XLVII. Fig. 4G14. 

Plower erect, solitary. Involucre of 3, stalked ternate leaATS ; 
segments pinnatifid or cut, with the lobes rather pointed. Calyx 
spreading, composed of (5 (rarely 5 to 9) glabrous ellii)tical sepals. 
Achenes elliptical, compressed, doAvny. Radical loaves bi-ternate, 
with pinnatifid segments similar to those of the involucre. 

Plentiful in woods and bushy places throughout the kingdom. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Spring. 

Rootstock creeping, about the thickness of a quill, fle.shy, brown- 
ish-black. Leaves 1 or 2, appearing after flowering, but not pro- 
duced from the same point of the rhizome as the scape, which is 
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6 to 12 inches high, with the involucre rather above two-thirds of 
the length from the base. Flower wliite, or tinged externally with 
purple or pink, sometimes wholly purple. Peduncle hooked in 
fruit, which consists of a round head of downy carpels. Plant with 
scattered hairs. Lateral segments of each set of leaflets deeply 
cleft ; central one only cut or serrate. 

Tfood Anemone. JFinil-Floieer. 

The specific name from nemorosua, woody. This most delicate and pretty species is 
truly 

The coy anemone, that ne’er uncloses 

Her leaves until they’re hlowri on hy the wind.” 

Its early a]3pearance, after the dull months of winter, invests it, perhaps, with a greater 
])(.)etical charm than its real beauty would demand, if it were found surrounded willi 
otlier flowers. It is certain, however, that on a fine unclouded day notijing can he 
seen more JoveJy than a rna.ss of these hriglit, delicate little flowers, surrounded hy tiadr 
natural guardians, the dark iincly-ciit leaves. They are natural haioineters, and close 
at the a])j)roach of rain. Tuiioceiit as is their apju'arance, they retain all the acrid 
nature of their family, and are poisonous ami biting to the tongue. The older herbalists 
recommend applications of various parts of tlie plant for headache.s, tcTtian agues, and 
rheumatic gout. Tly garden culture the stamens become transformed into ])etals, wliicli 
renders it an object of greater udniii’ation to the florist than wlien in its original 
sim])licity. 

SPECIES I Y.-^A NEMONE RANUNCULOIDES. Linn. 

Plate XII. 

Eeich. Ic. El. Germ, et Ilelv. Vol. III. Ran. Tab. XLYII. Fig. 4Gd3. 

FloAvers erect, solitary or in pairs. Involucre of 3 almost sessile 
tcrnatcly-divided leaves, with lobes pinnatifid or cut, rather acute. 
Calyx spreading of 5 (rarely 0 to 8) oval sepals, slightly downy 
exteriorly. Carpels elliptical, compressed, doAvny. lladieal leaves 
with 3 to 5. divisions similar to the segments of the involucre. 

This species has scarcely so much claim as A. Apemnna to be 
considered as a naturalized plant ; it has, however, long grown in 
ornamental grounds, as at Abbot’s Langley in Herts, and near 
Worksop, in Nottinghanishii'c ; it is also reported from Kent, 
Norfolk, Suflblk, Salop, Leicester, and York. 

[England.] Perennial. Spring. 

Very similar to A. nemorosa in habit ; hut at once distinguishable 
by the i)right yellow flowc'xs, and the much more shortly-stalked 
divisions of the involuere and leaves; the head of the carpels is less 
drooping than in the last. 

Yellow TFood Anemone^ or Crowfool IVood Anemone. 
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GENUS IV.— K D O N I S. Linn. 

Sepals 5 to 8, coloured, deciduous. Petals 5 to IG, conspicuous, 
without a nectariferous pore. Stamens indefinite. Ovaries indeii- 
nite. Achenes in oblong heads, or short sjiikes, tipped by tlu' short 
persistent style. 

Erect herbs with pinnatipartite, multifid leaves with linear 
segments, and solitary terminal floivcrs. 


SPECIES I.-ADONIS AUTUMNALIS. Lhm 

Plate XIII. 


lidcJi. Ic. FI. Germ, et Hclv. VoJ. HI. linn. Tab. XXIV. Fi- -IfiL’I. 


Sepals glabrous. Petals conenro, comiivcnf. Aclieiics in an 
oblong head, ovatc-tctrahcdral, without teeth, reticulated. 

A weed in corn-fields, rare except in Kent, where it is not un- 
common in the chalky districts. It appears also to have (istablished 
itself in the Isle of Wight, and in Ess(>x, Dorsetshire, Sullblk, and 
Wiltshire, and is occasionally to be seen in other counties. It has 
been reported from Glasgow and Dublin ; but is not included in a 
list of Irisli plants with which I have been favoured by Mr. D. 
Moore, of Glasncvin. 

England [Scotland ? Ireland ?]. Annual. Late Summer 

and Autumn. 


Stem 6 to 18 inches high, furrowed, branched in the lai-o-er ex- 
amples, with alternate leaves, tlie lower ones stalked, the*^u))i)er 
sessile, all twice or thrice very deeply pinnalifid, the ultimate lolies 
linear acute. 1 lowers terminating the .stem and hrancluss. Gal vx 
ot o ovate purplish sepals. Petals 5 to S, ol,ovat(>, scarcely longer 
than the calyx, pure deep red, with a dark purple mark at thebifse. 
Anthers brown ; head ot carpels about three-fourths of an iiieli lono- 
Achenes dark green, on a slendm- pointed receptacle. Plant almost 
glabrous. 

Autmwal, or Cemmon VhcomnCs Eno. 


Frencli, Goutte ih San.,j. (Jcrniaii, JJic Ad>ndMm,ie. 


Named after Adonis, tlie 
into a flower. 


yout,L bclovcl by Venus, who was at his death chanired 

o 


“ When the blood was shed, 

A flower began to rear it.s pnrjde hnaAl'—Ovid. 
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GENUS r.-MYOSURUS. Lim. 

Sepals 5 (rarely 6 or 7) with a small spur at the base, deciduous. 
Petals equal in number to the sepals, narrow, with the claw filif orm, 
tubular and nectariferous. Stamens definite. Ovaries indefinite. 
Achenes in a long cylindrical tapering spike, apiculatc. 

Small annuals with radical leaves and naked scapes, bearing small 
yt'lloAvish flowers. Tin’s genus and Adonis approach the tribe 
llanunculem, only diflering in the position of the ovule. 

SPECIES I-MYOSURUS MINIMUS. Linn. 

Plate XTV. 

Ihkh. Ic. n. Germ, et Ilelv. Vol. III. Ran. Tab. XIV. Fig. 4oG9. 

Sepals linear-oblong, spreading, with the spur applied to the 
peduncle. Petals ratlier shorter than tlic calyx, very slender in the 
tubular basal half. Achenes very numerous, witli a membranous 
margin, and a dorsal keel commencing above the base and project- 
ing in a mucro beyond the apex of the fruit. 

llatber rare, in sandy corn-fields and gravel-pits. It appears to 
bo most frequently met with in the East of England, becoming rarer 
towards the West and the North, where Northiunberland appears 
to be the limit. 

England, Ireland. Annual. Early Summer. 

A small glabrous plant with a tuft of narrow, linear, somewhat 
fleshy radical leaves, and numerous, naked, 1-flowered scajies, 2 
to 5 inches high. Elowers very small, very pale greenish-yellow. 
Sejials narrowly- oblong, with the basal spur applied to the scape. 
Petals formed of a slender tube, terminating in a short ligulate 
limb. Sjiike of carpels 1 to 2 inches long when mature ; rece])taclG 
filiform ; the oblong pale-brownish achenes are attached to it by 
their inner faces. 

Common or Little Jlonsetail. 

French, Myosure, Qume de Souris. r»ermaii, Mauseschwanz. 

From jivQ (mus), a mouse, and oi/pa (aura), a tail, in refeicnco to the elongated 
receptacle or the spike of seed-vessels, which greatly resembles the tail of a mouse. 
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Tbibe III. — RANUNCULE^E. 

Sepals imbricated. Ovaries 1-ovulcd. Ovule asef'udin", willi 
the raphe ventral. Achenes indc'liisceiit, usually indefinite. 


GENm rz— R ANUNCULUS. Ij'niii. 

Sepals generally 5 (rarely 3), caducous. Petals 5, or more 
(up to 15), mth a nectariferous pore at ilie claw, covered by a 
small scale, or simply with an elevated border on the loner side. 
Stamens indefinite, or sometimes definite. Aebenes in several 
roM's, forming a globular, ovoid, or oblong head, and apieulate or 
rostrate by the persistence of the sliort style or its base. 

The British species have all yellow or white flowers. 

Sfb-Genits I.~RATRACIIIUM. E. C. 

Sepals 5. Petals 5, without a scale covering the ncctaiy. Style 
short. Carpels with transverse waved ridges. Aquatic plants, with 
the lower or even all the leaves divided into linear capillary 
segments. Stipules conspicuous, membranous. Peduncles opposite 
the leaves, or rarely axillary, arched backwards after flowei-ing. 
Petals white, with a yellow base in the British species ; nectarife- 
rous pore without a scale, but having a prominent border on the 
lower side of the opening. 

SPECIES I._raNUNCULUS CIECINATUS. >Si6. 

Plate XV. 

Jleic/i. Ic. El. Germ, et Helv. Vol. III. A'an. Tab. II. Fig. 457, '5. 

Mad. Ann. Nat. Hist. soi-. ii. Vol. XVI. p. 401 ; and Man. Brit. Lot. ed. v. p 8. 
Batrachium circinatum, Fries, Maiit. III. p. 52. 

Kanunculu.s divaricatus, “ Schrank,” Koch. Syn. F). Germ, et Helv ed ii p U 

Gr tOodr. FI. de Fr. Vol. I. p. 25. FI. du Centre de la Franee, ed. ii'i 

VoJ. II. p. 12. 

Banuiiculus aquatilis y, 8m. Eng. E]. Yol. III. p. 55. 

Ptanunculus stagnalis, Wall. Sched. Grit. p. 285. 

Submerged leaves almost sessile, orbicular in outline, divided 
into short comparatively rigid capillary segments spreading in one 
plane ; floating leaves none. Stipules narrow, entirely adnatt^ 
without auricles. Peduncles much longer tlian the leaves, sUghtly 
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tnporin" upwards. Petals 2 or H times longer tlian the calyx. 
Stigma cylindrical. Aclienes loosely packed in a globular head ; 
their inner edge nearly straight, their outer convex. 

llather common in ditches and pools in England ; hut the only 
Scotch specimens I have seen an; from Lochend, near Edinburgh. 
It is marked in Mr. Moore’s list of Irish plants. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer and Autumn. 

S<('ms branched, slender, and very easily broken. Leaves dark- 
gi’cen, to 1 inch in diann'ter, sui)-.sessiJe, trifurcate, and tlien 
several times forked, all in one plane, wJiicJj is often at right 
angles to the stem. Petals obovate, white, Avith a yelloAV base. 
Nectary short. Stamens 15 to 20, longer than the head of pistils. 
Style; bent, about as long as tin* ovaiy. Stigma on the recurAcd 
end of .style, lleccptacle hisjud o\mid-glol)ose ; tlie fruit loosely 
packed in a globular head. Aclieni's ofte)i hispid, AA'ith rather faint 
transverse, AAa’inkled ridges, ovoid, compressed, Avith the inner 
inargin slightly convex, and f('rminated l)y the ])ersistcut style, or 
its base, outer margin s<Mni(*ireular, apex rather acute. 

'fhc leaA'es of this plant are .so unlike any of the other Pritish 
spc'cies, that in a recent state it cannot be conlbunded AA'ith them. 
Professor B.abington jdaces it in a section AA'ith the receptacle “ n(jt 
hispid ; ” but I liUA'c found it hairy in all the specimens 1 have 
examined. 

liUjid-lcnved IVider Crovfoot. 

Fronch, goiieric nnino, Romnimh. ('Jormaii, llannulcd, or 

'riio geiH'ric iianio IVoin rana, a IVog, hecanse many of tlie species inliabit dam]>, 
nioi.sl j)lac<*.s iVctjiuMittMl 1)v llitvso oreatnr<‘s. Ixitanists ratbor attriitnte tlie origin 

of tlie name to tlio fact oi' tlic tlivitirtl loaves beariiiix a re. semblance to tlie foot of a 
frog. 

SPECIES II.-RAN UN C ULUS PLUITANS. Lain. 

ri.ATE XVI. 

Iieich. Ic. FI. Cerm. et. ITelv. Vol. 1 IT, Han, Tab. II. Fig. 4o77. 

Ann. Nat. Hist. sei’. ii. Vt^l. XVI. j). 402; ami ]\lan. P>rlt. P>()t. ed. v. p. 8. 
Korh, Syn FI. Germ et ed. ii. p. 13. Gr. (iudr, FI. de Fr. Vol. I. p, 25. 

FI. du Cent, de la Fr. ed. iii. Vol. II. j>. 13. 

P. aqiuitilis r, JSm. Eng. FI. Vol. HI. ]>. 55. 

Pv. ilnviatilis, “ Wigg,” Wall Sclied. Crit. jb 284. 

Submerged leaves petiolatc or sessile, narroAA'ly AA edge-shaped in 
outline, divided into long, comparatively rigid, sub-parallel segments. 
Eloating leaves (rarely pi’odnced), consisting of 3 long-stalked por- 
tions, Avhieb are Avedge-sbaped, or oboA'ate-truncate, usually with 
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2 or 3 tooth or short lohos at the apox. Stipules hroad, half-adnato, 
with large rounded auricles. Peduncles long, slightly tapering 
upwards. Petals much larger than the calyx, often in two rows. 
Stamens shorter than the head of pistils. Stigma cylindrical. 
Achenes (often abortive) loosely packed in a globular head ; their 
inner edge straight, their outer curved, llcccptaele at length 
glabrous. 

Var. a. pciiceildnifoliiis. 

II. ])('uce<liinifi)lius, F). Al.1. Vol. I. p. 449. 

Stem stout, leaves very long, jx'tiolatc!. Peduncles usually 
shorter than the leaves from which they s])ring. Petals broadly 
ohovate. 

? Var. 0. Bacliii. 

It. B.u'liii, Wirt(j. F. Schultz, Arch, do FI. Vol. I. p. 292. 

stem very shmder. Leaves much shorter than in var. a, ana 
almost sessile. Peduncles longer than the leaves from which they 
spring. Pc'tals narrowly ohovate. 

llather rare. In eanals and running streams generally dis- 
tributed in England ; very local in Scotland, where the Whitadder 
in Iha’wiekshire appears to be its northern limit. I'he varic'ty (i 
occurs in that river and in Statlbrdsliire. This species is incliuh'd 
in Mr. Itl oore’s list of Irish plants. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Stem floating, often very long, hranclu'd. Leav^es sometimes a 
foot long; the low<‘r ones usually with long stalks, the U])])er some- 
times nearly, or quite, sessih^; and in ^ all the hiaves are often 
so. lioaves ti-i furcate, with the primary segments sub-equal; these 
are sev('ral times forked, and tlnur long, comparatively rigid seg- 
nuMits (which are much lew<T in iiumhin- than in the leaves of the 
other s))eci(^s) form a slender tassel-like tuft. On mud left bv the 
water tin; hsaves arc mueh shorter, and the segments broader ajid 
more; fleshy in texture. Pedunch's very thick in a, slendei- in fi. 
Petals large, white, often more than 5, with a yellow base. Eectarv 
with a rather elongate margin. Stamens numerous. Style short. 
Eeeeptacle shortly conical; at first hisjr.d, but glabrous When the 
fruit is ripe. Achenes loosely packed in a small globular head, 
ohovate-ovoid, compressed, with v(ny prominent transverse wn’inklc‘s; 
inner margin nearly straight, tipj)ed by the persistent base of the 
style; outer edge semicircular, very blunt at the apc'x, wdiere it 
bulges out beyond the point where the style is inserted, which thus 
appears to he lateral. 
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This species is readily known by the firm parallel leaf-segments, 
fewer in number than in the next species, one of the forms of which 
has some general resemblance to it. 

River or Floating Water Crowfoot. 

SPECIES III.— RANUNCULUS AQUATILIS. Linn. 

Submerged leaves petiolate or sessile, ellipsoidal or transversely 
ovoid in outline, divided into diverging capillary segments, which 
spread upwards and downwards as Avell as laterally, floating leaves 
(often present) alternate, reniform or orbicular in outline, more or 
less deeply 3-lobed, -cleft, or -partite. Stipules broad, with rounded 
Irei! aurichis. Peduncles scarcely narrowing upwards, and sliorter 
than, or not niucdi exceeding, the leaves opposite to tvbich they 
spring. Starac'iis longer than the head of pistils. Style very sliort 
and thick. Stigma oblong. Aclumes coinpnissed, loosely ])acke(l 
in a glol)ular hc^ad, their inner edge nearly straight to the tip, their 
outer convex, lleceptacle hispid. 

Sub-Species I.— Eanunculus peltatus. I'nes. 

Plates XV 11. XVIII. 

11. aqiiatilis, lieich. Ic. FI. Germ, vt TIelv. Yol. 111. Iian. Tab. III. Fig. 4576. 
Batracliium peltatuin, Fries, Sum. Veg. Scaml. p. 141. 

llauuiiculu.s M(|uatiJis, Kochi Syn. FJ. Germ, et Ileh’. eti. ii. ]>. \ ’2. Gr. tt Go Jr. FI. de 
Fr. Vol. 1. ]). 22. JJoreaiij FI, du Cent, de la Fr. Yul. II. p. 11. 

Submerged leaves trifurcate, afterwards reiieatcdly^ bifurcate. 
Segments comparatively rigid, not collapsing, except in var. y. 
Ploating leaves on long stalks, sub-cordate at the base, renil'orm in 
outline, rather convex, Avith 3 lobes reaching about half-way’ down. 
Segments oboA'ate, the lateral ones sub-bilid, all crenated (rarelv 
entire) at the apex. Plowers, Avhen exjianded, ahoiit an inch in 
diameten’. Petals broadly obovate, AAnth 9 or more veins. Stamens 
indefinite. Carpels lialf-obovatc, generally glabrous. 

Var. a. vnhjat'is. 

Plate XVII. 

II. peltatua, Bah. Anu. Nut. Hist. scr. ii. Vol. XVI. p. 398 j and Man. Brit. Bot. 
od. V. p. 7. 

Submerged leaves loosely trifurcate. Floating leaves divided 
into 3 lobes, the sinus between the lobes reaching scarcely half-way 
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down. Peduncles gradually tapering upwards, rather longer tlian 
the leaves. Petals contiguous. Nectary “ ovate-oblong.” Stigma 
club-shaped. Peceptacle “ ovate.” 

Var. 0. Jloribunclas. 

Tlatk XVI II. 

11. floribundua, Lab. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. ii. Vol. XYL j). 397 ; and ]\Ian. Hrit. Hot. 
ed. V. p. 7. 

Submerged leaves closely trifurcate. Ploating leaves divided 
into 3 lobes, the sinus between the lol)es exl ending more tlian half 
Avay down. Piiduiiclcs not narrowing upward.s, about equal to 
the leaves. Petals “not contiguous.” Nectary “nearly circular.” 
Stigma “touguc-sIja 2 )ed.” Jlece])taclc “ s])]ierical.” 


? Var. y. pscmlo-jluilans. 

R. p.seudo - iluitiuis, Neidionhl SIS. 

Submerged leaves ta.sscl-likc, with the segments very long and 
rather Avoak, collapsing. Ploating leaves very rarely pr(‘S('id, re- 
sembling those of var. a, or ^. Peduncles slightly narrowing 
upAvards, equal to, or o.xcecding, the leaves from Avliieli they spring. 
Nectary short, the opening roundish, lleeeptacle splierical 

Ponds, ditches, and rivers. Generally distributed, and common 
throughout the kingdom; a and ^ growing in still, and y in runnim- 
Avater. ° 

liiiigland, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Spring to Autumn. 

Stem branched, floating, the extremity frequently rising out of 
the Avater. Stipules broad, membranous, whitish, Avith frise rounded 
auricles, leduncles ratlier slender, arched after flowerin" Petals 
much larger than in any of the other sub-species, Avhite,%elloAv‘at 
the base. Carpels ovoid, compressed, with the inner ed-?(‘ nearly 
straight, the lower edge uneipially curved, so that the aclu>n(> is 
narrow at the base and gibbous towards the tip, with prominent 

SeptS''^'''' ^ ^ '''' 

1 , sub-species seems to be the most generally distributed of 
all those which are here put under 11. aquatilis. It is distinguished 
from P heterophyllus by its larger flowers, more slender peduncles 
and by the floating leaves, whicli have the basal mar-ins rounded 

witutep 

rounded crenatures at the apex. ^ 

When this plant grows out of the water, the stems are much 
shorter, and produce leaves which are all divided into short, rigid. 
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somewhat fleshy eapillary segments, much thicker than those of the 
submerged leaves, and of a mueh paler green colour ; and a similar 
dilliu’encc is observable in all the following sub-species, under like 
circumstances. 

Professor Babington considers varieties a and ^ as distinct 
species, but to me they do not appear to be entitled to rank as such. 
The peduncles being produced from floating leaves, which is one of 
the characters of 11. peltatus, I have found to be invariably the case 
only in two ])lants in which tlic subnun-ged leaves are very few : 
one from Castletou of Braeinar, gathered l)y myself, which stands 
in Professor Babington’s herbarium as 11. floribundus ; the other 
I'rom Si'dly, collected by E. and A. lluet de Pavilion, and 

named Jlanuncnhis trinacriiis by them, and which is evidently pre- 
cisely the same hnan as the Jlratmiar plant. I can see no great 
(lifliu’encc between the stigmas and rcc(' 2 )taclcs of It. peltatus and 
Jl. floribundus. 

Th(i variety y is a very remarkable plant, and may be a distinct 
sub-speci(;s, as the Rev. W. W. New^bould inclines to think. 
Professor Baln'ngton unites it with R. heterophyllus (Ann. Nat. 
Hist. ser. ii. Vol. XVI. p. 391), Avith Avhich it agrees in the weak 
collapsing leav{;s ; but in all other respects it approaches R. peltatus, 
or rather R. floribundus, and is very possibly only a state of that 
])lant induced by growing in running water. In habit it closely 
resemb](;s R. fluitans, but has the segments of the leaves shorter, 
much less rigid and less parallel, the stamens longer than the head 
of pistils, and the receptacle hispid. 


SuB-Si'£ciE3 II.— Ranunculus heterophyllus. Bah, 

Plate XIX. 

Bah. Ann. Nat. Hist. sor. ii. Vol. XVI. p. 39o ; and Man. Brit. Eot. cd. v. p. 6. 
BatrMfliium lietoropliyllnni, Fries, Sum. Veg. Scaiid. |>. 110. 

Itunuiiculus peltaius? “ Stliraiik,” Boreau, FI. du Cent, de la Fr. Yol. II. p. 12. 

Submerged leaves trifurcate, afterwards rejjeatedly bifurcate. 
Segments flaccid, collapsing into a jAencil when drawn from the 
water. Bloating leaves on long stalks, orbicular in outline, nearly 
flat, tripartite, with the sides of the segments next the jietiole 
straight, sub-jjarallel, or forming a very acute angle with each other, 
so that only a very small jiortion is wanting to comidete the circle. 
Segments inversely deltoid, the narrow sinus Avhich separates them 
bounded by straight lines ; the lateral segments bifid, and all 
toothed or lobi'd at the end. Elow'^ers, when expanded, about f inch 
in diameter. Petals wcdge-shajicd, obovate, about 9-veined, not con- 
tiguous. Stamens indefinite. Achenes half-obovate, often hispid 
at the tip. 
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In ponds and ditches. Apparently much less common and more 
local than It. pelt at us. 

England, Scotland. IVrennial. Spring to Autiimn. 

Stem branched, tloatim;. the extremity fnMjucntly rising out of 
the water. Stipules broad, membranous, whitish, with free rouiuled 
auricles. Submerged leaves dark green, with flie middle ])rim:iry 
st'gm^’nts less than the Intend ones. I’ediineles ahout as lom,^ as 
the leaves opposite to whieli they sjtring, slender, narrowed under- 
iieatli the llowor, curved downwards at tin* h.ist' ,iltti llo\t(*i in^, 



the submerged leaves collapsing AvJjen tak(“n from the w at (T, tlu! 
floating leaves being mon; nearly a comjdefe circle in outline, and 
the segments being bounded by straight lines rather tlian by curves. 
The ensnatures at the tip much more dec‘ply indemted, and moja; 
acute at their apex. The peduncles less regularly arched through- 


out after flowering. 


The name “ heterophyllus ” has been used for all the varieties 
of II. aquatilis, which have leaves of two kinds ; but has not hcf'ii 
adopted by modern authors as a specilic name until restricted by 
Eries to the present form. 


Sub-Species III. — Ranunculus Drouetii. i^cJtuUz. 

Plate XX. 

Bah. Ann. Nat. sor. ii. Yol. XYT. p. ‘51)1 ; and INTan. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 0. 

Gr. &L Godr. FI. de Fr. Yol. I. p. A2. Boreaa, FI. dii Gout, de la Fr. Vol. II. p. 12. 

Submerged leaves trifurcate, afterwards repeatedly bifuriratc?. 
Segments flaccid, collapsing into a ])encil wdieii drawn from the 
water. Eloating leaves rarely produced, tripartite or ternatc, the 
segments wedge-shaped, incised at the apex. Elowin-s I inch in 
diameter, or less. Petals oblanecolatc, 5- to 7-veined, not (conti- 
guous. Stamens 5 to 10. Carpels half-obovatc, inflated at the apex. 
In ponds and ditches. Probably common. 

England, Scotland. Perennial. Spring to Autumn. 

Stem slender, slightly branched, floating. Stipules broad, mem- 
branous, whitish, with short, free, rounded auriidcs. Submerged 
leaves bright green, the lower ones shortly stalked, the upper sessile. 
The primary segments stalked; intermediate one much shorter 
than t!ie others and directed downwards. Eloating loaves stalked. 
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very seldom produced, and soon decaying. Peduncles short, about 
as long as tlui leaves opposite to which they spring, slender, not 
narrowt'd, hent at tli(^ base alter tlmvering, the upper part remain- 
ing iK'arly straight. Petals not much longer than the calyx, white, 
yelloAV at the base, spreading like the rays of a star. Carpels 
resembling thosc^ of R. heterophyllus, hut smaller, more inflated at 
th<‘. ap(^x, less strongly wrinkled and more hispid. 

This sub-spi'cies dilfei’s from tlie last by being much more 
shnider, and having smaller Ihnvers ; hut some of the states of 
11. heterophyllus without floating leaves approach it very nearly. 

Sub-Species IV.— Ranunculus trichophyllus. Chaix. 

I’LATE XXT. 

Bah. Ann. Nut. Hi.st. scr. ii. Vol. XVJ. p. 300; and Man. Jlrit. Bot. ed. v. p. 5. 

Gr. it Gai/?\ FI. do Fv. Vol. I. p. 23. Boreau, FI. da Cent, de la Fr. ed. iii. 

Vol. II. p. 12. 

Subrai'rgcd leaves trifurcate, afterwards repeatedly bifurcate. 
Segments shoi't, divaricate, comparatively rigid, not collapsing. 
Floating h'avi^s veiy rarely produced, tripartite or tewnate. 
S(’gments wedge-shnjied, truncate, cut or toothed at the apex. 
Flowers inch in diameter. Petals oblanceolate, 5- to 7-vein('d, 
not contiguous. Stamens 8 to 15. Carjiels half-ovoid, compressed, 
not inflated at the a])ex. 

In ponds and ditches; occasionally in brackish water. Pro- 
bably common. 

England, Scotland. Perennial. Spring to Autumn. 

Stem rath<‘r slender, branched, floating. Stipules broad, mem- 
branous, wliitish, with short, free, rounded auricles. Submei'gcd 
leavi's blackish-greim, tin' lower ones shortly stalked, the upper 
sessile. The three y)rimary segments not conspicuously stalked ; 
intermediate one a little sliorter than the others, and pointing in 
the same direction with them. Floating leaves? (only observed in 
a ])lant wdnch seems to Ixdong to this sub-species, collected near 
Chichester by the late Mr. Borrer, but of which 1 do not jiossess 
sjx'ciinens) somewhat resembling those of B. heterophyllus, but not 
occupying nearly so great a part of a circle, and with the segments 
much narrower, not contiguous, separated by a broadly triangular 
sinus, or of 3 stalked wedge-shapc'd leaflets. Peduncles short, about 
as long as the leaves op])osite to which they sjiring, rather stout, 
arclieci after flow ering, but with the curvature greatest tow'ards the 
base. Petals about half as long again as the calyx, wdiite, yellow 
at the base, spreading like the rays of a star. Carpels resembling 
those of 11. Brouctii, but more compressed, and much less inflated 
at the apex. Plant often slightly hispid. 
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mor 
less 
named 



named xt, . - 

British and continental botanists; but the latter plant dillers by 



Babiugton (Man. ed. v. p. 6). 

Wider Croir/ool. 

French, Greuouillette. 

It is the. htarpaxiov nrnproy of Dioscoridcs (ii. 20f,). Its handsowu.. sl„.« y (Iowts 
are very attractive in the j-onds and ditches it fre.]..ents. soimUn.es c.vcrn.i; the sn.-face 
of the water. It has heen remarked that in tl.is plant we l.ave an .nstun.r of the 
diflereiico of form between leaves submer^^eJ in water and tbu.se wlneh gam tlie 
surface, for underneath the water they differ considernhly in form from their natnra) 
•shaiie when floating on it. Tlii.s -species of Itanunculns does not seem to j.os-ess tlie 
jioisonous and deleterious jirojKTties of its family. In tiie Ijinnean Iians/u tions. sol. 
p. 19, Dr. i’ultcnoy asserts that it is not only innoxious Imt nutritive to cattle, and 
c<aj)abJe of being converted to useful pur]) 0 .ses in agricultural (‘coiHuny. .In tho iic'igb- 
bourliood of Kingswood, on the bank.s of the Avon, .some of the cottagers support their 
cows and even horses almost entirely on this ])lant. A (pinutity is eolleeti'd every 
morning, and brought in a boat to tlie waters edge, from which the cows (‘at it with 
great avidity ; and so fond are they of this food, tliat they arc obliged to be restricted 
as to quantity. One man kej)t five cows and one bonso cntij'ely on this plant, only lialf 
a ton of hay being consumed by them through the year, and that was during the time 
the ponds were frozen over. Pigs may also he kept on this jilant, and require no other 
food until put up to fatten. Tiiis absence of acj'id or ])()isoiious qualities is by some 
accounted for in this species of Itanunculus from the fact of its glowing in water, which 
may perhaps interfere witli tlie development of the acrid principle. 


8PFCIES IV.-~RANUNCULUS BAUDOTII. 6Wr. 
Plates XXII. XXIIL 

Oodr. in Mem. dc TAcad. dc Nancy, 1839, PI. XXI. Fig. 4. AW^, Syn. FI. Oerm. et 
Helv. ed. ii. p. 434. ^reb. FI. de Normandie, ed. iii. p. G. 

Submerged leaves petiolatc or sessile, ellipsoidal or transvcrsc^ly 
ovoid in outline, divided into diverging comparatively rigid capil- 
lary segments, whieli spread upwards and downwards as well as 
laterally, and do not collapses on being drawn out of the Abater. 
Bloating leaves (often present) alternate, reniform or sub-orbicular 
in outline, very slightly rounded at the basal margin, iripui-tite, 
occasionally ternate, with stalked leaflets. Segments or leaflets 

flpltnid or wcclffc-sbapcd-obovate, deeply 
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crenated or lobed at the tip. Stipules of the upper leaves broad, 
with free rounded auricles, those of the lower leaves narrow and 
almost entirely adnate. Peduncles narrowing upwards, very long. 
Petals about twice as long as the cal5'x. Stamens indefinite 
(usually), shorter than the head of pistils. Style conspicuous. 
Stigma ligulate. Achencs small, very numerous, closely packed in 
a shortly ovoid-conical head ; their inner edge straight nearly to the 
tip, their outer edge convex. Peceptacle elongate-conical, pointed, 
slightly hispid. 

Var. a. vulgaris. 

Plate XXII. 

.Hanunculiis Bauclotii, Bah. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. ii. Vol. XVT. p. 395 ; and Man. Brit. 
Bot. ed. V. p. 7. 6V. & FI. de Fr. Vol. I. p. 21. Bc^reau, FI. du Cent, dti 

la Fr. ed. iii. Vol. II. p. 10. 

Stamens shorter than the head of pistils. 

Var. /S, confusus. 

Plate XXIII. 

Banunculus confusus {GoJr.).^ Bah. Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. ii. Vol. XVT. ]>. 394 : and ]\lan. 

Brit. Bot. ed. v. j>. (1. Gr. cfe Godr, FI. de Fr. Vol. I. p. 22. Bureau., FI. du Cent. 

do la Fr. ed. iii. Vol. IT. p. 10. 

Stamens longer than the head of pistils. 

In ])onds and dit^Iies of hi’ackish Avator; ^ also in fresh Avater. 
Probably frecpieiit aio/ig the coast throughout Pritain, although 
Ciuilioii ponds in Iladdijigtonshire is tlie most northerly locality 
yet reeord(Hl for a, and Duddiiigston Loch, near Edinburgh, for p. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual (certainly), or Perennial ? 

Summer to Autumn. 

St('m branched, floatiim’. Stij)ules membi'anons, AA'hitish; the 
upper ones ratluu' broad, Avith short fiaHM-ounded auricles, the loAver 
OIK'S narroAver, entirely adnate. Submerg('d leaA'es more or less 
distinctl}'^ stalked, bright grei'n, diA'ided into short, firm, capillary 
segments ; first trifurcate*, Avilh the central segment very much 
smaller than the othei's, al'terAvaials bifurcate. Floating leaves 
on long stalks, the outline of the laminae usually semicircular, 
tripartite, with deeply (trenat.ed or lobed segments, se])arated by 
a broadly triangular sinus, the basal margins slightly rounded ; 
sometimes the lloating leaves consist of three stalked Avedge-shaped 
segments, deeply cut at the ap('x. Uj)per internodes of the steux 
at first very short, so that the peduncles are croAvd('d togetlu'r lu 
the top of the stem while fioAvering. Peduncles thick, tapering 
considerably upwards, curved downAA’-ards after iloAvering, the 
curvature greatest towards the base ; often tAvice or thrice as long 
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as the leaves opposite to which they spring, when the latter are of 
the siibmerged form; but Avhen the peduncles spring from floating 
leaves, the difference in length is not so great. Petals about 
twice as long as the calyx, obovate, 7- to 9-veined, white with a 
yellow base, spreading like the rays of a star Avhen fully expanded. 
Achenes generally in many more rows (oi'ten ten or twelve) than in 
any of the previous s])eeies, and, tbereforc, much more numerous, 
amounting even to as many as 50 or 100 carpels on each receptacle, 
pale yellowish olive, with the inner side straight from the base for 
about two-tliirds, and tlienee more or less convex to the apieulus 
formed by tlie persistent base of the style, the outer side qurved, 
usually much rounded towards the apex, so that the car])cl may be 
termed inflated, lleceptacle elongate, Avith the hairs much more 
distant than in B. aqualilis. 

There; can bo little difficulty in distinguishing this plant from 
II. aquatilis on account of the longer ])edunclcs; much more 
numerous achenes, in about twice or mon* times as many roAvs, 
very closely packed in a head, Avhich tapers somewhat toAvards the 
apex; th(‘ longer style, and the flattened stigma. 

B. eonfusus appears to lx; simply a variety, as there is no (*ha- 
ractor by Avhich it can be separatcxl. except that the stanums are 
longer than the head of pistils. The, achenes vary in shape quite 
independently of the length of the stamens; and the narrowing of 
the apex of the acliene, Avhich is given as one of tin* distinguishing 
features of B. eonfusus, is quite as often seen in ])lants Avlnch have 
the normal form of B. Baudotii in other respc'cts. Indet'd, the 
inflated and attenuated form of achenes may be met Avith on the 
same individual. 

A small form, Avithout floating leaves, Avith the pedunch's not 
much exceeding the submerged leaves, apj)roaches closely the 
habit of B. triehophyllus, and in the dried state is occasionally 
difficult to distinguish from that. 

B. marinus (JFries), Avhich occurs in tin* Baltic, but has not 
been observed in Britain, is a variety, or ])(;rha])s a sub-speci(\s, of 
B. Baudotii, distinguished by tin; apparently constant absence of 
floating leaves, by having tin; dissect(;d Icavx's sessih; Avith fewer 
segments, and the achenes moi'c conA'cx on llu; inner sid(; near the 
tip, so that tin; persistent base of the style lorms an a])iculus AA'hieh 
is nearly central on the apex ol the (;arj)el ; but X liaA'^c seen (*x- 
ampies of B. Baudotii and B. eonfusus Avith car])els pri'clseK' similar 
to those of Fries’ specimens of his Herb. Norm, in the liookerian 
Herbarium. Fries describes the, achenes as kaxded ; but B. Baudot ii 
and, indeed, most of the other .sp{‘ci(;s of this section, an; liable t,o 
have a false keel produced by the shrinking of the Ttericari) in 
drying This sub-species is mcntion<;d here', as it is not at aU 
unlikely to occur in bnickish Avater on the Scottish coast. 


Bou(1o('n Jf 'tiler Croirf 'ool 
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SPECIES V.— RANUNCULUS TRIPARTITUS. D.G. 

■E XXIV. 

Rrirh. Tc. FI. Gorrn. et ITelv. Vol. III. Ran. Tab. II. Fig. 4574. 

Bah. Ann. Nat. Hist. scr. ii. Yol. XVI. p. 309 ; and ]\lan. Brit. Bot. cd. v. p. 7. 

Or. Codr. FI. do la Fr. Vol. I. p. 20. Roreau, FI. du Cent, de la Fr. ed. iii. 

Vol. II. p. 9. Coss. &L Germ. FI. des Edv. de Paris, ed. iii. p. 12. 

Submerged * leaves (not seen in Britain) stalked, the upper ones 
sessile, ellipsoidal or transversely ovoid in outline, divided into 
diverging llaccld capillary s(!gtnents, wliicli spread upwards and 
dowiiwards as well as laterally, and collapse on being drawn out of 
the water. Bloating * leaves alternate, semicircular or sub-orbicular 
in outline, very slightly rounded, or nearly straight at the basal 
margins, tripartite ; the segments not approximate, inversely deltoid 
or wedge-shaped, deeply crenate at the tip. Stipules short and 
broad, th<i free rounded aui'icles as large as or larger than the 
adnate portion. Peduneles slender, not tapering upwards, about as 
long as the leav('s opposite to which they spring. Petals scarcely 
cxe('(‘ding the calyx. Stamens 5 to 10, longer than the lu'ud of 
pistils. Styh' ratlu'r long and slender. Stigma ligulate. Achenes 
small, inflated, fmv, loosely packed in a sub-globular head, their 
inner ('dge conve.x at the tip, the outer edge convex throughout. 
Pioceptacle glohuiar, very slightly hispid. 

Var. a. JJuitans. Godr. 

Lower leaves divided into caj)illary segments. 

Amr. /3. tcrreslris. Godr. 

APithout capillary divided leaves. 

A"ery rare ; and only the variety 0 has occurred in this country, 
where it has been found on damp ground and in ditches in the 
neighbourhood of Esher in Surrey, near Haverfordwest in Pem- 
brokeshire, and in Cornwall. Alarkcd in Mr. Moore’s list ol Irish 
plants. 

England, Ireland. Annual (e(M-tamly), or Perennial ? Summer, 

Autumn. 

Stem 2 to G inches long, branched in the larger examples, with 


• TJie terms submerged and floating are here used to express the two kmds oi 
leaves; for those described as floating in this si'ccies are found even under water. 
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the stipules much less adnate than in any of the preceding, I/'aves 
occupying from half to three-quarters of a circle; divided mor(^ 
than half-way down into 3 segments, of which the centr(' one has 
usually 3 crenaturcs at the apex; the lateral oiu's 2-eloft, with 
about 4 crenatures ; sinus between its segments broadly triangular. 
Flowers very small, the ])etals not contiguous, scarcedy long(U‘ than 
the calyx, ohlanceolatc - oblong, about 3-veined, white, slightly 
tinged with pink, yellowish at the base. Achenes few ((» to 12), 
yellowish olive, with the inner side straight from the base for about 
two-thirds, and thence convexly curved to the conspicuous apiculus 
formed by the pcrsistcnit base of tln^ slender style, wdiicli is thus 
])lact'd nearly in the ceni,j-e of the apex ol‘ the cai’pel. 

I have seen specimens in the llookcrian ITerbarium, which 
I’aised by the late ]\li-. lloia-er from tlie seed of the Esher ])lant. 
These had the lower h'aves cut into liiui linear segments, such as 
ol'ten occur in the last two species betweoji the boating and 
dissected leaves. 

I'lm large stipules almost free from the petioles, the absence of 
divided leaves and carpels, witli the apiculus in the centre of the 
apex, distinguish this from all the preceding. 

Threo-lohcd Water Crotrjbot. 


srEciEs VI.— ranunculus LENORMANDL ^ cit 


I'LATH XXV. 


F. SchiUz in Flora, ocler Bot. Zeit. ]S.".7, p. 727. Godr. Mono.o. 7. f. 2. 

El. cln Cont. do la Er. ed. iii. Vol. H. p. 9. Jlrebimm, J'’l. do Norniandi,-, od iii’ 

]-. 7. 1/oyd. El. <le rOne.st de la Er. j.. 4. Jink Man. Brit. Bot. rd. ii. j,. C. 

E. oamo.suR, Gr. & Godr. (non Gtiss.) Jlnb. Ann. Nat. IIi,st. u-.y. ii. Vol. XVI. p. 403 • 

and Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. j). 8. Gr. & Gudr. El. de Er. Vol. ]. p. 19. ’ 


None of the leaves dissected into capillary segments, but till of 
one form, alternate with long jictiolcs, reniform or sub-orbicular ; 
cordate at the base, with 3 roundish obovatc lobes, seldom reachino- 
hall-w^ay down; lobes with a few large shallow crenatures at the 
apex, or entire. Stipules short and broad, the free rounded auricles 
as large or larger than the adnate portion. Peduncles rather slender 
not narrowed upwards, usually equalling or exceeding in len-th 
the leaves opposite to which tliey spring. Flowers inch'^in 
diameter. Petals twice as long as the calyx. Stamens 8 to 10 
rather longer than the head of pistils. Style short and thick’ 
Achenes small, slightly inflated, rather numerous, closely packed in 
a globular head; their inner edge very convex towards the aiiex 
lower edge convex throughout, lleccjitacle globular, glabrous ’ 
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In ditches and wet places. Rather rare, but pretty widely distri- 
buted. It has occurred in Cornwall, Devon, Hants, Sussex, Kent, 
Surrey, Somerset, Glamorgan, Pembroke, Cardigan, Staffordshire, 
Leicester, York, Lancashire, Dumfries, and Lanarkshire, and, 
probably, will be found in other counties. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Spring to Autumn. 

Stem branched at the base, creeping in the mud; the upper 
portion floating Mdicn covered by water. Leaves very variable 
in size, from inch to inch across, occupying from half to 
1 hr(‘-c-quartcrs of a circle; the central lobe rounded at the end with 
.‘1 broad very shallow cr('natures ; the ]at(wal lobes slightly bi-lobed, 
Avith two or three cnaiaturcs in each of the subdivisions. Flowers 
varying a little in siz(^, but always larger than in the preceding or 
following species. Petals oblanccolate-oblong, 5- to 7-veined, white 
AAutli a tinge of yellow at the base, spreading like the rays of a 
star. Aehenes pale-yellowish olive, slightly attenuated at the tip, 
which passes ins(!nsii)ly into the apiculus formed by the persistent 
base of the style, which, from the convexity of the upper margin of 
the carpel, is nearly central. 

'J’he shortly obovate rounded lobes of the leaves, and larger 
flowers, distinguish this from the proceeding species, Avhich it re- 
sembles in habit. The earpels are also much more numerous and 
less inflated at the tip. 

I have not seen the leaves of this species opposite, as in the 
next, nor with the dark marking so common in that plant. 

Lenormand's Water Crowfoot. 

SPECIES VII.-RANUNCULUS HEDERACEUS. Linn. 

Plate XXVI. 

nckh. T(^ ri. dorm, ot Ilelv. Vol. TTI. Han. Tab. JI. Fig. 4573. 

JJah. Aim. Nat. Hist. ser. ii. Yol. XVI. p. 104 ; and ^laii. Brit. Bot. cd. v. p. 8. Koch^ 

Syii. Bl. Germ, pt Jlelv. pd. ii. p. 12. Gr. ct Godr. F\. de Fr. Vol. 1. p. 10. 

JJoreau, FI. du Cpiit. de la Fr. V^.)I. II. ]>. 0. JJrehissott, FI. de Noriiiaiidie, od. iii. 

p. 7. Lloyd^ FI. dp lOupst de la Fr. p. 5. 

B. cfeiiosiis, Crttss. I*rod. Suiipl. 187 ; ISyn. Vol. II. \\ 39. JBrehissouy FI. de Normandie, 

!'• 7 . 

None of the leaves dissected into capillary segments, but all 
of one form, opposite or more rarely alternate, stalked, broadly 
renilbrm, sub-cordate at the base, Avith 5 more or less distinctly 
marked entire, bluntly triangular or rounded lobes. Stipules longer 
than broad, almost entirely adnate. Peduncles rather slender, not 
exceeding and usually much shorter than the leaves, from the axil 
of whieh they spring (or Avhen the latter are alternate, opposite to 
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which they spring). Flowers about } inch in diameter. Petals 
as long as or very slightly exceeding the calyx. Stannais 0 
to 10, a little longer than the head of pistils. Style short. Aehenes 
rather stnall, very much inllated at the tip, rather numerous, closely 
packed in a globular head ; their inner edge nearly straight through- 
out, the outer edge convex nearly to the tip, which is very obtuse, 
almost truncate. Receptacle globular, glabrous. 

In ditches and wet places. Common, and universally distributed 
throughout Britain. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Spring to Autumn. 

Stem branched, creeping in mud, the upper portion floating 
when covered by water. Leaves from ^ inch to 1 iiudi across, 
rarely occupying so much as a scmi<*ii‘cle. IFhen growing on mud, 
the lobes are commonly triangular and quite entire ; but when in 
Avatcr of some depth, they float on the surface, and have the lobes 
completely rounded, and occasionally slightly cmarginate, when it 
appears to be R. coenosus of Gussone. Flowers very small. Petals 
white, tinged with yellow at the base, scarcely exceeding the calyx, 
narrowly oblong-oblanceolate, 8-veined, spreading like the rays of a 
star. Aehenes pale-yellowish olive, very much inflated at the tip, 
where the persistent base of the style forms an apiculus, wliich is 
quite on the upper side of the carped. 

When this plant grows in mud, the entire triangular lohes of 
the leaves distinguish it from all the other Batrachian Ranunculi ; 
and when found in water, the only one with which it can be con- 
founded is the preceding, from which it differs by having the leaves 
mostly opposite, broader in proportion to their length, with much 
siiallower and not at all obovate lobes, much more aduate stipules, 
shorter peduncles, flowers half tlie size, carpels much more inilated 
at the apex, and having a lateral and not a central aphiulus. The 
leaves of R. hcderaceus have very frequently dark markings, which 
I have never observed in R. coeiiosus. 

I have no doubt that the floating state of this plant is that 
which Gussone has named R. cfcnosus. lie does not descri])c the 
peculiarity of the carpels, nor of the stipules ; but he mc'ntions the 
petals as scai’cely exceeding the calyx. I ])oss('ss a specimen from 
Sicily, collected by MM. E. and A. lluet de Pavilion, to which the 
name of R. coenosus is given, and which is certainly the floating 
form of R. hedcu'aceus ; and I have also seen one from Professor 
Gasparini in Professor Bahington’s herbarium, similarly named, 
which is also the floating form of R. hederaceus. M. Brebisson’s 
plant is also identical with this. 

Ivy-leaved Water Crowfoot. 

Freiicli, llmoncuU a Feuilles de, Lierre, 
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The whole of the preceding Batrachian Ranunculi are consi- 
dered as forming a single species by Mr.Bentham ;* and Dr. Walker 
Arnott is apparently inclined to take the same view, althougli he 
giv(;8 specific descrij)tions of six. Is not this carrying the idea of 
super-species to an (ixtreine length ? Ror example : between 
R. circinatus and any of the other species there is not to he seen 
a single intermediate form (which could give an excuse for linking 
then! together), among many hundred specimens of Batrachia from 
all parts of tlui world, contaiiuid in the Hookerian Herbarium. 
By intermediate forms I here intend those which a practised eye 
would feel some hesitation in referring to either of two allied 
S 2 )(Hd(!S or sub-sjK^cies, — such as we find amongst the fruticose 
Rubi and Hieracia. 

Svb-Genus II.— EH-RANUIvCULHS. 

Sepals and petals 5, the latter usually with a scale over the 
nectary. Style short. Cai’pels without distinct transverse ridges. 

Land or marsh plants, Avith the leaves very seldom divided into 
capillary segments. Stipules iiuionspicuous, adnate. Peduncles 
not reflex(ul after flowering, usually terminal, and arranged in an 
irregular cyme. Petals yellow in the British species. 

SPECIES VIJI.-R A N UNCULUS SCELERATUS. Xmn- 

Plate XXVII. 

/ieiWt. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. III. J^an. Tab. XI. Fig. 4598 . 

Stem erect, branched, thick and hollow, furrowed. Lower leaves 
stalked, reniform or ])eutagonal in outline, 3-cleft, with lobed seg- 
ments, lobes crenated. Upper leaves nearly or quite sessile, tripar- 
tite ; segments tripartite, clli])tical, or strap-shaped, nearly entire. 
Petals little longer than sepals. Nectary Avithout a scale. Head 
of fruit oblong or oblong-ovoid, closely packed. Achenes small, 
very numerous, slightly compressed, their sides faintly trail sverscly 
wrinkled in the middle, with a furroAV on the back instead of a keel, 
and an extremely minute apiculus at their apex. Rece^itaele nar- 
rowly oblong, slightly hairy. 

In muddy ditches and wet places. Common throughout Britain, 
though it becomes less frequent in the northern part of the kingdom. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual or Biennial. 

Summer and Autumn. 

* Since tins paragraph was written, the first number of the illustrated edition of 
Mr. Bentham’s Handbook has ajipeared, and in it he recognizes R. hederaceus (including 
hederaceus and Lenormandi) as a »j>ecios distinct from f t. aquutilis. 
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Root of numerous white fibres. Stem 8 inches to 2 feet higli, 
in the larg’er specimens often as thick as a man s fing’cr at t le )ast, 
and branched at the top so as to form an irregularly corymbose 
cyme. Lower leaves glabrous, more or less deeply 3-cJcft, the Jateial 
segments again divided, though less deeply, and both the primary 
and secondary segments with a few lobes, which arc again crenated. 
Middle leaves on shorter stalks, and more deeply divided tlian 
the lower leaves; the uppermost of all, or bracts, as tliey may be 
termed, with scattered hairs on the narrow, sub-entire segments. 
Peduncles furrowed. Flowers about g inch across. Sepals re- 
flexed, hairy exteriorly. Petals obovate, pale yellow, about as long 
as the head of pistils. Achenes pale-yellowish olive, compressed, 
their upper edge slightly concave msar the base, and slightly convex 
towards the tip, the lower nearly semicircular, each side with a 
faintly- wrinkled patch in tlic middle. Plant yellowish green, shining. 

This plant cannot possibly be confounded with any other British 
species, and, as Professor Bahington observes, approaches more 
nearly to the Batrachian section of the genus than any of the other 
true Ranunculi, not only in the wrinkled carpels and the absence of 
a scale to the nectary, but also in habit, as, when tlu; plant grows 
in water (before the floAver-stalk is produced), the radical leaves often 
float on the surface, and remind the observer of those of R. aquatilis. 

Celery-leaved Crowfoot . 

French, Itenoncide scUcrate. German, (jifthahneiifuss^ FToscliPfiincK 
The Latin surname of this plant attributes to it a dozen evil qualities. In con- 
sequence of its chosen home in dirty or shallow waters, in muddy drains or dykes, it is 
called polluted, defiled, or dirty Crowfoot. Then it is “ scelerate,” because it is acrid, 
nipping, or biting; if chewed, it inflames the tongue; oven the distilled water of it is 
intensely acrimonious ; and as it cools it deposits crystals which are very insoluble and 
have the curious proi^erty of being inflammable ; yet, with all this acridity, if the plant 
be boiled and the water thrown off, it is not unwholesome, and the jfoasants of 
Wallachia eat it as a vegetable. The juice is so irritant, that if a])plied to the skin it 
will readily produce blisters. Mr. Francis says that he saw a begging impostor producing 
inflammation by this means, in order to excite comj)assion. 

SPECIES IX.— ranunculus ophioglossipolius. 

Yill. 

Plate XXYIII. 

Reich, Ic. FI. Germ, ct Helv. Vol. III. Ran, Tab. XXL Fig. 4G13. 
stem erect, branched, hollow, furrowed. Lower leaves stalked, 
broadly ovate, faintly serrate ; upp(;r leaves nearly or quite sessile, 
narrowly elliptical. Petals longer than the sepals. Nectary with 
a small scale narrower than the claw. Head of fruit glol)ular, 
closely packed. Achenes small and numerous, compressed, their 
sides with small raised points, or tubercles ; apiculus very small. 
Receptacle slightly clavate, glabrous. 
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Locally tibundant in “ St. Peter’s Marsh,” Jersey. This is half- 
way between St. llcilicr’s and St. Aubin’s, and is best known in the 
island by the less dignified appellation of “ Goose Green.” 

Channel Islands. Annual. Summer. 

Root of numerous whitish fibres. Stem slender, much branched 
in large examjiles, w'ith a general tendency to become irregularly 
dichotomous. Lowest leaves very broadly eordate- or rhomboid- 
ovate; those of the stem becoming narrower and more shortly 
stalked in proportion as they are placed higher up on the stem. 
Peduncles furrowed, opposite the leaves in unbranched specimens. 
Plowers scarcely a quarter of an inch across. Sepals spreading, 
glabrous. ' Pedals obovate, pale yedlow, a little longer than the head 
of pistils. Achoncs reddish brown, lenticular, compressed ; their 
upper edge slightly convex, the lower nearly semicircular, faintly 
tuherculate on the sides. Plant yellowish green, glabrous, or with 
distant ad])ressed hairs towards the ujjper part. 

This j)lant presents little resemblance to any of our specie's, 
except the following, from which, however, the tuberculated carpels 
readily distinguish it. When growing the habit of the plant is 
much more that of R. sceleratus than of R. Plammula. 

Adder' s-tongue-lemed Sfeai'wort. 


SPECIES X.— ranunculus PLAMMULA. Sm. 

Platbs XXIX. XXX. 

Rootstock not stoloniferous. Stem decumbent and usually 
rooting at the base ; the upper portion erect or procumbent, slightly 
branched, hollow, furrowed. Leaves varying from ovate; to linear, 
somewhat acute, faintly and remotely denticulate or e'ntire; the 
earliest and those of the barren shoots broadest and with the 
longest stalks, the upj)cr ones sessile. Pedune'le;s furrowed. Flowe'rs 
rather small. Nectary with a rudimentary scale. Head of fruit 
globular, loosely packed. Achenes rather small, not compressed, 
appearing smooth to the naked eye, very obscurely margined, and 
not at all winged ; apiculus very small. 

Sub-Species I.— Ranunculus eu-Plammula, 

Plate XXIX. 

R. Elammula, Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et IIclv. Vol. I] I. Ran. Tab. X. Fig. 4945. 

11. Flammula, Linn. Species Plant, p. 772. Fries, Sumni. Veg. Scand. p. 142. Koch, 
Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. p. 434. Roreau, FI. du Ceut. de la Fr. ed. iiL Vol. II. 
p. 14. Godet, FI. du Jura, p. 12. 

11. Flammula, var. a, Auct. jdurimum. 
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Stem erect, ascending or prostrate, with tlie internodes si raight 
(not regularly arched), usually rooting only at the ]o^^ er nodes. 
Apiculus of the ripe achenes about one-eighth of the length of the 
whole, obtuse. 

Var. a. mb-ercctus. 

Stem decumbent and rooting only at the very base, terminal 
portion erect. 

Var. /3. pseuclo-reptans. 

R. rcptan.s, Thuil. (non Linn.) 

Stem procumbent, rooting at the nodes ; tlic apex alone ascend- 
ing. Leaves usually narroAver than in var. a, and the whole plant 
smaller. 

In ditches, marslics, and wet pastures. Very common through- 
out Britain. Var. ^ much ]('ss frequent tlian var. a. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Boot of white simple fibres. Stem about 1 to 2 feet hi!;h in 
var. a, 3 to 9 inches in var. 3. Leaves very variable in sha])(' : 
tliose at tlie bottom of tlu; stem broadest, A'arying irora broadlv 
ovate to narrowly elliptical, lanceolate; stem leaves with the base 
ot the jietiole amplexicaul ; ujipiw leaves se.ssilc, sub-anijilexieanl, 
usually lignlate. Pcdnncles slightly pubescent. Elowia's in an 
irregularly corymbose cyme in var. «, or nearly solitarv in var. 3. 

I- incli to I inch in diameter. Petals obovate, ])!ile a cIIoaw Achenes 
roundish, gre(mish olive, appearing finely granulated under a power- 
ful lens, with an extremdy short, b]unt^apiculus. 

The_ perennial root, the .stem decumbent at the base and mncli 
firmer in texture, the more glaucous colour, larger lloAicrs, and 
smooth green achenes, arc sufficient distinctions between the 
bioadci forms of the pi'cscait iilant and the preceding. 


Sur Si'Kcn s H-— Eanunculus reptans. i/un. 

Plate XXX. 

R Flamwuln/l R<-'<ch. Tc. FI. Germ, ot ITolv. Vol. III. Tah X Fi^r 4795 
K. roptaus,^ Zmn. Species Phad. p. 772. Fries, Sxxnmc V.-g. ^caud. i.r'ltL'.' 'Koch 
syn. f J. Germ, et ITelv. j). 434. GmM, FJ. dii Juiii, ji. 12 . 

R. fllilbnnis, Mick. FI. Bor. Am. Vol. 1. j>. 320. 

R. Flamniula, var. Eng. FI. Vol. ]II. p. 45. 

R. ilauinnila, var. W Auct. plurinmm. 

stem procumbent, filiform, with arched internodes, rooting at 
the nodes Apiculus of the ripe fruit nearly one-fourth the leii'dh 

O 
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of the rest of the achene, sub-cylindrical, with the extreme point 
reilexcd. 

Sandy shores of Loch Lcven, near Kinross. 

Scotland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Plant producing a tuft of a few narrowly-elliptical, acute leaves 
on long ])etioles. Stems threadlike, with a few strap-shaped or 
elliptical-linear leaves. Flowers about f inch in diameter. Achencs 
about half or two-thirds of the usual size of those of R.eu-Flammula, 
with the beak much longer. 

Lesser Spearwort. 

French, Eenoncule Flammette^ Petite Douve, 

The specific name Flammula, the diminutive of is given to this plant as it 

causes a little flame or infliimniation on tlie skin. The leaves bruised and aj)i)lied to 
the surface will raise a blister in about half an hour. This is a sore which is difticult 
to heal, and consequently should only be used when a lasting vesication is required. 
Dr. Withering recommends the distilled water of 11. flammula as preferable to any 
other means for producing instant vomiting in cases of poisoning, without exciting the 
painful contortions resulting from the administration of white vitriol for a like jmrpose. 
Idghtibot describes an ingenious but simple method of using the bruised leaves as a 
blister ; he says that, in the Scottish Islands, they fill a limpet-shell with the bruis(‘d 
leaves and bind it on the part, the cup form of the shell neatly defining the place of the 
blister. 


SPECIES XL-RANUNCULUS LINGUA. Linn, 

Plate XXXI. 

AVvV/i, Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. HI. Umi, Tab. X. Fig. 1597. 

Rootstock creeping, stoloniferous. Stem erect, emitting roots 
at a few of tlie lon er Joints, braucliing above, holJoAV, fuiTOW(‘d. 
The earliest leaves, and those of the barren shoots on long stalks, 
ovate or oblong-ovate ; those on the lloweriug stem sessile, linear- 
lanceolate, very acute, faintly and I’cmotely denticulate or nearly 
entire. Peduncles not furrowed. Flowers very large. Kcctary 
with a rudimentary scale. Head of fruit globular, closely packed. 
Achencs large, numerous, much compressed, margined, the margin 
forming a i\iug on the upper edge, the apex narrowed into a short, 
slightly recurved beak, ivith a triangular jJi'olile, nearly half the 
length of the rest of the mature carpel. 

In ditches and by the sides of ponds. Sparingly distributed in 
England and Scotland, as far north as Moi-ayshire. It is most 
frequent in the fenny districts of England. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer and Autumn. 
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B/Oot creeping in tlie mud and producing stolons, in the 

end of the year, send up shoots with long stalked, very broadly 
ovate leaves, often slightly eordate at the base. Stem 2 to 4 feet 
high, and stout in proportion; the upper part branched in an 
irregularly dichotomous manner, so that the flowers form a some- 
what corymbose cyme. Leaves embracing the stem by their largely 
dilated bases (rudimentary stipules) ; the leaves themselves atte- 
nuated at each end, 6 inches to 1 foot long, and ■} inch to 1 inch 
broad. Peduncles with adpressed hairs. Plowers from 1 to 2 inches 
in diameter. Sepals spreading, ovate, concave, slightly strigose. 
Petals obovate or roundish, deep rich yellow, glossy on the inside. 
Head of fruit ^ inch in diameter, pale olive. Achencs appearing 
finely granulated under a powerful lens ; their margin on tlic upixn* 
side with a membranous wing, which is continued beyond the apex 
into the beak, which is sliglitly reflexed at the point. Whole plant 
nearly glabrous, or with adpressed hairs. 

Tlxis species has been sometimes confounded Avith P .Plammula ; 
but, irrespective of the difference in size, the beak and margin to 
the fruit render their determination an easy matter, when the plant 
is in a state in which this can be examined. The stem leaves are 
also much more gradually tapered and acute than those of Jt. Elam- 
mula, the flowers of a deeper yellow, and the whole plant of a 
brighter green. 

Greater Spearvoort. 

It is an acrid plant, like most of its tribe, and its poisonous characters are not 
modified bj its growing in moLst or wet places. 


SPECIES XIL^RANUNCULUS AURICOmUS. Llnri, 

Plate XXX IL 

Meich. Ic. ri. Germ, et Helv. Vol. 111. Tab. XII. XIII. XIV. Fig. 4509. 

Rootstock short, not creeping, stem ascending. Radical leaves 
stalked, reniform or roundish in outline, varying from crenate-serrate 
to tripartite with the divisions deeply cut. Stem leaves quite sessile, 
divided to the base into ligulate-linear segments, which in the 
uppermost leaves or bracts are quite entire. Peduncles downy, 
not furrowed. Sepals hairy, applied to the petals, which have no 
scale covering the nectary. Head of fruit globular, loosely packc^d. 
Achenes a little compressed, smooth to the naked eye, slightly mar- 
gined, the persistent style forming a cylindrical, tapering, recurved 
beak. Receptacle with stalk-like projections, to which the achencs 
are aflSxed. 

In woods and moist shady places. Common in England, less so 
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in Scotland, where it has not hecn observed farther north than tho 
county of Moray on tho east, and the neighbourhood of Glasgow on 
the west. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Spring. 

Plant often growing in tufts, with numerous stems, very slightly 
branched above, curved at the base, then erect or inclined. Kadical 
leaves numerous, and varying much in shape and division on tho 
same individual. Stem leaves only placed at the points where 
branches are given off, with 6 to 9 narrow segments ; those which 
arc situated lowest on the stem often cut, or furnished with pro- 
jecting lobes ; the uppermost leaves quite entire, and narrower. 
Plowers when perfect often 1 inch in diameter ; but very frequently 
vseveral of the petals are abortive or deformed. In Scotch specimens 
I have very seldom found the flowers perfect; but in Kent and 
Surrey they are generally so. Achenes slightly granulated under a 
lens, and often with a few short hairs on the surface ; beak at first 
re volute, but only curved when the fruit is mature. Ileccptacle 
very curious, having projecting cylindrical processes about g-o ijich 
long, a character first pointed out in the last edition of Professor 
Bal)ington’s j\lanual of British Botany. Plant bright yellowfish 
green, almost glabrous, having only very short remote hairs, except 
on the peduncles. 

Beak of the fruit longer than in most of the following species, 
from which it may be r('adily distinguished by the absence of a 
scale over tho nectary. 

Jf'ood Croicfoot. Golden-haired Crowfoot, or Goldilocks. 

Tho sjiocific naiiio Aiwicoviiis is derived fj’om aureus, golden, and coma, a lock of 
liair. It dillers remarkably from the rest of the Ranunculus tribe, iu that it is Jiot at 
all acrid ; and it has been called Sweet Wood Crowfoot. 


SPECIES XIIL—R ANUNCULUS ACEIS. Hn.t. 

Plate XXXIII. 

Jloolstock short, not enlarged. Stem erect. Radical leaves 
stalked, pentagonal in outline, tripartite or 8-clcft, with the segments 
more or less deeply cut and toothed. Low er stem leaves similar, 
but on shorter stalks ; uppermost ones sessile, with narrower, often 
entire segments. Peduncles hairy, not furrow'cd. Sepals hairy, 
applied to the petals, w’hich have a cons]hcuous scale over the 
nectary. Head of fruit globular. Achenes compressed, smooth to 
the naked eye, conspicuously margined, and terminated by a short, 
more or less curved beak. llecci)taclc glabrous. 
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Sub-Species I— RanunculuS eu-acris. 

Plate XXXIII. 

R. acris, Jord. Obs. sur PI. Nouv. et Ci'it. dc la Ir. Frag. VI. ji. 15. 

Rootstock short, oblique. Radical leaves with the jwimary 
segments divided into secondary ones by incisions, whicli reach at 
least half-way down to the base; secondary segments at least twice 
as broad as long, with a few large tooth-like lobes. Stem and l(>avcs 
with adpressed hairs, except at the base of tlic former and on the 
stalks of the latter, wliere they are most commonly spreading. 
Petals broadly oljovate, Avedge-shaped at the base ; nectary scale 
about as broad as long. 

o 


Vai‘. a. Sleveni. 

R. Stcvetii, Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Ilelv. Vol. III. Ran. Tab. XVTI. Fig. 4005. 

R. StevcDi, “ Aiidrz.” Btyrma, FI. du Cent, de la Fr. ed. iii. Vol. 11. p. 15. 

Stem with scattered hairs at the hasc. Sci^raents of tlie radical 
loaves not overlapping cacdi other. Ecak of the aeheno not lialf the 
length of the remaining part of the carpel, Avith a curved point, 
which disappears wdicn the fruit is perfectly ripe. 

Var. 0. vul'jatns. 

R vulgatus, Jord, in Boreem^ FI. du Cent, de la Fr. ed. iii. Yol. .11. ]>. 15. 

Base of the stem and petioles densely clotlicd Avith very numerous 
spreading or reflexed fulvous hairs. Segments of the radical leaves 
overlapping each otlicr. Beak of the atdicne scarcely half as long 
as tlie remaining part of the carpel, Avith a hooked point, which is 
usually persistent. 


? Var. y. rectus. 

H. acris, 7Mch. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Yol. III. Jlau. Tab. XVII. Fig. 4606. 

R. rectus, “ Bauli.” Bureau, FI. du Cent, de la Fr. ed. iii. Yol. II. p. 15. 

Hairs fcAv, all adpressed. Segments of the radical leaves not 
overlapping each other. Beak of the achene about half as long as 
the rest of the carpel, slightly curved, “ disappearing at maturity.” 
{Boreuu.) 

In meadows and pastures, and on mountains, a and 0 very 
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common throughout the kingdom; 7 on Lochnagar, Aberdeenshire, 
and prolmbly in other places. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Early Summer 

to Autumn. 

Rootstock thickened, obliquely creeping for a short distance 
(very sliort and almost perp(mdicular in 7 ). Stem erect, 1 to 2 
f('et high, cxc(ipt when growing on mountains, when it is much 
shorter. ITjjper part of tlie stern branclied, forming an irregular 
cyme. Leaves varying much in the degree of incision and tlie 
breadth of the lobes. Elovvers f inch to 1 inch in diameter. Achenes 
lenticular, brown when ripe, appearing finely granulated only when 
examined under a pou^erful lens ; beak at first curved at the end 
hut this portion is very often deciduous. 

This is the only sub-species of R. acris of which I have seen 
Eritish specimens. The Rev. W. W. Newbould, however, believes 
that he has seen in Yorkshire R. Roraeanus, which is a second sub- 
species, of which there is a very good figure in Reichenbach’s 
leones Elora; Germanicoe ct Ilclveticoe, Vol. III. Ran. Tab. XVI. 

Eig. 4000, under the name of R. acris. Descriptions of it will he 
found in Jordan’s Ohs. Erag. VI. p. 19; and Rorcau’s Elore du 
Cent, de la Er. cd. iii. p. 15. This plant has the rootstock not at 
all creeping, but very short and perpendicular ; the leaves are much 
more deeply divided, the segments and ultimate lobes nearly linear 
in outline. The plant is also much less hairy, and the hairs are all 
adpressed even at the bottom of the stem. The petals arc narrower, 
more wedge-shaped at the base, and have the nectary scale longer 
than broad. Var. 7 (rectus) of R. eu-acris, approaches this plant 
in several imjiortant feature's, as in the rootstock being scarce'ly 
creeping, and the rather wedge-shaped petals, narrow nectary scale, 
and adpressed scanty hairs ; but the leaves arc much less firu'ly cut, 
and the beak of the fruit much longer. Perhaps a larger series of 
specimens than I have been able to examine might connect these 
two plants. As far as I have observed, the receptacle of R. eu-acris 
becomes very decidedly clavate in drying ; hut in the few specimens 
of R. Rormanus which I have seen, it remains cylindrical. This may, 
however, be mc'rely accidental. 

A third sub-species, R. Eriesianus (Jordan), occurs on the Conti- 
nent, but I have found nothing like it amongst Rritish examjiles of 
R. acris. This is more hairy than even the var. vulgatus of II. eu- 
acris, and has the root leaves much less divided, closely resembling 
those of the continental R. lanuginosus ; and the stem leaves, similar 
in shape to the root leaves, are more numerous. 

Upright Meadoio Crotrfoot. Buttercvp, or Kingcup. 

German, Wiesenranunkel, Kleine BuUerblume. 

Acrid by pre-eminence, this favourite flower grows everywhere ; and although its 
bright colour and hardy growth render it familiar to everyone, care must be had to 
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its irritating and poisonous qualities. It is said that even pulling up the j)lant with 
bare hands and carrying it some distance has produced inflammation in delicate 
skins. We know of foolish children who having eaten the bright yellow flowers 
and green leaves were made extremely ill thereby. Cattle in general will not feed 
on it ; but sometimes, when hungry, they have been turned into a field of butterciij)S, 
and having eaten them, their moutlis have become sore and blistered. According to 
Linnaeus, cows, horses, and pigs refuse it, but goats and sheep will eat it. When 
made into hay its noxious qualities arc lost. Poetically, the associations of this jdant 
are numerous. An old author introduces it as emblematical of the manhood of 
months: — “June is drawn in a mantle of dark-green grass, and upon his head a 
garland of bents, kingcups, and maidenhair.” 

Another more modern author says, — 

“Here’s a kingcup of gold brimming over with dew. 

To bo kissed by a lip just as fresh as its own.” 

Cay, the poet, tells us, — 

“ Fair is tlie kingcup that in meadow^ blows.” 

In the “ Shejdierd’s Oracles” we are told it was worn by lovers at beti*othing 
time, and its golden colour was dedicated to Hymen in more classical history. Old 
Quarles says, — 

“ Love-sick swains 

Compose rush-rings and myrtle-berry chains. 

And stuck with glorious kingcups in their bonnets, 

Adorn’d with laurel slips, chaunt their love sonnets.” 

A variety of this plant has become double, and long been an inhabitant of 
gardens under the name of Bachelor’s Buttons ; in French, Bouion-J! Or, 


SPECIES xiv.-ranunculus repens. Linn, 

Plate XXXIV. 

Reich. Tc. FI. Germ, et Ilelv. Vol. HI. Ran. Tab. XX. Fig. 4G10. 

Uootstock short, not enlarged. Stem decumbent, with creeping 
scions or runners. Leaves stalked, triangular-ovoid in outline, 
ternatc or hiternate, the middle leaflet almost always, and the side 
ones occasionally stalked, 3-cleft, with the segments incise-serrate. 
Uppermost leaves sessile, with narrowly elliptical or strap-shaped 
usually entire segments. Peduncles hairy, furrowed. Sepals hairy, 
applied to the petals, which have a conspicuous scale over the nectary. 
Head of fruit globrdar. Achenes compressed, smooth to the naked 
eye, conspicuously margined, with a straight or slightly-curvcd 
tapering beak. Receptacle slightly liairy. 

Hedge-banks, river-sides, meadows, and cultivated ground. Very 
common throughout Britain. 

Bngland, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 
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Rootstock very short, ohliquo, emitting numerous thick fibres. 
Primary stem sub-erect, 8 inches to 2 feet high ; runners produced 
about the time when the primary stem flowers, and throwing u]) 
ascending flowering shoots later in the year. Leaves varialde in 
the shape of tlic s('graents and in the depth of tlu'ir divisions. 
PJowers 1 ineli or more in diameter, briglit yellow, the petals less 
spi’eadiiig than in the pnndous s))ecies. Aehenes lenticular, broAvn 
when ripe, much eonipressed, appearing iiiudy granulated uiuh'r a 
lens ; beak about ball' tin? length of the r(‘st of the carpel. AVlioh^ 
])lant more or less hairy, the hair generally spreading, exee])t u])on 
the young leaves and peduncles. In moist, shady ])laees i be ])lant 
is often robust, the branches asecjuling instead of creeping and 
rooting, and the stt'ins less hairy. 

tt. Caleyanus (Doji, Gardener’s Dictionary, A"ol. I. p. 37) is 
described as having the calyx reflexed. It is said to be native 
near Londo}i, in dry places, jiartieularly in the late ]\Ir. Caley’s 
garden at Eayswater. It is probably only a form of 1’. r('])ens ; 
but Don is the only botanist avIio appears to have met with it.* 

Creepbuj CrotrJ'ooL 

It is tlie Cackoo-bnd of Sliakospeare, so called fi’oia its early and bright appearance 
in the sjiriiig, accompanying tlic anaval of the cuckoo : — 

‘‘ When daisies ]>ied and violets Iduc, 

And vuckoo-h'Uils of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows with delight.” 

It is also called Oold-cups, Gold-ball.s, and IMaiy-buds, .sometimes im]»n»))t'rly 
Buttercup. Like others of it.s family, it i.s acrid and irritant. 


SPECIhS XV.-RANUNCULUS BULBOSUS. Linn. 

Plate XXXV.t 

Ilmch. Ic. FI. Cenn. et Ilelv. Vol. III. Lan. Tnh. XX. Fig. 40 11. 

Rootstock resc'inbling a conn. Stem erect or asc('nding, 
slightly branched. Leaves ovoid in outline ; the radical and lowei' 
stem leaves stalked, ternate, Avith 3-eleft segments, or biternate; 
the middle leaflet Avith a longer stalk than tlu; side ones, Avhich are 
frequently sessile, all more or less dec])ly cut, lobed, or crenat(‘- 
serrate ; upper leaves sessile, Avith narroAveu’ segmemts baving a few 
strap-shaped lobes. Peduncles hairy, furrowed. Sepals hairy. 


* The Plate of B. repciis is E. B. 51 G, with additional dissections drawn by 
Mr. J. E. Sowtuby. 

t The Plate is E. B. 515, with additional di.ssectioiis drawn by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. 
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reflcxod. Petals with a conspicuous scale over the nectary ; scale 
widest at the top, which is cmarginate and as hroad as the claw of 
the petal. Head of fruit globular-ovoid. Achcncs compressed, 
smooth to the naked eye, conspicuously margined, with a short, 
broad, hooked beak. Ikeccptacle hairy. 

In meadows, pastures and downs. Very common in England and 
the south of Scotland; hut not certainly known to occur in the 
latter country north of the Caledonian Canal. This speci('s loves a 
drier situation than tlic last two, which makes it 2 )reler chalky and 
gravelly soils. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Spring and 
Early Summer. 

Eoot of thickened tihres. Rootstock enlarged into a conn 
resembling that of a Crocus, .and varying from tlie siz(! of a large 
pea to that of a Avalnut, clotlual with the ex])andeu h.ases of the leal- 
stalks. Stem G to IS inches higli, solitary, or 2 or 3 IVom the same 
coian, corymhosely branched in the upper portion, so as to (bian an 
irregular cyme. Leaves veay variable in the shape of their segments 
and the depth of their divisions ; but the jniddlc leaflet has a longer 
stalk and the ultimate divisions arc niore obtuse than in It. repens. 
Elowers often 1 inch or more in diamet(>r, rich yellow in colour, 
paler externally as in the allied S])ecies. Sepals pale yellowish, 
hairy without and smooth within, a 2 )plied to the petals for about 
one-fourth of their length, then suddenly reflexed, their ti])s in 
c07itact with the j)edunclc, which is usually long. Petals broadly 
obovate, with a wedgc-sha])ed base. Achenes lenticular, brown wlum 
ripe, much comj)ressed, aj)pearing finely granulated under a lens ; 
b('ak much hooked, scarcely one-fourth the length of the rest of the 
carpel. Whole plant of a lively grecji, more or less 2 )Uose, the 
hail's adpressed or slightly jiatent. 

Biilhous-rooled Crowfoot. 

French, Renoncuh llulheuse. Ccrinan, JJer Zwlehclwurzelige Hahneiifim. 

Also called indiscriminately by the people, Kingcup, Buttercup, Cuckoo-huds, and 
St. Anthony’s Turnip. It is, perhaps, the commonest of the Itanimculiis family in our 
fields, and was once supposed to give a yellow tint to butter made from the milk of cows 
which had eaten it. Cows, however, do not eat much of this weed, and it is more 
probable that the rich tint of the butter is caused by the vigorous health of the cattle 
when they liave plenty of fresh grass and good pure air. 

The root is the most acrid part of this plant ; for, although the juice of the 
herbage is stimulating and produces sneezing, the root will blister, it is said, as 
certainly and with much less pain than Spanish flies. Pigs are remarkably fond of the 
roots, and will go long distances to get them ; they aie said to do them no harm. 
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BPECIES XVI.-R A N U N C U L U S H I R S U T U S. Curt. 

Elate XXXVL* 

TidcJi. Ic. FI. Germ, et Hclv. Vol. III. Ran. Tab. XXIII. Fig. 4G17. 

Jiub. J\lan. Frit. Bot. ed. v. p. 11. Uoolc. & Am. Brit. FI. p. 11. 

It. jihilonotis (Elirh.), Jiaidli,. Handbook Brit. FI. p. C3. 

Fries, Sumni. Veg. Scaml. p. S.'i. Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. ii. p. 19. 
Or. & Godr. FI. de Fr. Vol. I. j). 57. 

It. sardous, “ Crantz,” Aiojuste Gras, in Bulletin de la Soc. Bot. de la Fr. Vol. IX. 
p. 324, 

Is’o rootstock. Stems numerous, erect or ascending, slightly 
l)j-anclicd. Leaves roundish or shortly ovoid in outline ; the radical 
and lower stem leaves stalktal, ternatc, with 3-cleft segments; the 
middle leaflet stalked, the lateral ones sessile; or the radical leaves 
simjdy trij)artitc or trifld; segments coarsely serrate, or crenatc- 
serratc; upper leaves sessile, with narrowly elliptical segments. 
Peduncles hairy, furrowt'd. Sepals hairy, reflexed. Petals with a 
conspicuous scale over the nectary; scale rounded at the top, 
considerably narrower than the claw of the petal. Head of fruit 
glohular-ovoid. Achenes compressed, conspicuously margined, with 
raised points dis])osed in an incom])l(ite cii'clo (rarely in two) near 
the margin, visible to the naked eye ; beak extremely short, 
ascending, straight, lleceptacle hairy. 

In damp meadows, especially in the vicinity of brackish water, 
on places OAn'rflowed in winter, and by road-sides. Ttathcr rare, and 
not known to extend north of the counties of Perth and Argyle. 
Indeed, I haye not myself seen it, excejjt as a straggler, north of 
IBerwickshire. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual or Biennial. Summer 

and Autumn. 

Boot fibrous, throwing up numerous stems 0 to IS inches high. 
Leaves bearing cousideralile resemblance to those of B. bulbosus, 
but usually shorter and less divided. PloAvers f inch to 1 inch in 
diameter, bright yellow, paler than in the last species, but Avith the 
serials reflexed in a precisely similar manner, and resembling them 
in (5very respect. Petals obovale, navroAver than in B. bulbosus, 
and Avith the nectary scale much iiarroAver in projiortion, and 
rounded, not emarginate or truncate at the toji. Achenes lenti- 
cular, reddish broAvn Avhen ripe, much compressed, Avith a very 
prominent margin and a fcAv raised obtuse points, disposed in 


* Tlic Plate is E. P>. 1501, with coiTcctcd dissections drawn by Mr. J. E. Sowerby, 
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an incomplete circle close to the margin, the points being most 
numerous and distinet from the apex to half-way down the outc>r 
side of the carpel ; sometimes there is a second impcrlcct (urcle 
within the first ; the whole surface on which the tubercles arc 
placed appearing finely granulated under a lens ; beak straight, 
ascending, triangular in profile, less than one-fourth the length 
of the remaining portion of the carpel. Whole plant rather dull 
green, more or less hairy, the base of the stems and peduncles ivith 
white spreading or reflexed hairs. 

This sp(!cies has very much the general aspect of R. bulhosus, 
but has never the enlarged base of the stem which is found in that 
species. The present plant also grows in dense tufts, Avith numerous 
stems, which may be very readily se))aratod from each otluw at the 
base. The h'avcs are generally rouiuhn- and less divided, the floAvi'rs 
snuiller and paler, and the whole plant more hispid, and with the 
hairs on the lower jiart of the stem not at all adj)ressed. The 
acheiKis are totally diflerent, so that Avhen the plants arc in seed 
the one cannot possibly be mistaken for the other. 

This species is usually calk'd H. hirsutus by IJritish, and E.. 
philonotis by Continental botanists. The former is the earlic'r 
name, and I have retained it, not only on that account, but because 
it has been applied exclusWely to this plant. E. philonotis has been 
occasionally used to include not only 11. hirsutus, but also II. 
trilobus, a plant of Southern Europe, AAdiich I believe to be only 
sc|)arable as a sub-speci('.s from It. hirsutus; the only points of 
dili'ercnce l)eing the much narrower p('tals, the fruit with raised 
])oints all over the disk, and the leaves Avith narroAATr, mon', 
s('rrated segments. I Avould then propose to acc('pt It. ])hilonolis 
as the aggregate species, including It. hirsutus and It. trilobus as 
sub-species, it. jiarvulus of Linna'iis Avas apj)lied to a small few- 
floAvered ibrm of It. hirsutus, and the name lias boon abandoned 
by general consent. ]\1. Auguste Givis contends that the naino 
“ sardous ” ought to be ajijdied to this jdant, as the earliest 
of its cognomens ; but it is to be hoped that ho will find few 
foiioHcrs.* 


Ilairjj Croicjoot. 


* Some botanists seem to consider it a meritorious act to rescue a forgotten name 
from oblivion, and to look upon such a disct)veiy as being of almo.st as mucli bentj/it to 
science as the detection of some overlooked sjiecific character. iSneh authors appear 
(mtirely to forget that names are merely arbiti-ary terms to represent the plants to 
which they belong. The rule, that wlien a species is already known by two or more 
names the earliest given of these is to be adopted, is agreed to solely as a means of 
attaining unanimity in nomenclature ; but tlie rijvival of an obsolete ap[)ellation by 
which no one now knows the plant is only producing instead of avoiding confusion, and 
should he discouraged to the utmost. 
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SPECIES XVII.— RANUNCULUS PARVIPLORUS. Linn. 

Plate XXXVII.* 

Rdch. Ic. FL Germ, et Helv. Vol. III. Itan. Tab. XXI. Fig. 4616. 

No rootstock. Stems numerous, at first ascending, afterwards 
procumbent, little branched, dichotomous. Leaves stalked, reniform, 
orbicular, or pentagonal in outline, 3-clcft, with crcnate-scwratc 
segments ; the radical leaves often only crenate-serrate ; the up})cr 
stem leaves frequently with 5 acute lolies. Peduncles opposite the 
heaves or in the forks of the branches, hairy, furrowed. Se[)als 
hairy, reflexed. Petals elliptical, scarcely ('xceeding the calyx, with 
an inconspicuous scale over the nectary. Head of fruit spheroidal, 
depressed. Aehenes compressed, margined, covered with raised 
tubercles surmounted by little hooks, the former visible to the 
naked eye ; beak nearly half as long as the rest of the carpel, 
with a triangular profile hooked at the point. Receptacle glabrous. 

In hedge banks, cornfields, and waste places ; preferring a dry 
gravelly or sandy soil. Rather sparingly, but generally distributed 
in England. 

England, Ireland. Annual. Early Summer. 

Root fibrous, throwing up numerous stems 6 to 18 inches long. 
L(“avcs gen(!rally cordate at the base, variable in their degree of 
incision, but rarely divided more than half-way down, excepting 
those which arc near the extremity of the stem, which have narrow 
segments. Elowers ^ inch in diameter, pale yellow. Aehenes 
reddish brown Avhen ri])e, lenticular, bulging on the lower side; 
the tubercles more conspicuous than in R. liirsutus, and not con- 
fined to the vicinity of the margin, but spri;ad over the wholes 
surface of the carjiel; beak smooth, greenish. Whole plant dull 
yellowish green, covered with soft, scattered hairs. Carpels fewer 
in number than in R. liirsutus, but more numerous than in the 
following. Petals sometimes partially abortive. 

Small-Jlowo'cd Crowfoot. 

01(1 Gerard e, the herbalist, who found a use for everything, tells us “ that many do 
use to tie a little of the herb, stamped with salt, unto any of the fingers again.st the 
j)ain of the tootliache;’' and he accounts for the cure vt^iy satisfactorily, viz. : “ whicli 
iiiedicirie seldonie faileth, for it causeth greater pain in the linger than was in the 
tooth, by means whereof the greater paine taketh awaye the lesse.” 


The Plato is E. B. 120, with corrected dissections drawn by Mr. J. K Sowerby. 
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SPECIES XVIII._R ANUNCULUS ARVENSIS- Linn. 

Plate XXXVIIL* 

KeicJt. Ic. FI. Germ, et Ilelv. Vol. III. Han. Tab. XXL Fig. 4G14. 

Ko rootstock. Stem solitary, erect, slightly branched. Leaves 
.stalkt'd, the lowest ones obovate, toothed at the tip, the rest 3-clel‘t, 
or tripartite; or ternate, with 3-clei't or tripartite segments; the 
greatest amount of division in the leaves occurring in those on the 
middle portion of the stein, and the narrowest s(‘gments in those 
nearest its summit. Peduncles op])osite the leaves and terminal, 
slightly hairy, not furrowed. Sejials slightly hairy, apjdic'd to the 
petals. Petals obovate-olilong, with a conspicuous scale over the 
nectary; scale broadest above, where it is truncate, as broad as 
the claw of the petal. Head of fruit spheroidal, much dcj)rcsscd. 
Achenes compn'ssed, margined, covered with hook(*d spines or 
conical tubercles, distrilmtcd over the whole surface, but the mar- 
ginal ones the longest and stoutest; beak two-thirds the length of 
the rest of the carpel, with a narrowly triangular jirolile, straight 
or slightly arched. Pioccptacle hairy. 

In cornfields. Common in England ; but only a straggler in 
Scotland, in which country the neighbourhood of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow appears to be the northern limit. 

England, [Scotland,] Ireland. Annual. Summer. 

Root fibrous, throwing up a single erect stem G inches to 2 feet 
high. Lower leav(?s wedge-shaped in outline, the upper ones with 
strap-shaped segments. Elowia-s scarcely ^ inch in diameter, ]iale 
yi'llow, more cup-shaped than usual in this genus. Achenes reddish 
brown, with a green beak ; 4 to 8, usually all in one roAV, ]- to y inch 
long, sub-oi’bicular, with the two sides nearly parallel ; the s])ines 
or tubercles varying considerably in size. In this species the 
processes on the carpels approach much ni'arm* the margin than in 
11. hirsutus and It. parviilorus, for tlic margin itself siaans to be 
carried up into a prominent ring from which the largi!st of the 
spines take their rise. 

A variety, inermis, is mentioned in the Continental Eloras in 
Avhich the achenes are destitute of sjiines or tubercles, the surface 
Ixang merely reticulated ; hut this I have never seen, nor have I 
heard of its occurrence in Britain. 

Corn Crowfoot. 


* Tlie Plate of IL arveiisis is E. B. 135, with additional dissections drawn by 
Mr. ,1. E Sowerby. 
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The specific name arvensis is derived from arvum, a ploughed field. It is some- 
times called Hunger-weed. This is one of the most virulent of the Ranunculus 
family, and is said to he very dangerous to cattle, although they eat greedily of it. 
]M. Brugnon, who has given a particular account of its qualities, relates that three 
ounces of its juice killed a dog in four minutes. Near Turin several sheep 
were killed by eating it, which first led to an investigation of its effects. Cholic, 
with inflammation of the stomach, were the symptoms, which were best removed 
by pouring vinegar down the animals’ throats. This poison seems to act in para- 
lyzing the nerves of the stomach, and also in an acrid ulcerating efiect, as dark spots 
were found in the stomach of the sheep. 

It may be remarked that, in making a collection of dried plants, the bright yellow 
petals of the Crowfoots retain their brilliancy remarkably after drying. 

Sub-Genus III.— PICAUIA. Dill. 

Sepals 3. Petals 8 to 12. Nectary covereil by a scale. Stigma 
sessile. Aehenes smooth or hairy, spherical, with an attenuated 
base. 

sr KOI GS XIX.— R ANUNCULUS PICARIA. Linn. 

I»LATE XXXIX. 

Ficaria ranunculoide.s, Mi'mclt, et Auct. plnr. 

Rootstock producing oblong, slightly clavato tubers. Stem 
decunilient at the base, branched. Leaves stalked, broadly ovate, 
or reniform, cordate at the base, Avith the lobes approximate or 
diverging, rejiand, crenate or bluntly toothed. Peduncles much 
longer than the h'aves from the axils of Avhich they spring. Sepals 
usually 3. Petals oblong, 8 to 12. Nectaiy Avith a small scale. 
Head of fruit globular. Aehenes globular, attenuated at the base, 
and Avith a very small dot at the apex. 

Sub-Species L— Ranunculus eu-Ficaria. 

Plate XXXIX* 

R. Ficaria, or Ficaria ranunculoidca, F. Schidt^, Archives de Flore, IS")/), j). 122; and 

18th and 19th Jahresbericht der Pollicliia, p. 34. 

PloAvers about 1 inch in diameter. Carpels nearly glabrous. 
Leaves appearing in spring. 


* The Plate of R. eu-Ficaria has been re-drawa from G. B. 584, with corrections 
and additions, by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. 
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Yar. a, (Virercjcns. P. Scliultz. 


Ficuria }y,ch. Ic. T-l. (L'l-in. ot ll.lv. V.,1. HI Tall. I. FI- 4572. 

Fioaria ramnuMil«*iilf> n. divi'i-iais, F. Srhnltz, Arcliivt's (1(‘ Flmt*. j>. 122. 

Faiiunculus Kiv iria. ./on A Ol»s. sur PI. Noiiv. on C’ril. Fra-. A I. }*. •>. 

Fu'avia nuwiiiouloulos, {h\ k Codr. FI. do Fr. A ol. 1. p. Honan, M. dii Cont. de la 
Fr. od. in. Vu\. IL p. 20. 


Lobes of tbc lowest leaves not overlapping at tbe base. 


Lowest 


sbeatlis narrow. 


Var. /3, incnmhens. P. Scimltz. 


Ficaria calthscfolia, Ic. FI. Germ, et ITolv. Vol. UI. Uan. Tal.. I. Fig. 4 -71 (non 

ffr. & G'o.M FI. <le Fr.). ^ 

Fioaria rannnouloides /I, incuinbcns, /'I !ichidlz, Airliivc.s cle Iloio, LSoo, ]>. 

11. Fioaria /I, incnnibens, F. &hiiUz, IStl. and 19th Jalnesbericht der Folliohia, i-. 31. 
II. ciiltliselolins, “Bluff” (non Jorcl Obs. Frag. VI. j). o). 

F. umbigna, Boreau^ FI. dii Cent, de la Fr. ed. iii. \ ol. II. ]). 20. 


Lobes of tlio lowest leaves overlapping at tlie base. Loivcst 
sheaths very broad, amplexicaul. 

In hedgebanks, meadows, out.skirts of woods, and damp places. 
Var. a common throughout Britain. I possess a specimen of var. 0 
from “ near Edinbui'gh, May, 1849,” colletited by myself, but the 
exact locality of whicli I do not recollect, as my attention had not 
then been drawn to this variety. 


England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Spring. 

Eoot of white branched fibres, along with which arc succulent, 
pale yellowish tubers, from ■} to 1 ineb long, and similar ones arc 
occasionally found in the axils of the lower leaves. Stem d(‘(‘um- 
bent, sometimes rooting at the lower joints, usually branched, the 
termination of the branches ascending. Polioles of the lowin' leaves 
very long, the leaves themselves very variable both in outlinii and 
in the degree of indinitation in the margin. I have one specimen in 
which the divisions between the triangular teeth or lobes extend 
more than one-third of the way down. Plowers variable in size, 
usually about 1 inch across. Petals usually about twice as long as 
the ovate-concave sepals, thick, rich yellow, glossy, turning whitish 
when they fade. Head of fruit globular. Achenes slightly downy, 
often abortive, spherical, witli the base attenuated towaids the 
part by which they are attached to the recej)t;icle ; the sphcri(‘.al and 
attenuated portions are nearly equal in length ; the apieulus, forrnc-d 
by the remains of the sessile stigma, (jxtremely small. Plant some- 
what succulent, bright green, shining, the leaves olten with dark 
markings. 
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Ranunculus Ficaria (Linn.) contains two suh-spocies, of wliicli 
only one occurs in Britian. To this I give the appellation of 11. cu- 
Ficaria. 

A second suh-species is common in the south of Europe ; it has 
much larger flowers, If to 2 inelies across, and these are produced 
at an earlier season than in the generally distributed plant ; the 
carpc'ls are much more hispid, and tlui rounder, longer stalked leaves 
npj)ear in early winter. It has been called by the following names : 
Ranunculus ficariajformis (F. Schultz) ; R. Ficaria 0, ealthadolius 
(Gussone) ; R. caltluefolius (Jordan) ; Ficaria grandiflora (llobert) ; 
F. caltlnefolia (Gr. & Godr., f/o// Itcicli.). 

A small-flowered plant, wit!) i-ound, deeply crenated leav('s, from 
Mount Tag-etiis, in Greece, named R. ficaj-ioides (Bor. & Chaub.), 
is jierhaps only anothei' sub-spccics of R. Ficaria. 

Lesser Celandine^ Celandine Crowfoof, Figicort, or Tileioort. 

French, Fieaire Rmioncnhidc. German, Scharhocks-KravX, Wild Loffd-Krmd, 

Pfennig salat. 

The specific name has reference to the shape of the roots, wliich arc somewhat like 
little figs. Its acrid ])roj)('rl y lias led to its use as a stimulant jilaster for some forms of 
external tumours; hence oik^ of its popular names. As the Celandine, its praises have 
been sung by modern poet.s. "Wordsworth has referred to it as ‘‘ the little humble 
Celandine.” The tiny tubers of the roots are often exposed to view by the wa.shing of 
contiguous streams, or by rain, and then they look somewhat like grains of wheat: this 
apj)earance has given rise to the assertion that it has “rained wheat.” The young 
loaves of thi.s plant are boiled by the common j)eo]»le in some ])art.s of Sweden, and 
eaten with safety. It appears that the deleterious jirojierties of the whole group may 
be dissijiated by the ajiplication of heat. It is in jurious to nioi.st grass hind ; but is said 
to be elFectually destroyed by a dre.ssing of coal or wood ashes. The flower loves the 
sunshine and light.. We generally tiiid it closed from about five in the evening until nine 
in the morning, and also during wt^t or very gloomy weather. Its Celtic name, Grlan 
(the sun), refers to this point in its history. 


Tjiir.E IV.— nELLEBORE.E. 

Sepals imbricated. Petals small, frequently abnormal or absent. 
Pistils not surrounded by a disk. Carpel Avith several ovules. Pruit 
of several follicles (rarely only one), dehiseiait at maturity, or iu 
one genus a hciTy. 

Herbs with the leaves all radical or alternate. 

SUD-lTvlBE I — C A L T H E iE. 

Leaves palmatcly nerved, undivided, or palmately cut or divided. 
Flowers regular, solitary, or arranged m irregular cymes. 
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GENUS F/Z— CALTHA. Linn. 

Sepals 5 or more, sub-eqiial, pctaloid, deciduous. Petals none. 
Carpels several, sessile, liaving the ovules disposed in 2 rows along 
file whole of the ventral suture ; follicles distinct. Seeds numerous, 
oblong, with a hard smooth testa, and with the ehalaza and raphe 
conspicuous. 

SPECIES I.-CALTH A PALUSTRIS. Linn. 

I’LATIS XL. XLI. 

ITook. k, Arn. Brit. FI. eil. viii. p. 11. ItciUh. Ilaiulbook Brit. I’l. ]>. G3. 

Pioot-h'aves stalked, roundish or deltoid, more or h'ss eordale at 
the base; upper leaves reniform-deltoid, sessile, all erenale or den- 
tieulate. Sepals 5 or 0, oral or oblong-obtuse. Cai-pels in a single 
row. 

SuB-Si-tciE.s I.— Caltlia eu-palustris. 

Pf.ATE XL,* 

C. palustns, /feic/i. To. FI. Cerm. et Ilelv. Vol. IV. L'an. Tab. Cl. Fig. 4712. 

C. palustri.s, Aiiot. pltir. “ 

Radical leaves rounded, cordate at the base, with the lobes 
approximate, crenate, crenate-dentate, or rarely Avith trian'rular 
teeth towards the base. Stem not rooting at the joints. ° 

Var. a, vulfjaHs, 

C. viilfraris, Schott, Analecta Botanica Vindob. 1854. 

C. pahistris, Boreau, FI. dii Cent, de la Fr. ed. iii. Vol. TI. p. 21. 

stem ascending. Flowers numerous, l^to 2 inches in diameter, 
with roundish-ovate, contiguous sepals when fully expanded. Carnels 
spreading, with a very short beak. ^ 

Var. (3, Guerangerii. 

C. Guerangerii, Boreaii in Billot’s Annot. 1855, p. 11; and FJ. du Cent de la Fr. cd iii 
Vol. II. p. 21. 

C. riparia, JJon ? Gard. Diet. Vol. I. j). 44. 

* The Plate is E. B. 506, with the head of fruit added by Mr. J. E Sowerbv It 
pejiresents var. a. 
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Stem ascending. Flowers numerous, to inch in diameter, 
with ohlong-oval sepals, not contiguous when fully expanded. 
Carpels spreading, with the beak nearly twice as long as in var. a, 
vulgaris. 

Var. 7, minor. 

Stem decumbent or pro(!umbent, usually bearing only 1 flower. 
Flow'ers about f to 1 inch in diameter. Sepals oval or oblong-oval, 
not contiguous wdicn fully expanded. Carpels erect, with an 
extremely short beak. 

In marshes and w'et meadow's, and by the side of streams. 
Common throughout Britain. Var. y on mountains. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Spring ; var. 7, 
Summer and Autumn. 

Bliizorne short, horizontal, emitting 7iumcrous fleshy flhros. 
Stem ascending, or nearly erect, except in var. 7, 9 to IS inelies 
high, slightly branched at the to}). Lower leaves stalked, roundish, 
very doi'ply cordate at the base, with tlic lobes ajjproximate or 
frequently incumbent, the margin varying from ropand to crcnalti 
in the apical portion, and from crenatc to sharply toothed in the 
basal region ; stem leaves on shorter stalks, or the upper ones 
sessile, reniform or deltoid-rcniform in outline, with the lobes less 
approximate than tliosc; of the radical leaves ; stipules vei’y largo, 
brown, membranous, with large free auricles. FloAvcrs sub-corym- 
bose, rich yellow, paler exteriorly. Sepals slightly unequal in size, 
5 to 8 in number. Follicles various in number, spreading in varieties 
a and 3, in w'hich they are about inch long, erect in var. 7, and 
about I to Y ioch in length. The ditlcrence in the direction of the 
follicles in these varieties is probably owing to their number, which 
is ahvays less in var. 7 than in the others. "Whole plant glabrous. 
Var. a and 3 grow in large tufts, but 7 has the stem usually solitary. 
Leaves dark green, slightly shining, paler below. 

The leaves arc liable to considerable variation in the depth of 
the crenatures or teeth, and these variations seem to be indepi'udent 
of the forms of sepals and car])els. Var. Guerangerii may be not 
uncommon, but I have seen it only from near Edinburgh and 
Breadalbane. It is probably the C. ri])aria of Don, which he state's 
to occur by th(> banks of the Thames, near London. Both Bureau 
and Don consider the plant descrilx'd by them as the origin of the 
double-flowered Caltha often cultivated in gardens. 
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Sub species II.— Caltha radicans. 

Plate XLI.* 

Forster, in Trans, of Linn. Soc. Vol. VIII. p. 32.3. Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. II. 
C. jjalu.stris, var. ft, J/ooJc. <fc Arn. Brit. PI. ed. viii. j). 11. 

C. flabellifolia, Boreau f FI. dii Cent, de la Fr. ed. iii. Vol. II. p. 21 (non Bursli). 

C. alpestris, BchoU ? An. Bot. Vind. 

Hadical leaves deltoid or vcniform-deltoid, the lobes diverging 
so that the base is not at all cordate ; margin with triangular teeth. 
Stem rooting at the joints. 

Extremely rare. In a ditch that runs from the farmhouse called 
ITaltown, on the estate of C. Gray, Esq., of Carse, Eorftu-shirc, 171)0, 
found by IMr. George Don. Mr. JTewett Watson has a siK'cimen 
collected by himself in Eraernar, which he is inclined to refer to this 
sub-species. 

Scotland. Perennial. Summer. 

This plant comes very near to some of the small forms of 
C. eu-palustris ; and Mr. H. C. IVatson inibrms me that tlio young 
state of this plant (which he has had in cultivation for many years) 
closdy resembles C. eu-palustris ; but the remarl<al)l(^ diHercncii 
observalde in the shape of the radical leaves, when fully devdopeil, 
which has remained constant in cultivation Ibr about fifty yi'ars, 
leads to the conclusion tliat it is more than a variety of that, plant. 
Original specimens 6f Don in the ITerbarium of the Eritish Museum 
are destitute of radical leaves, but possess distinctly deltoid-dentate 
stem leaves such as I have never seen on C. eu-jialustris. The 
llowers are about Ij- inch across, with oval-oblong si'jials, yellow. 

C. llabellifolia (Pursli) lias the llowers the size of those of Eanun- 
culus arvensis, and appears to be distinct from tbe ])resent ; but 
Professor Eoreau’s dcscrijition of the Fiamch plant to which that 
name has been given agrees well with C. radicans. C. alpestris 
(Schott) may also Ixi this, judging from his description of the radical 
leaves. 

Marsh Mariyold, JJ^alcr Caltrops, or Mcadoio ilLout. 

Freuch, Le Populaye des Marais. Gcuuaii, Sumpf-JJoUcrhlu'iiie. 

Tlie generic name in derived from tlie Greek mKaOm- (hdatUos), a cup or goblet, to 
wliicli tlie exj'audcd flower may be likened. The ])ruises of tlie Marsh Marigold h.ivo 


* The Plate of C. radicans is E. B. 2173, with a radical leaf added by Mr. J. E. 
Sowerby. 
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been sung by many poets, and its bright golden colour renders it a favourite everywhere. 
Old John Dijden says,— 

“ And get soft hyacinths with iron blue 
To shade Marsh Marigolds of shining hue.** 

The Scotch name Gowan or Gowlan, though indiscriminately applied to many sj>riiig 
flowers, is generally understood to designate particularly the daisy, dandelion, crowfoot, 
and Marsh Marigold. Gowan by itself is always the daisy ; yellow-gowan the dandelion, 
&c. Burns writes, — 

“ We twa have rin about the braes, 

And pil’d the gowans fine.” 

Few plants arc more ornamental than the Marsh Marigold on the margin of the 
pleasure ground lake ; nnd when its golden chalice is seen reflected in the clear water, 
we think of Shakes2)ear{j’s lines : — 

“ Hark ! hark ! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 

And i'hcebus ’gins to rise. 

His steed to water at these springs 
On dial iced flowers that lies.” 

The occasional bright yellow colour of butter in the spring time has been vulgarly 
atti'ibuted to this plant as well as to the Kanuncnhis hulbosus, and witli e(|ual impro- 
bability, for cows will not cat of it unless compelled to do so by extreme hunger; and 
Boerhaave says that when they do so, tiny frequently die. 

Dr. Witliering gives a curious account of the medicinal properties of the plant 
lie says; “It would apjicar that medicinal properties may be evolved in the gaseous 
exhalations of plants and flowers ; for on a large quantity of the flowers of .Meadow 
Bouts being ])ut into the bedroom of a girl who had been subject to fits, the fits ceased,” 
An infusion of the flowers was afterwards successfully used in various kinds of lits, 
both of children and adults. The juice of the jictals boiled with a litUc alum, stains 
paper yellow ; but the colour so imoduced is said not to bo perinaiieiit. 

GENUS rir/.— TROLLIUS. Lhm. 

Sepals 5 or move, sul)-equal, petaloid, deciduous. Petals 5 to 
15, very small, linear, flat, with a nectariferous pore at tlu* base. 
Car])els numerous, sessile, havini:' the ovules arranged in 2 rows. 
Pollieles distinct. Seeds ohloug-augular, with a hard testa. Chalaza 
inconspicuous. 

SIEUIKS I— TROLLIUS EUROP.ffiJUS. 

I’LATE XLII • 

Reich, Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. IV. Rmu Tab. CII. Fig. 4713. 

Sepals ]0 to 15, concave, connivent, so that the flower is sub- 
globular. Petals 10 to 15, about as long as tlic stamens. 


The Bliite is E. B. 28, with head of fruit added by Mr. J. E. Soweiby. 
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In wet meadows and by the sides of stn'ams, especially in upland 
districts, llatlier rare. It occurs in most ol the Scottish and "Wclsli 
counties ; but in En-Iand, Derbyshire and ■Worcestershire appear to 
be the southern limit. 

Euijlancl, Scotland, Ireland, rercnnial. Summer. 

Kootstock short. Stem erect. H inches to 2 fi'ct hi'^di, nearly 
simple, clothed at the base ivith wiry lihn‘s, nhieli are really the 
Temaius of decayed leal-stalks. Jiadical leases on lery lonij stalks, 
ju'utaiiviinl in outline, divi(l('d to the l)ase into .‘1 |)riinary se^-nients, 
of which the two lateral ones are ayain so deeply I'-cleft that ihf' l(>af 
might almost he termed quimiuipartite ; segments deeply cut, and 
the portions into nliicli they are divided bluntly serrat(‘; st<-m 
leaves on shorter stalks, and the iij)})ermost ones quite sessile, the 
segments narrower and not contiguous. Plowers suh-soJifai-y, t(T- 
mmal, spheroidal, 1 to 14 inch in diameter, ])ale hut clear yellow in 
colour. Sepals roundish-obovatc, very concave. Petals inconspi- 
cuous, linear-strap-shaped, slightly widened upwards, with a long 
claAV at the base, at the junction of Avhieh Avith the Hat lamina tin' 
nectariferous pore is situated. Stamens Avry numerous. Head of 
fruit consisting of several rows of very dark hroAAn follicles. Follieh's 
indefinite, suh-cylindrieal, curved, transA^crsely Avrinkled, furnislu'd 
on the back with a prominent keel, AAdiieh is continued beyond tlui 
truncate apex of the carpel in the form of a subulate beak or niuero, 
consisting of the persistent style. Seeds numerous, finely punctate, 
0 })aque, brownish black. Whole plant glabrous, bright "green, the 
under side of the leaves much paler, stem seldom producing more 
than a single llower. 


G/oie Flower. 


French, Trolh Glohukme. German, Die Kugdranunhel, TrolWlume, 

This genus was so called by Conrad Gcsner,becansoof the sphere-like slmpo of theflower, 
— from trol or troleriy an old German word signifying something round. To troll or to 
trmhdle^ to sing or send soinetliing round, was a word in general use in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

In common with the chief part of the family, the Globe Flower is acrid in its 
qualities. The common people of Westmoreland, Scotland and Sweden consider it a 
sort of festival flower, going in parties to gather it for the decoration of tlieir doors and 
apartments, as well as their persons. It is known in Scotland commonly as the 
Lucken Gowan, i. e. cabbage daisy; and Allan Kamsay, the Scotch poet, in his pretty 
little song beginning O Katy, wilt ’u gang wi’ me 1 ” says : — 

“ We’ll pull the daisies on the green, 

The lucken gowam frae tlie bog; 

Between whiles lowly we will lean 
And rust upon the velvet fog.” 
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GUNUS JX— E R A N T H I S. Salisb. 

Sepals 5 to 8, equal, petaloid, deciduous. Petals 6 to 8, much 
shorter than the sepals, tubular, bilabiate, the exterior lip the 
longest. Carpels 5 to 8 or more, in 1 whorl, stipitate, having the 
ovules arranged in 1 row. Pollicles dehiscent, free, each having a 
separate stalk. Seeds roundish, with a hard slightly-chagrined 
testa. Flowers involucrate. 

SPECIES I.— ERANTHIS HYEMALIS. Halisb. 

Plate XLIII.* 

Ee.ich. Ic. FI. Germ, et ITolv. Vol. IV. Ean. Tab. Cl. Fig. 4714. 

J/clJeborus lijemalis, Linn. Sp. PL 783. 

Petals with a filiform claw about equal to the tube. Involucre 
of 2 leaves cut into narrowly oblong segments. Carpels on stalks 
not half their own length. Styles about half the length of the 
carpels, and not exceeding that of the stamens. Seeds 8 or more. 

Naturalized in parks and thickets, but having no claim to be 
considered truly indigenous. I have seen specimens from Wim- 
bledon Park, Surrey ; Oakley Park, Cirencester, Gloucestershire ; 
Lanyar Plantations, Notts ; Camp Hill, Yorkshire ; and Stapen- 
hill, Derbyshire. It has also been reported from Hertfordshire 
and Craigmillar Castle, near Edinburgh. 

[England, Scotland.] Perennial. Early Spring. 

Khizome short, resembling a tuber, broAvnish black. Leaves all 
radical, on long stalks, roundish in outline, tri[)artit(s Avilh the lateral 
segments very deeply 2-eleft, and all cut into contiguous, oblong, 
blunt lobes, Avhich sometimes have a few blunt teeth near the apex. 
Scapes naked, 3 to 9 inches high, terminated by a single ('reet 
flower, surrounded by an involucre of 2 sessile bracts resembling the 
leaves, but Avith the slightly reflexcnl segments fewer, broader, and 
less approximate. EloAvers cup-shaped, 1 inch or more across. Sepals 
ovate-oblong, slightly concave, pale but clear yolloAV. Petals rather 
shorter than the stamens, Avith a long slender claw nearly equal in 
length to the upper portion, which is a 2-lipped tube ; the outer lip 
(Avhich Avith the part of the tube of Avhich it is a continuation repre- 
sents the lamina of the petal) notched at the apex ; the inner lip 


• Tlie Plate is from a drawing by Jlr. Sowerby, taken from Bot. Mag. No. 3, 
corrected from dried specimens. 
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(which is much shorter than the other), toj:fether with tlie inner side 
of tlio tube, is apparently a groat devcloj)incnt of the scale wdiich so 
frequently covers the nectary in the genus Eanunculus ; and the 
tubular form of the petal results from the adnation of the edges of 
this enlai’gcd scale to those of the limb of the petal. Follieles on 
separate stalks, brownish, faintly WTinkled transversely, terminat ed 
by the persistent styles, Avhich form the beak or muero at the apex 
of the carpel, as in the genera Caltha and Trollius. 

Common Winter Aconite. 

French, Eranthis (EJ fiver. German, Wmterlvng. 

The generic name of Eranthis is derived from ?/p {er), tlie sjn-ing, and ayihr {anthnf), 
a flower, heeansc the hriglit yellow blossoms apj>ear in the early spring. Tlie spt^cife 
name hycinalifi signifies in Latin winterly. .Its chief attraction is the early period of 
the year at which it blossoms, when few other flowers are to be met with. 


GUNUS X— H ELLEBORUS. Linn. 

Sepals 5, sub-equal, herbaceous, occasionally pctaloid, persistent. 
Petals 5 to 12, much shorter than the sepals, tubular, slightly 
2-lipped or obliquely truncate at tin; aj)ex. Carpels 8 to 10, in 
1 whorl, sessile or sub-sessile, having the ovules arrang(;d in 2 rows. 
Pollicles dehiscent at the apex, free or slightly adhering at the base, 
sessile, or all on one common stalk when stipitate. Seeds with a hard 
sliining testa. Plowers not involucrate. 

SPECIES I.— HE LLEBORTTS VIRIDIS. Linn. 

Plate XLIV.* 

Rekh. Ic. El. Germ, ct ITolv. Vol. IV. Rmi. Tab. GI. Fig. 4718. 

Stem fcAv-flowered. Radical leaves p(}date-digitate. Uppermost 
bracts palmately divided, or cleft, or sf'rrated. Ss'pals spreading, 
scarcely concave. Petals as long as the stamens. Pollicles sessile. 

In woods and copses. Rare. It has been recorded from most 
of the English counties, but in many of them is certainly intro- 
duced, and in others only a doubtful native. I have seen it near 
Sittingbourne, in Kent, in copses on the chalk, where I believe it 
to be really indigenous ; and Professor Oliver is quoted in the Cybcle 


* The Plate is re-drawn from E. B. 200 by Mr. J. E. Sowerby,1and a radical leaf 
added by him. 
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Britannica as stating that the plant had “ tlie appearance of a 
native, certainly of a denizen/’ near Arnsidc Knott, Westmoreland. 

England. Perennial. Spring. 

Eootstock a short oblique, blackish, fleshy rhizome. Stem erect, 
striated, 1 foot to 18 inches high, sheathed at the base, slightiy 
bran(*hcd at the apex, bare of leaves from the base to the lirst 
branch. Hoot leaves not fully developed until after the period of 
flow<a‘ing, on long stalks, with or 5 sessile l('afl(‘ts, of Avhich tin', 
lateral one on each side is deeply cleft, or divided into 2, 3, or 4 
segments resembling the undivided central leaflets, Avhieli are 
narrowly elliptical, acuminate, AAuth ratlier large serratiruis, and 
sometimes a fcAV small, pointed lobes. Lower stem heaves witli short 
semi-amplexicaul shcatli-like petioles, the uppermost oiu's or bracts 
sessile, cut or partite into segments like tliose of the radical heaves, 
but fcAver in number, and less acuminate ; sometimes the highest 
bracts arc undivided, being elliptical, witli serrated edges. Plowers 
t(nniiiiiating the branelK‘s, seldom more than 3 or 4 on each stem, 
slightly drooping, 1-| to 2 inches in diameter, pale yellowish green. 
Sej)als 5, oval-obtuse, or very shortly acuminate. Petals 9 to 12, 
about tv^'o-thirds as long as the stamens, curved, the claw about 
one- fourth the length ol* the whole, the outer lip very little longcn* 
than the inner one, erose at the apex. Pistils usually 3, with stykis 
exceeding the stannms. Carpels si^ssile, sliglitly connate at their 
ba.se, sub-cylindrical, obliquely truncate' at tlie apex, and Topped l)y 
the persistent style, which forms a beak more than one-half the 
length of the carpel. AVhole plant glabrous, dee]) gri'on, the leaves 
shining above, paler beneath where the veins are prominent. Stems 
annual. 

Green llellehore. 

Freiicli, ITdltbore Vert. Germau, Die Grume Niessumrz. 

The generic name of this plant, from e\eiv (elcui\ to injure, and popn (l)ora), food, 
indicates its poisonous qualities, and the specific iiaino its green colour. The Hellebores 
afforded the ancient ])raclitioners of luedicine quite a world of remedies to revel in. Tliey 
were called generally by the name veratriim, and were suj)posed to be most valuable 
ingredients in medicine. Of the cathartic and })owerful eflect of the Black Hellebore 
or Christmas Hose (Ilellcborus niger) there can be no doubt, although one 
celebrated jdiysician says he administered it six liundred times without offence. 
It certainly requires great caution in its use; for its degree of acridity dejHuids 
much on heat, dryness and other external casualties. One judicious writer 
observes ; “ It is used by venturesome quacks in decoction and coarse powder to 
kill worms in the body, which it never faileth to do; where it killeth not the 
J)atient, it would certainly kill the worms ; but the worst of it is, it will sometimes do 
both.” The great hazard of such remedies being ignorantly employed, is seen from tlie 
account of its effects when administered in doses not absolutely fatal : “ With some it 
violently 'Vomits and rendereth heartsick even to swooning ; and if through strength of 

T 
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nature they recover, some have lost their hair, and the nails from their fingers and toes, 
and the scarf skin of the whole body has peeled off from head to foot thereby.” The Green 
Hellebore grows in shady places, in groves, under trees, and children have been tempted 
to put it in their mouths. At first the taste is warm and pungent, it then ])roducoa a 
cold numbness, and the symptoms of many other vegetable poisons, so well described by 
Shakespeare in “ Romeo and Juliet,” where the Friar tells Juliet what to expect when 
she swallows the contents of his phial : — 

through all thy veins shall run 
A cold and drowsy humour, which shall seize 
Each vital s])irit ; for no ]>uls(! shall keej> 

His natural progress, but surcease to beat : 

No warmth, no breath shall testify thou livest ; 

The roses in thy lips and cheek shall fade 
To paly ashes ; thy eyes’ windows fall. 

Like death, when he shuts up the day of life.” 

Both this species and tlie following have been often used medicinally, instead of 
the true ancient or Greek IL officinalis of Sibthorp and the II. niger. 


SPECIES IL— H ELLEBOEUS PGETIDUS. linn. 

Plate XLV.* 


Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Hclv. Vol. III. Ran. Tab. CIII. Fig. 4715. 

stem many- flowered. Lower leaves pedate. Uppermo.st bracts 
entire. Sepals erect, concave. Petals shorter tlian the stamens. 
Polliclcs on a short common stalk. 

In woods and thickets. Rare, hut recorded from most of the 
English counties, in many of wliich, however, it is certainly not 
indigenous. Dr. Bromfield considers it truly wild in the clialky 
beech woods of Hampshire. 

England. Perennial. Early Spring. 

Rootstock oblique, black, woody. Stem smooth, 1 to 2 feet high, 
leafy, the lower part marked by the scars where leaves have fallen 
ofl‘, much branched in the upper i)ortion. No radical leaves ; those 
on the unbranched part of the stem evergreen, truly pedate, on 
stalks expanded at the base. Segments very narrowly elliptical, 
acute, serrated. Leaves at the base of the branches oblong, .sheath- 
like, with a few linear lobes at the apex. Elowers in small (^ymes, 
which arc combined so as to form a somewhat flat-topped or sub- 
corymbose panicle. Bracts pale yellowish green, ovate-lanceolate. 


* This plate has been re-drawn from E. B. 61.3, with some corrections and the 
addition of a radical leaf, by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. 
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quite entire, or the lower ones slightly lohocl at the apex. Flowers 
numerous, drooping, about 1 inch in diameter. Sepals 5, shortly- 
obovate, truncate or slightly emarginate, pale yellowish green, with 
a dull purple border, coiinivent in flower, spreading in fruit. Petals 
about half as long as the stamens, claw very short, the inner lip a 
little shorter than the outer, eroscly toothed. Pistils usually 3, their 
styles not exceeding the stamens. Carpels on a short stalk, slightly 
connate at their base, heathery, wrinkled transversely, glandular, 
the persistent style forming a licak scarcely one-third the length of 
the carpel itself. Whole of the lower part of tin* plant glal)rous, 
upper portion glandular-pubescent ; unbranched part of tlie stem 
peremnial, leaves evcrgrc(m, thick and leathery in texture, smooth 
and shining above, paler below, with the mid-vein prominent. 

This plant can scarcely be confounded wdth the last, as the 
inflorescence is diflerent, the individual flowers smaller and dee])ly 
cup-shaped, instead of open and nearly flat ; while the perrenial 
stem furnished with pedate leaves will at all seasons distinguish Ibis 
from H. viridis. The odour is also much more disagreeably foetid. 

Stinlchig Hellehoi'Ct Bear's-foot. 


French, Ilell^ore FHide, or Fi^d de Griffon. German, Die. Stinhmde> Xiesswurz. 

Called Bear’s-foot from the shajie of its leaves, and /(jetidics from its smell. It is a 
powerful poison, and possesses tlie active properties of the genus even more strongly 
than those which are recognized as medicines. At one time both this species and 
H. viridis were admitted into the British Bharmacopceia, but great caution is necessary 
in their administration. 


SUB^TPJBE IL— ISOPYREiB. 

Leaves ternately or somew’hat pinuately decompound. Flow'crs 
regular, solitary, or arranged in irregular cymes. 


GENUS AT. — AQUILEGIA. Linn. 

Sepals 5, equal, pctaloid, deciduous. I’etals 5, equal, with a 
very short claw, above wdiich the petal is prodiua'd into a hollow 
funnel-shaped tube, passing backwards between the sepals, and 
terminating in a spur more or less curved round tow’ards the 
peduncle. Interior stamens sterile, with membranous expanded 
filaments applied to the ovary. Car])els 5, in one Avhorl, becoming 
at matiu'ity dehiscent follicles, slightly connate at the base, 
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Ejigland, Scotland, Ireland, rercnnial. Summoi’. 

Rootstock thick and fleshy, brownish black, geina-ally Ijranchod. 
Stem erect, IS indies to <‘5 fctd liigh, one only jaodneed JVom each 
lirandi or head of the rootstock, clothed at the liasn Avith the 
filirous remains of decayed leaf-stalks, sliglitly bi'anclied in the 
upper portion. Radical leaves numerous, stalked, Avith (he base 
of the stalks dilated, biternate, the secondary leaflets about as broad 
as long, irregularly 3-]oI)ed, the lobes Avith a few largo crenat tires ; 
stem leaA'cs I'caa', on inuoli shorter stalks ; the upjiermost omis or 
bracts quite si'ssile, Avith .‘> narroAV lobes. FloAvers terminating the 
stem and branches, arranged in an iiTcgular corymbose cyme ; 
flower drooping orpimdulous, to 2 inches in diameter, gmierally 
blue in the truly nath’e jilant, but occasionally Avhitc, reddisli, or 
purple, in Avhich cases it may be sus[)ccted to be of garden origin. 
Scqials lanceolate-ovate, acute, similar in texture ami colour to the 
petals. Limb of the t^ctal oblong-truncati’:, nearly as long as the 
tubular spur, the extremity of AA'hich is sharply curved. Inner 
sterile filamimts much broader than the external fertile omvs, Avhite, 
Avith the edges elegantly crimped. Anthers yellow. Styles longer 
than the anthers. Carpels with short hairs, cylindrical^ tipped by 


* The Plate, E. B. 297, requiniil so luucli corroction, that Mr. J. E. Sowerhy lia.s 
rnailo a now drawing for tJie present edition. This drawing is chiefly from the old 
l*late, blit with the various inaccuracies avoided,aiid the fruit added from dried Kentish 
btpeciincns. 
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tlic persistent style. Stem, leaf-stalks, and peduncles generally hairy. 
Leaves glabrous, light green, slightly glaucous, on the upper side 
much more so, with the veins transparent. 

Common Columbine. 

French, Ancolie^ Gants de Notre Dame. German, Die AJcelei, Narrenhappe. 

Tlic generic name comes from a/pdla^ an eagle, to the claws of which the nectaries 
bear some resemblance. The Engli.sh name from columha., a dove, from a faucitid 
likeness to this bird. The beauty of the blos.soms of this fanciful and ])i’etty plant luis 
long introduced it into our flower -borders. Cultivation produces various colours, and 
the flowers become double in several ways. The form of the nectary seems to bid defiance 
to tlie bee in search of honey; but the sagacity of this wonderful insect is not to be 
defeated, for, according to Dr. Withering, on finding tliat he cannot enter, he penetrates 
both calyx and corolla, near the depot of the .sweet treasure, and thus extracts it without 
further difficulty. In Drown’s “ Dritish Pastorals” we have it recorded that in former 
times a Columbine was the insignia of deserted lovers, but how tliis originated does not 
appear : — 

The Columbine, by lonely wand’rer taken, 

Is then ascribed to such as are forsaken.” 

The whole plant used to be recommended medicinally, but it belongs to a sns])icious 
Natural Order, and Linnmus asserts that children have lost their lives by taking an over 
dose of it. 


SITB-TRTBE ITI— D ELPHINE.®. 

Leaves palmatcly nerved, or palmatcly cut or divided. Llowcrs 
irregular, generally racemose. 

GENrs XIL—D ELPHINIUM. Linn. 

Sepals 5, pctaloid, deciduous, the upper one produced backwards 
into a conical spur, the others ivitliout spurs. Corolla of 4 petals, 
either all united t()g(^ilu'r and prolonged backwards into a spur 
which is contaiiu'-d within the hollow spur of the upper sepal, or of 
4 free petals, wlum the two upper have spurs contained in tliat of 
the upper sepal, Avhile the two laiiu’al ones ;jre ivithout spurs. 
Carpels 1 or 3 to 6, sessile, heeomiug at maturity dehiscent follicles, 
not connate at the base. 

Annual or perennial, erect, branched herbs, with alternate pal- 
mately-lohed or -cut leaves, blowers in termiual racemes, u hieh 
are simple or combined in panicles. 

Sub-Genus I.— PIILEDINIUM. Sinxch. 

Petals united. Carpels solitary. 



llaccmcs generally elongated, arranged in a loose panicle. 
Carpels pubescent. Follicle downy, oblong, cylindrical, obliquely 
truncate at the apex, the persistent style about onc-sixtli the lengtli 
of the carpel. Seeds with continuous waved ridges. Lower bracts 
cut into linear divisions. 

Cornfields. E-are. It has been long established as a weed 
in Cambridgeshire, “ but is now disappearing through improved 
farming” (Bab.). It occurs as a straggler in various other 
counties, even as far north as Edinburgh, but does not appear to 
be permanently naturalized except in CambridgesJiire. 

England, [Scotland]. Annual. Summer. 

Stem solitary, slightly branched, branches ascending. Leaves 
multiiid, the lower ones stalked, the upper stissile. Segnicnts short, 
linear. Eacemes 4- to 16-flowered, terminating the stem and 
branches. Lowest bracts resembling the leaves, but smaller, and with 
fewer segments ; uppermo.st bracts entire. Pedicels ascending-patent, 
about as long as the lowest and much longer than the upj)er bracts, 
elongating a little after flowering, with two small entire bractioles 
near the middle of each. Flowers about 1 inch in diameter, the 
spur f inch long, curved upwards. Sepals rhomboid - spatulate, 
with slender claws, bright French blue, more rarely white or pink, 
paler on the outside. Petals combined into a monopetalous corolla, 
open on the lower side, pale purplish blue, with a few dark lines ; 
the two upper lobes darker blue, longer and much narrower than 
the lateral ones. Follicle about f inch long, cylindrical, oblong, a 
little wider about one-third from the l)asc, olive, downy. Seeds 
nearly black, sxirrounded by numerous, closely-placed, thin, mem- 


* The Plate (D. Consolida), E. B. 1839, is retained as a good figure of D. Ajucis. The 
sapsule and seed are added from a Cambridgcsliire specimen. 
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branous, waved, transverse ridges. Whole plant dull green, finely 
pubescent. 

This plant has usually been eonsidered by British writers as 
D. Consolida (Linn.). Mr. Baker was the first to draw attention to 
the fact that it was not that common Continental species. It 
is certainly the B. Ajacis of Beichcnbach, Gay, and most of the 
Continental authors ; but D. Ajacis of the Linnaean Herbarium 
is the B. orientale of Gay and Continental authors. Strictly 
speaking, B. orientale ought therefore to bear the name of Ajacis, 
and the present species receive a new specific appellation. As, 
however, the three plants are well known on the Continent by the 
names B. Consolida, B. Ajacis, and B. orientah^, it is much better 
to (iontinuc to use these names than to introduce alterations and 
thereby cause confusion. 

Branching Larlcspur. 

French, La Lauphinelle^ Pied d'Alouette. German, Der Ritterspom, 

The name of the genus is derived from h\(j)iv {delphm\ a dolphin, on account of 
the nectaries of the plant bearing a resemblance to imaginary figures of the dolphin. 
The specific name is said to have arisen from the fancy that the form of the letters 
A J A may be traced in the lines on the petals of the flower. This plant belongs to 
the same genus as the Stavesacre (D. Staphisagria) of our gardens, and contains the 
same active principle, which, when extracted, is known as delphinia. It is an imtant 
poison, and produces the same effects on the system as veratrine. 


SPECIES II— DELPHINIUM CONSOLIDA. Linn. 

Plate XLVIL (B.)* 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. IV. Ran. Tab. LXYI. Fig. 4GG9. 

Bacemes very short, arranged in a sub-corymbose manner. 
Carpels glabrous. Bollicle glabrous, ovoid, rather abruptly truncate 
at the apex. Style one-half to one-third as long as the rest of the 
carpel. Seeds with interrupted waved ridges. 

Cornfields in the Channel Islands. Probably only a casual 
straggler ; but I possess a specimen gathered in Jersey by Br. 
Bickson, and sent by him to the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, 
from which I received it. (B. Ajacis is not unfrequent in Jersey.) 

[Channel Islands.] Annual. Summer. 

Very similar to the last, but more branched, and the branches 
shorter and spreading. Leaves with narrower segments. Bracts 


* A small portion of the Jersey specimen has been drawn by Mr. J. K Sowerby, 
and given in a corner of the plate of D. Ajacis. 
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Mrut‘'wf"as j;;;;'* 

irunrate at tie apex. Stylo loogor. Seeds av.tl. ti,o tumssuse 
ridges broken up into rows of scales. 


Wild Larl-npur. 

French, Dawphindle des Champs. German, Fdd-hittcfsporn. 


The specific name comes from the Latin word coiisolido^ to mako sound. 
The expressed juice of the ])etals mixed with a little alum makes a toleiahh* blue 
ink. The seeds partake of the acrid and poisonous qualities of the genus. I'ortions of 
the plant are said to enter into the composition of those French cosiiudics which are so 
detrimental to the skin. It was formerly admitted into the European rharmacoi)aiias. 


GENUS XIII.—L C 0 N I T U M. Linn. 

Sepals 5, unequal, petaloid, deciduous, the uppermost one 
hclmct-sliaped, the others slightly concave, the lowest pair the 
narrowest. Petals 2 to 5, the two upper included wdtliin the 
helmet-shaped s('pal, with very long stalk-likc claws, the lamina of 
the petal much shorter than the claw, with the iniuu’ surlacc of 
w'hich it forms an acute angle, the base produced backwards into a 
more or less recurved hollow^ spur, wihicli appears a continuation of 
the claw ; the three lower petals very small, resembling abortive 
stamens, frequently obsolete. Carpels 3 to 5, sessile, becoming at 
maturity dehiscent follicles, not connate at the base. 

Perennial herbaceous plants, with enlarged fleshy fusiform 
tubers, composed of root and rootstock combiued into one, increas- 
ing by giving off short, thick, lateral shoots, at the extremity of 
which a new tuber is produced similar to the parent one. Stem 
erect, with alternate, palmately-lobcd or -cut leaves, llacemcs 
terminal, simple, or combined in panicles. 

SPECIES I.-AC ON ITU M NAPELLUS. Linn, 

Plate XLVIIL* 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. IV. Ran. Tab. LXXVI, & LXXVII. ; also Tab. 

LXXXVIIL to XCIX. Fig. 4G9I to 4710. 

Raceme very long, simple, or slightly branched at the base. 
Helmet-sepal arched, with a peak in front. Upper petals with the 


* The plate given is K B. 2730, with the figure of the root added by Mr. J. E. 
Sowerby. 
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stalk or claw curved, lamina nearly horizontal, recurved at the free 
apex ; spur short, slightly recurved, forming a rounded knoh at the 
apex of the claw ; lower petals often absent. Carpels divei’gent 
when young. 

In shady places by the banks of streams. Hare, but apparently 
Avild in Somerset ; Denbigh ; n(?ar Leominster, Ilerefordshire ; near 
Newton, Devon ; and in Monmouthshire. It also occurs in otlier 
localities, where its adventitious oi-igin is almost certain. 

England, [Scotland]. Perennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 

E/Oot black, sending up a single stem, which is from 2 to 3 feet 
high. Leaves alternate, on short stalks slightly dilated at the base, 
j)entagonal in outline, palmately 3- or 5-partite, with the segments 
d('e])ly cut, or having narrow projecting lobes. Ilaccmc terminal, 
simple, or with a few bi'anches at the base. Dracts small. Eracteoles 
lU'ar the flower, entire. Pedicels erect, downy, 1)ea]-ing dark pnr- 
])lish-bluo, horizontal flowers, 1 to 11- inch in tlndr greatest diameter. 
ITelmet (rompres.sed, semicircular, crcscent-sl taped in profile. Lateral 
sepals rouudish-obovate, lowest ones lanceolate. Filaments dilated at 
the base. Anthers blackish green. Pistils 3, usually at first diverg- 
ing. Follicles fuscous, connivent, about f inch long, sub-cylindrical, 
truncate at the apex, tipped by the persistent style, which forms a 
beak about orie-tliird the length of the rest of the carpel. Seeds 
nearly black, with an uneven spongy testa. Plant slightly hairy. 
Leaves dark green, shining above;, much paler beneath. Se|)als and 
carpels slightly hairy. The two upper petals may be compai’cd to 
those of Aquilegia, if wo suppose the latter to have claws much 
elongated and arched. 

A very variable species, containing several sub-species, which, 
however, pass insensibly into each other, and of wdiich no satisfac- 
tory characters have y(;t bcc'ii given. 

Common IFolfsbanc, ylconitc, or Ilonkshoocl. 

French, Aconit, German, Eisoihut^ Sturnihat, 

The generic name of this plant is variously supposed to be derived from atcovriot' 
{a}co7dion), a dart, because used by barbarous nations to poison their arrows; or from aicovi] 
(a^ne), cl iffy, rocky, because the species grow in rocky jdaces. The specific nameNapellus 
signifies a little turnip, in allusion to the shape of its roots. This species of Aconite is 
very generally cultivated in gardens. Doubts are entertained as to the identity of the 
species first used in medicine by Storck, a German physician, in 17G2. The London 
Pharmacopoeia recognizes our present sftecies Napellus as the one from which all tinctures 
and extracts are to be jirepared. All the species of the genus contain an active jtrinciple 
known by the name of aconitine, one of the most formidable poisons which have yet 
been discovered. It is combined in the plant with an organic acid called aconitic 
scid, and exists in all parts of the plant, but especially in the roots. The smallest 



tions of Acouite in the form of thtctiires. In a case relat(‘(l in Connack’s Julinhuryh 
Journal, ^Xpril, 1^14, a man recovered iti tliree days, having taken u])\vards of ten 
drachms of the tincture ; while a late physician at Ihriningljam is rej)orted to have 
died from tlie eilects of not more tlian eighty drops taken in a period of four days. 
Dr. Pereira informs us that he has known general numbness produccnl in hystei’ical 
females by a dose of Jive miniuts of a carefully prepared tincture. Pocently there 
have been in j)rivate circles distressing cases of almost sudden death succeeding the 
accidental swallowing of a few drachms of tincture of Aconite for another and harmless 
medicine, owing to careless placing of the bottles, and the absence of any distinctive mark 
on the bottle containing this deadly poison. precaution can l)e too great to take 

when we have such powerful and terrible agents to deal with. It has been observed that 
various species of Aconite possess the same narcotic properties as A. Napellus ; but none 
of them equal in energy the A. ferox of the East Indies, the root of which is ])revalently 
used there as an energetic poison, under the name of Bikh or Nabee. Any method 
of testing for the presence of Aconite in a suspected substance is very diflicult ; hut 
Dr. Christison observes that its remarkable taste, which is at first bitter, hut afterwards 
gives rise to numbness and tingling of tlie lips, will enable the analyst to distinguish it 
from other vegetable poisons. Another mode of testing is suggested by Dr. Pereira : 
the poisonous extract when applied to the eye produces contraction of the pupik 


SUB-TRIBE IV.— C IMICIPUGEiE. 

Leaves temately or pinnately decompound. Elowers regular, 
racemose. 
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GENUS XIV. — A C T ^ A. lAnn, 

Sepals 3 to 5, sub-equal, petaloid, deciduous. Petals 4 to 10, 
small, flat, spatulate, with slender claws. Carpel 1, with numerous 
ovules. Fruit a berry, containing smooth, flattish seeds. 

Perennial herbs, with a rhizome sending up erect stems. Leaves 
alternate, tcrnately bi- or tri-pinnate. Flowers small, in short 
racemes. 


SPECIES I— ACT.fflA S PI CAT A. Linn. 

Plate XLIX.* 

Rdch. Ic. FI. Germ, ct Helv. Vol. IV. Ran. Tab. CXXI. Fig. 4739. 

liaceme oblong. Pedicels about as long as the flowei’, slightly 
thickened in fruit. Berry purplish-black when ripe. 

In woods in the North of England, but very local, occurring 
near Scarborough and at Ingleborough, in Yorkshire ; and is also 
stated to grow in the Lake district, near Ambleside and Ulswater. 
Naturalized at Cleish Castle, in Kinross-shire. 

England, [Scotland]. Perennial. Summer. 

Bootstock a short blackish rhizome. Stem erect, 1 to 2 feet 
high, simph*, seldom l)ranched, bearing 1 to 4 stalked leaves, which 
are twice or thrice tcrnately pinnate, Avith ovoid or sub-rhomboidal 
h'ath'ts, 1 to 3 inches long, regularly lobed and deejfly serrate. 
Stipules adnate, Avith short, fre(', rounded auricles. Peduncle 
])ubcscent, terminal ; but occasionally there are shorter ones from 
the axils of the upper leaA es. Baceme I to 2 inches long, compact 
Avhile in flo\\x*r, lengthening and becoming more lax as the fruit 
ri})(‘iis. Pedicels pubesceut, ascending in IIoaa’ci’, patent or diA'aricate 
in Iruit. Se 2 )als 4, Avhitish, oval, IdiuAt, concave. Petals much 
smaller than the sepals, spatulate or oblanceolate, the slender claw 
nearly as long as the limb ; sometimes absent. Filaments dilated in 
the upper part. Berry shortly ovoid, v inch long, at length black. 
Flow(‘.rs scarcely y inch across. Plant dark green, glabrous, slightly 
2)ubesccnt. 

Eaneherry, Uei'h Chrislopher. 

French, Actee en Epi, German, Schwarzwurz, 

The gt'neric name comes from aAT/; {ahte), the Greek name of the Elder, which these 
plants much resemble in foliage and fruit. The odour of this plant is powerfully disagree- 


Thp Plate is E. P. ft 18 with th<» fruit ndded by Mr. #T. F. Rowerhy. 
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able ; toads are, however, said to enjoy it, and to seek for it. The berries are black 
and poisonous ; their juice, with alum, yields a black dye. It is supposed by some tha- 
the root has jnoperties which render it valuable in medicine, but it should be adminisi 
tered with the greatest caution if at all 


Thibe V.— PiEONIE^. 

Sepals imbricated, persistent, sometimes foliaeeous. Petals 
large. Carpels surrounded by a disk. Eollicles 2 to 5, many 
seeded. II«‘rbs or sbrubs with radical and alternate leaves twice 
or thrice ternately pinnate. 

GENUS XV— V ^ O N I A. Liim. 

Sepals 5, unequal, herbaceous, persistent. Petals 5 to 10, very 
large, without a distinct claw or nectariferous pore. Carpels 2 to 5, 
surrounded by a more or less dcveloj)cd fleshy disk. Pollicles often 
woolly, containing numerous large brightly-coloured seeds. 

Large perennial herbs or shrubs, with solitary, showy flowers. 

SPECIES I.— P .as ONI A CORALLINA. Eetz. 

Plate L.* 

Jieich. Ic. El. Germ, et Helv. Vol. IV. lian. Tab. CXXVIIT. Fig. 4745. 

Stem simple, herbaceous. Leaflets oval or elliptical, entire. 
Petals broadly obovate. Stigmas recurved. Pollicles diverging 
when ripe. 

Naturalized on the rocky cliffs of Steep Holmes Island, at the 
mouth of the river Severn, and said to have once been abundant 
there ; but it is now become very scarce. It is also reported from 
a few other places, — as near the “ Hocks,” Bath, and at Kildalc 
Woods, Cleveland, Yorkshire, “ probably on the site of an old 
garden.” — (Sup. to PI. of Yorkshire.) 

[England.] Perennial. Summer. 

Bootstock producing thickened, fleshy, sessile or stalked carrot- 
shaped tubers. Stem 1 to 2 feet high, l-tlowercd. Leaves stalked, 
ternate, the divisions again ternate or pinnate, with 2 pairs of 


The Plate is E, B. 1513, unaltered. 
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leaflets and an odd one ; uppermost leaves resembling one of the 
leaflets of the lower ones ; leaflets 2 to 4 inches long. Plower 
about 4 inches in diameter. Calyx with 1 or 2 of the sepals resem- 
bling one of the leaflets. Petals crimson. Pilaments crimson, with 
yellow anthers. Pistils covered with whitish wool. Stigmas crimson, 
hooked, or even coiled. Pollicles about 1:| inch long, very woolly, 
spreading horizontally. Plant nearly glabrous. Leaves dark green 
above, glaucous beneath. 

Entire-leaved Male or Coral Peony. 

French, Pivoine Corcdlhie. German, Eichtrose. 

This genus of plants is said to have been named after the physician Paeon, immor- 
talized for having cured Pluto and other gods of wounds received during the Trojan 
War, it is said, with the aid of this plant. The Peony is a common garden plant, and 
is very showy and handsome with its rich-coloured flowers when well placed. In its 
wild native haunts it is peculiarly attractive. Dr. Withering says : “ Few aquatic excur- 
sions can prove more interesting to the naturalist than a sail through the romantic pass 
of St. Vincent’s Pocks to tlie Holmes Islands. The Steep Holmes represents the rugged 
truncated apex of a submarine mountain, whose abruptly precipitous sides are only 
accessible at one proper landing-place. Amid the shelving rocks and loose shingly 
stones, at an elevation of 100 feet, 

‘ There ye may see the Peony spread wide.* ” 

It seems almost peculiar to this locality, and the supposition would be that it has 
been introduced from some wrecked vessel, or that it must have escaped from some 
neighbouring garden ; but tradition recognizes its existence for so many years in this 
spot, that it would be difiicult to trace its origin. The superstitions connected with the 
Peony are very numerous. In ancient times it \ras su})posed to be of divine origin, an 
emanation from the moon, and to sliine during tlie night, protecting shepherds and the 
harvest from injury, driving away evil spirits, and averting tempests. Josephus speaks 
of the Peony as a wmnderful and curious plant. He says, according to Gerarde, that 
to })luck it up by the roots will “cause danger to he that touches it; therefore a string 
must be fastened to it in the night, and a hungry dog tied thereto, who, being allured 
by the smell of roasted flesh set towards him, may ]»luck it up by the roots.” Pliny 
and Theoj)hrastus assert that “ of necessity it must be gathered in the night ; for if any 
man shall pluck of tlie fruit in the daytime, being seen of the wooil])ecker, he is in 
danger to lose his eyes.” Gerax’de, with discernment superior to his time, adds : “ Put 
all these things be most value and frivolous, for the root of Peionie may be removed at 
any time of the yeare, day, or houre whatsoever.” Still, although he disallows the 
superstitions connected with the gathering of tlie plant, he believes in its medical virtues, 
and gives a long list of ailments and diseases for which it is a sovereign remedy. The 
seeds have been strung and worn round the neck as an ornament, from their beautiful 
red colour, and frequently not without reference to cabalistic purposes as a protection 
against evil spirits. At the present day necklaces are made of small beads carved from 
the root of the Peony, and sold in respectable chemists’ shops, to be worn round the 
necks of young children, when cutting their teeth, as “ anodyne necklaces.” Can we 
be severe on the follies of our ancestors when such superstitions linger in our own 
day? 
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EXCLUDED SPECIES. 

RANUNCULUS ALPESTRIS. Linn. 

E. B. 2390. 

Said by the late Mr. George Don to occur by little rills and 
among rocks on the mountains of Clova,” Forfarshire. Though 
these mountains have been carefully examined, this conspicuous 
plant has been seen by no other collector ; and no doubt Mr. Don 
made some mistake in thinking he found it there. — (See Watson’s 
“ Cybele Britannica,” Vol. I. p. 82.) 

RANUNCULUS GRAMINEUS. Linn. 

E. B. 2306. 

Brought from North Wales by Mr. Pritchard;” accordin' 
to Withering, no doubt thi'ough mistaking B. Flammula for tins 
species. 


OBDBB II. — S £!B>SS!R.I!DJkCFj iSi. 

Herbs or shrubs with radical or alternate simple or compound 
leaves, generally without stipules. Flowers usually ])erf ect, regular. 
Sepals and petals in 2 or more whorls, with 2 or 3 in eaeli Avhorl, 
very caducous. Stamens definite, 4 to C (rarely more), in 2 rows, 
opposite the petals, hyijogyuous, generally free. Antliers erect, 
with the cells extrorsely adnate or lateral, opening by valves 
detaching themselves from the base upwards, or more rarely by 
longitudinal clefts. Ovary free, consisting of a single 1-cclled 
carpel (rarely of several distinct carpels). Stigma sessile or sub- 
sessile, dilated, peltate or conical. Ovules 2 or more, anatropous, 
with the raphe ventral. Fruit an indehiscent berry, with 1 or 
many seeds, or (more rarely) resembling a capsule, dehiscent or 
indehiscent. Embryo straight or gently curved, with the radicle 
pointing towards the hilum. Albumen copious, between fleshy 
and horny. 

Most authors confine the Berberidaceae to the species in which 
the anthers open by valves ; but Bentham and Hooker, in their 
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Genera Plantarum,” inelude in this order the Lardizabaleae and 
the genera Nandina and Podophyllum, in which the anthers open 
by slits in the usual way. 

GENUS L—B E R B E B I S. Linn, 

Sepals deeiduous, petaloid, 9, in 3 whorls, those in the outer 
whorl (hracteoles ?) mueh smaller than the others, those in the 
inner whorls spreading. Petals G, in two rows, generally a little 
smaller than the sepals, most usually eoncave and eonnivent, com- 
monly with 2 glands near the base. Stamens 6. Anthers with 2 
valves opening upwards. Pistil solitary, with a peltate stigma. 
Ovules few, erect, growing from the base of the cai’pcl. Berry 
iudchiscent, usually 2-seeded. Embryo largo. 

Shrubs with yellow wood and pinnate leaves ; the leaflets 
reduced to 1 and tlio primary leaves to spines in some species ; 
leaflets spinously serrate, i'lowers yellow, in racemes, or rarely 
solitary. 


SPECIES L— BERBERIS VULGARIS. Linn. 

Pl.ate LI.* 

llcich. Ic. PL Uerm. et Helv. Vol. III. Tab. XVIII. Fig. 4486. 

Primary leaves reduced to trifurcate spines ; secondary leaves 
in fascicles, produced from the axil of the spines, simple, suh- 
sessile, obovate-elliptical, margin serrate, with the teeth terminating 
in small spines. Racemes pendulous. Berries ohlong-ovoid. 

In hedges and thickets. Rather frequent. A doubtful native 
in Scotland. 

England, [Scotland,] Ireland. Shrub. Early Summer. 

Stems woody, much branched, 3 to 6 feet high, with ash-coloured 
bark. Primary leaves on the woody shoots transformed into tri- 
furcate spines with an enlarged base, the spines on the upper part 
of the branch often simple ; secondary leaves in tascicles from the 
axils of the spines, elliptical-ohovatc, tapering at the base into a 
short footstalk, finely serrate, with the serratures terminated by 
short cartilaginous spines or bristles ; leaves of the barren shoots of 
the year alternate, presenting various gradations from leaves into 


The Plate is re-drawn from E. B. 49, with corrections by Mr. J. R Sowerby. 
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spines, into which they become transformed in succeeding years 
Racemes produced from the fascicles of secondary leaves, pendulous, 
shortly-stalked, exceeding the leaves. Bracts much shorter thar 
the pedicels, triangular, acute, keeled. Blowers about f inch across. 
Sepals ovate, in 3 whorls alternate with each other ; those in the 
outermost whorl (bracteoles P) acute ; in the second, about twice as 
long and obtuse ; in the innermost of all the longest, about equal 
to the petals. Petals concave, connivent, obovate, yellow, with 2 
orange glands at the base. Stamens lying in the concavity of the 
petals until the the filament is touched on the inner side, when they 
instantly spring up and take a position closely applied to the pistil. 
Anthers with 2 circular valves, which open upwards, and when in 
this state resemble auricles at the top of the anther. Pistil with a 
large discoid stigma, broader than the ovary. Berries ^ inch long, 
oblong, very slightly curved, orange with one side red, or entirely 
red. 

A smooth, bushy shrub, with pale-green, thin, deciduous leaves. 
Flowers with a faint pleasant odour. The fruit and also the leaves 
have an agreeable acid flavour. 

Common Barberry. 

French, lupine Vinette. German, Sauerdom, 

Berherys is the Arabic name of the fruit, and ftepftefw {herheru) in Greek signifies a 
pearl-oyster. Many authors believe the name is derived from this word, because the 
leaves are glossy, like an oyster shell ; and Bochart says the same word is derived from a 
rhcenician word, harar, which expresses the brilliancy of a shell, alludingto their shining 
leaves. The leaves of the Barberry are pleasantly acid, and the flowers, although not 
of an agreeable scent when very near, are by no means offensive at a distance. The 
berries are very acid, so much so that birds will not eat them ; when boiled with sugar, 
however, they form a very agreeable preserve, and as a garnish, when ripe, they are much 
admired for their bright colour and delicate form. Their sensibly astringent properties 
were sure to secure for them a medicinal reputation, in an age when remt'dics were mul- 
tiplied for every disorder, and faith was still unshaken in the power of medicine. We are 
informed that the Egyptians still employ them in pestilential fevers, and Simon Paulli 
relates that he was cured of a malignant fever by using these berries macerated in 
water and drinking it. Woodville, in his “Medical Botany,” recommends an infusion 
of Barberries as a beneficial drink in fevers; but it is Very certain that they have no 
virtue beyond that of any acid fruit, whose sharpness communicated to the water 
renders it a pleasant beverage. Gerarde recommends the leaves “ to season meat with, 
and instead of a salad.” The roots are bitter and astringent, and if boiled in lye will 
dye wool yellow. In Poland, leather is dyed of a beautiful yellow colour in this way. 
An infusion of the roots in wine or beer is purgative, and is said to be good in the 
jaundice. In many parts of Europe a certain injurious property is attributed to this 
shrub, which, however, is not substantiated by recent observations. Farmers and 
others have asserted that wheat planted near a Barberry-bush seldom arrives at 
perfection or fills in the ear. Its influence in this respect is supposed to extend to 
some three or four hundred yards. The village of Kollesby. in Norfolk, where Bar- 
berries abound, and wheat seldom succeeds, is known by the aj)pcllation of Mildew 
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Rollesby. The reason of this aj>parent blight on wheat in certain situations, and its 
connection with the Barberry -bushes in the neighbourhood, has j)uzzled many observers. 
Some attribute it to the farina of the Barberry, wliicli is yellow, and resembles in 
some degree the appearance of rust ; and others have suggested that a little yellow 
fungus which attacks the leaves of the Barb(;rry may spread to the cars of wheat. 
Alore recent Botanists have remarked that insects of various kinds are remarkably fond 
of the flowers of the Barberry, and in this way the ])ollen may be conveycMl to other 
j)lants, and produce the ajjpearance of mihlcw; or it is said that the ^d^cidium Berberidis, 
its particular fungus, may g^merate the dust whicli, carried from the bush by the wind 
and lighting on the wlieat, gives rise to Buccinia, a minute fungus, whicli closes up the 
jiores of the leaves, and produces the rust or mildew. ]\r. Broussonet, the celebrated 
French naturalist, who directed his attention jiarticularly to agriculture, assured Sir 
«r. E. Smith that tlio report of tJje ill effects caused by the jJi’O-ximity of Barberries to 
corn-fields is, from Iiis own observation, totally void of foundation. 


GUNUS II.— E PIMEDIUM. Linn. 

Sojials docidiious, potaloid, 8, in 2 whorls, those in the outer 
whorl smaller and less coloured. Petals 1, extremely concave, the 
concavity produced so as to form a hollow conical cup, deeper than 
wide, and attached by tin; lower edge of the lip ; sepals and petals 
opposite. Stamens 4 ; anllu'rs with 2 valves openim? upwards. 
Carpel solitary. Style reaching to the top of the stamens, with a 
small discoid stigma. Ovuh's numerous, in 2 rows along the 
ventral suture. Pruit membranous, irr(>gulai'ly ovoid, tipped by 
the terminal stylo, S])litting into two valves, of Avhieh the inner one 
is the smaller. Seeds large, oblong, with the raphe much enlarged 
at the base. ]limT)ryo slightly curv(Hl. 

ITerhs with a creeping rhizome. Leaves radical, or on the short 
stem, hiteruatc, ternate, or pinnate. 


SPEGT US I.— E PIMEDIUM ALPINUM. TAim. 

Tlatf, Lll.* 

Jieich. Ic. n. Germ, ct Ilelv. Vol. III. J‘ap. Tub. XTIII. Fig. 4-185. 

Stem leaves 1 or 2, hiternate. Leaflets ovate, heart-shaped. 
Sepals ovate, rather acute. Style a little overtopping tlu; anthers. 

Naturalized in a few places in the North of England and Scot- 
land; Bingley Woods, Yorkshire: on Carrick Pell and Skiddaw, 


* The riiite is E. B. 438, with the dissections collected and the fruit added by 
Mr. J. E. Sowerby, 
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Cumberland ; Westmoreland ; Mngdocli Castle, near Glnsgow ; 
and Clcish Castle, Kiuross-sliii'c. I possess specimens collected by 
M}'. W. 11. Campbell at “ Saline, Pife ; ” but as Saline is very n(‘ar 
Cleish, it may be tbe same locality as the previous. 

[England, Scotland]. Perennial. Spring. 

Rootstock ereeping, branebed, scaly at the tips of tbe divisions, 
Avbicb produce ('itber stc'ins or radical leaves, l)ut not both loge- 
tber from the same poi]ii. Stem erect, 1 to 2 fi'ct bigb, uitb 
1 or 2 leaves al)ov(! tbe middle. Leaves slnlkcd, bit('rnatc ; leallcts 
stalked, 1-| to 3 inebes long, ovate-aenniinate, very faintly serrated, 
tiie serratures terminating in short bristles; base cordate, with the 
lobes e(pial in tbe terminal leaflet of each triad; unetpial, baving 
tbe outer lobe Jiiueb tbe larger in tbe two lateral ones. Ptalunele 
terminal, but a])i)(‘arlng to be lati'rai, as tbe leaf-stalk rather than 
the peduncle s^aans to be a continuation of tbe stem. PloAvers 
about-’ inch in diaiueter, droo])iugin a lax panicle with short lalerai 
branebes. Sepals brown isb-p'urpie, tbe two whorls, one directly 
within the other, s])r('adiug in tbe form of a cross. Petals (nec- 
taries of many aulbors) yellow, lying within tbe sepals, and rather 
shorter than those of tbe inner whorl. Staiuetis 4 in number, 
connivent. Emit ovoid, about J inch long. S('('ds rather few, 
large, oblong-ovoid, maroon colour, the enlarged ]'aphe resembling 
an arillus. Leaves ])ale green, glabrous. Peduncle and jjcdicels 
with scattered spreading reddish hairs teianinating iii glands, and 
there is also a small tuft of similar hairs in the axils of tlie forks of 
the petiole. 

This plant is usually described as destitute of radical leaves, 
which probably means that tlu're are no h'avcs produced at the 
base of the stem, for tbe branches of the rhizome which do not 
produce stems certainly send up radical leaves. These cannot be 
considered as barren stems terminating in a leaf, as tlui base of the 
leaf-stalk on the llowering stems is furnished with small purplish- 
brown stipules with free auricles, and there is notliing similar to 
this to be found on the stalks of the root-h'aves which might haul 
us to consider their leaf-stalk composed partly of stem ami partly 
of petiole. 

Alpine JBarren Wort. 

French, Le Cluqmu d Gcrtnan, Ilmhoftunutze, 

The generic name is derived from iwi (e;«),ui)on, and Media. It is said hy Dioscoridcs 
to grow in Media, in Asia Minor. 
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Aquatic herbs with submcri^cd rhizomes, sending up leaves and 
1-flowercd sca})cs, or more rarely swimming leafy branches. Leaves 
])eltate or cordate at the base, usually floating, more rarely rising 
out of the water. In some species there are membranous sub- 
merged leaves, as well as floating ones of a thick, firm texture. 
Flowers generally floating. Sepals d- or 5, more rarely 3 or 6. 
Petals usually numerous, but sometimes only 3. Stamens in- 
definite, randy deflniti', free and hypogynous, or more or loss 
attached to the disk, which often includes the carpels, so that tin; 
stamens become even cpigynous, and various intermediate forms 
occur hetAvecn the tivo ; anthers erect, adnate, opening by longi- 
tudinal slits, Carp(ds usually numerous, rarely only 3, generally 
more or less embedded in and surrounded by an expansion of the 
torus ; or united ivith it, so as to form a many-celled, siqierior, half- 
superior, or inferior compound ovary ; more rarely quite free and 
distinct, merely placed U])on the torus. Styles sometimes united 
by their edges so as to form a disk : stigmas adnate to the 
styl(;s, radiating or forming an interrupted ring ; distinct Avhero 
the carpels are free or sepai'ately imbedded in the torus. Ovules 
ortliotropous, numerous, attached to the partitions of the carj)els, 
or solitary and pendulous from the apex of the carpel. Fruit 
indehiscent, often more or less fleshy or spongy. Seeds albuminous 
(except in Iselumbium), frequently with a fleshy arillus. Embryo 
near the hiluin of the seed, enclosed in a vitellus, which separates 
it from the farinaceous albumen. 

j'dr. Rentham and Dr. Hooker judiciously combine with the 
ordc'r Nymplneaceie as geiu'rally received, the Cabombete and 
Ivelumboneie, which do not dilier from it more than the various 
sub-orders of Rosacea; do from each other. 


GJ'JNUS N Y M P H A. Jjiini. 

Sepals 4, persistent, inserted neaily at the base of the torus. 
Petals numerous, in several rows, passing gradually into stamens, 
and with them inserted into the torus which surrounds the carpel, 
Ext('rior stam(;ns with petaloid tilaments, and the anther lobes on 
their inner faces shorter than those of the interior ones ; lilamoits 
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GENUS JZ— N U P H A R. Sm. 

Sepals 5 or G, coiicave, coriaceous, hypogynous. Petals numerous, 
much smaller than the sepals, in 2 whorls, inserted uitli the stame]is 
beneath the ovary, to Avhich they do not adliere. Filaments all 
strap-shaped, with introrse anthers. Carpels numerous, arranged in 
a ring, and combined so as to form a sujicrior compound ovary, with 
as many cells as there are carpels. Stigmas linear, radiating, adnale 
to a peltate disk which terminates tlic ovary, and is formed by the 
styles cohering by their edges. Fruit suh-globosc, leathery, smooth. 


SPECIES I— N UPHAR LUTE A. Sm. 

Plaths LIV. LV. 

Raich. Ic. FI. Germ, et TTolv. Vol. VJI. Nymph. Tal). LXIII. Fi;f. 113. 

Leaves oval, with a dc'cp sinus ; lobes contiguous. Petals 
broadly obovate-euneate. Anthers thrc'C or four times as long as 
broad. Stigrnatic disk entire, or faintly waved at the edge, not 
lobed ; stigrnatic rays not extending to the edge of the disk. 

Var. a, major. 

Plate LI V. * 

Fhnvers about 21 inches in diameter. Stigrnatic disk (juite 
entire, with 15 to 20 rays. 

Var. l3, mil tor. 

Plate LV. 

N. iiitcrmcdiiiui, Ledebour, FI. Po.ss. Vol. 1. p. 85. Fric.'s, Summ. Veg. Scniid. p. 1-14. 

Flowers about 11 inch in diameter. Stigmatie disk slightly 
waved at the edges, wdth 10 to I t rays. 

In lakes, ponds, and ditches. A^ar. a not uncommon in England, 
but rather rare in Scotland, w^iere Aberdexmshire and Argylc- 
shirc appear to be the northern limits. Var. /3 in Chartner’s Loch, 
Northumberland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

* The Plate of var. a is E. B. 159. Var. ft i.s from a drawing in tlie Bi*iiish Mnseiirn, 
])re|>are(l by Mr. Suwerliy for the original edition of E. B., but not hitherto ])ublished. 
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PJlizome creeping in tlie mud, producing from the apex pedun- 
cles and leaves of two sorts, viz. — submerged leaves on ratlier short 
slnlks, thin and membranous, translucent, Avaved; and floating leaves, 
sub-coriaceous in texture, much resembling those of Nympluoa alba, 
but longer in proportion to iheir breadth, and wilh a greater number 
of veins arising from the mid-rib, so that the leaf is less palmat('ly 
veined than in that s])eeics; lobes about onc-third of the whole 
length of the h.'af, approximate ; submerged leaves similar in form. 
Petioles bluntly trigonous. Plowers rising abovt^ the Avater, eup- 
shaped, ellipsoidal. S(!])als very large, concave, oval, externally 
greenish, bright yellow a\ iihin. Petals 18 to 20, about ^ inch long, 
obovat(!, Avedg('-shaped, Ijright yellow, thick in texture, shining 
exteriorh'', Avhere there is a lu'ctai ii'erous pore near the top, Aviih 
prominent lines on the inside. Stamens very numei'ous, Avith 
broadly strap-shaped filaments : anther cells on the inner surface 
of the filammit, Avith parallel lobes iniieh lo}iger tlian broad. 
Stiginatic disk much Avichw than the top of the ovary, Avith from 
10 to 20 stigmatie rays not reaching to the edge of tlie disk. Fruit 
sub-globose or ovoid, attenuate at the summit, and terminated by 
the large stigmatie disk, Avhich a^ipears to be formed by the cohesion 
of the styles, Avhieh ai'c free in lAyinjditea. Plant nearly glabrous. 
.Idoatiiig h'aAms shining ribove, dull green beneath. FloAvers AA'ith a 
fragi’ant odour. 


YcJlmo V'alcr-Lllj, JVa!(‘r-C«n, Brundij-liollle. 

Freiicli, Jaune. Germun, J)ie Gelhe 'J'eichrose. 

Tlio gonovic name is from Xuvfar ov Nylonfiir, tlie Araliic name of Xympli.Ta. It is 
the yov^iii/i of Dioscorides. This bi'ight-coloureit Lily is almost as attractive in its 
gohlen radiance as its more modestly attired and charming .sister. “In golden armour 
glorious to behold,” it forms a beautiful object on the .surface of a lake or river. The 
blossom has a somewhat powerful and not very refined or pleasant smell, resembling 
ardent spirits; hence the common name sometimes given to the plant of P>rand3'-Bottle. 
T 1 10 0 rooks ])roj);iro a cordial from the flowers. The rootstocks contain a cousidcrahle 
quantity of starch, as do also the seeds. Some persons boil the seeds, when tliey 
are said to liave a pleasant nutty flavour. The leaves have been used as a styptic. 
All jiarts of the plant contain tannic acid, and are useful in tunning, especially the root- 
stocks. The prostrate stems rnhhcd with milk are a re])uted poison for crickets and 
cockroaches. An infusion of the rootstock (known as the root) in water, was long con- 
sidered a specific in enqitive diseases of the skin. The tropical sjiecies of Nymjdueacea^ 
have wonderfully tinted blo.ssoms of blue and crimson. An allusion to the near 
alliance of theise British Water-Lilies with the mngiiiflcent Water-Lily of the West — the 
Victoria Begia, — whose flowers are often fifteen inches in diameter, and whose leaves 
frecpiontly measure six feet and a half across, may j>orlia[>s be excusetl. All lovers of 
floral beauty should give themselves the treat of seeing those inagnilicent flowers in 
the aquatic greeiiliouse at Kew, or in tlie Begent’s Bark Botanical Gardens, where, 
in the season, they blossom in perfection. 
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•srEClES II— NUPHAR PUMILA. Sm. 

Plate LVI * 

Jieich. Tc. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. VII. Kj/mph. Tab. LXY. Fig. 115. 

N. latca, var., Jienih, Ilaiiclbook Brit. FI. )). 70. 

N. minima, Sm. Eng. Bot. ed. i. No. 2292. 

Leaves broadly oval, with a deep sinus ; lobes diverging from 
the petiole at least towards their tips. Petals oblong, sj)atliulatc. 
Anthers less than twice as long as broad. Stigmatic disk lobcd at 
the edge, the lobes extending about one-third of the u ay to the 
eeirtre ; stigmatic rays extending to the extremity of the lobes of 
the disk. 

In lakes. Very rare. Ellesmere, in Shro])shire ; Mugdocb 
Loch, near Glasgow ; Loch of Mcnteith, near Stirling ; and a few 
other small lochs in the East and West Highlands. 

England, Scotland. Perennial. Summer and Autumn. 

Similar to the last, especially to the variety /S. Eloating leaves 
broadly oval, with a deep sinus, the edges of the lobes parallel at 
the base, and diverging towards the tips. I have not seen British 
specimens with submerged leaves ; Professor P>abington describes 
them as reniform ; in Erench specimens from Vosges they arc v(ay 
shortly ovoid, or nearly circular, with the lobes diverging at an angle 
of from 40 to GO degrees. Petioles 2-edged. Elou ers very similar 
to those of variety 0 of the preceding speci('s, ] ] to 1-1 inch in 
diameter, but the petals are narrower, and suddenly contracted 
below, the anthers much shorter, their length not being more than 
once and a half their breadth, and the margin of the stigmatic disk 
is scalloped. The stigmatic rays are only 8 or 10 in number, and 
reach to the edge of the disk. 

I have seen no British specimens of the variety ? with elongate 
anthers (N, spennerianum, Gaud.), though it occurs both in Vosges 
and in Lapland. My specimens from Vosges belong to the ordinary 
form of N. pumila, so that both forms must exist in that district. 

Lead Water Lily. 


The Plate is E. B. 2292, with the dissections corrected. 
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OllPER IV.— PAPAVERAOE^. 

Annual or perennial herbs, or (very rarely) shrubby plants, often 
witli coloured milky juice. Leaves alternate, exstipulate. Plowcrs 
perfeet, rc'gular or (in the Fumarieni) irregular. Sepals 2 or 3, rarely 
4, imbricated, very caducous. Petals 4 or 6, rarely 8 or 12, bypo- 
gynous, free, often eorrugated, deciduous. Stamens hypogynous, 
indefinite, frcie, except in the Fumaidcse, where they are definite, 
with the filaments commonly united into 2 bundles. Ovai'y free, 

1- cclled, Avith parietal placentae, which are sometimes nerve-like, 
sometimes projecting inwards, sometimes even united iu the centre, 
so as to form a many-cclled ovary ; and in a fcAV cases 2 nerve-like 
placentae are connected by a spurious dissepiment, thus making a 

2- cellcd ovary. Style short or absent; stigmas ccpial in number to 
the placentae, radiating on a disk to which they are adnatc on the 
summit of the OAnirv, or distinct. Ovules anatro])Ous, ascending or 
horizontal. Fimit a capsule, opening by pores or valves ; indehiscent 
and 1-secded in some of the Fumarieae. Seeds globose, or reniform- 
ovoid. Embryo minute, near the base of fleshy albumen containing 
fixed oil. 

Sun-OuDEB I. — PAPAVEllIiE. Linn. 

Petals nearly alike. Stamens indefinite, free. 

GLNUS J.— P A P A V E R. Linn. 

Sepals 2, rarely 3, herbaceous, very caducous, falling off wlnm 
the flower opens. P(dals I, crumpled in aestivation, caducous. 
Stanums ind(duAitc. Capsule globose, ovoid, or clavate, 1-ccllcd, 
with placentae projecting more or less into the interior, and forming 
imperfect partitions. Stigmas 4 to 20, sessile, radiating upon aflat 
or convex disk at the top of the capsule. Capsule opening by small 
scale-like teeth underneath the edges of the expanded disk. Seeds 
very numerous, punctured, Avithout a strophiole. 

Herbs, often glaucous, Avith Avhite or pale yelloAvish sap. LcaA'Cs 
often lobed or dissected. Flowers solitary, erect, drooping in hud, 
the sepals falling off when the flower opens. 

French, Favot. German, Mohn. 

The generic name is derived from pap or thick milk, or papjiare, to eat of 

pap. This may have arisen either from tlie milky nature of the juice of the Poppy, or 
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because it was at one time given to cliiklren in their pap, or food, to make tliem sleep. 
We are also told that the seeds, having a ])leasant nutJike taste, and being innocuous, 
and without any soporific qualities, have been considered a good addition to the ibod of 
children. 

SPECIES I.— P APAVER SOMNIPERUM. 

Plate LVII. 

Leaves sinuatcd, lobed or tootlied at the margins, tlie upper- 
most ones amplexicaul ; filaments dilated towards the top. Capsule 
smooth, globular or ovoid, stipitatc. Stigmatic disk deeply lobed. 
Lobes oblong, rounded, not contiguous. Stigmatic rays 8 to 15, 
rather slender, not extending quite to the apiees of the lobes of thf* 
disk. 

Sub-Species I.— Papaver hortense. Mwsenot. 

Plate LVJI. (A.)"' 

F. sonmiferum, lleich, Ic. FI. G(‘rii). et Ilelv. Yol. Jll. J^ap. Tab. XVII. Fig. 4481. 

P. hortense, Jhmeuol, Chard. Naiic. ]>. 39. 6V. <fe God?\ FI. de Fr. Yol. I. p. 38. 

Godr. FI. de Lorr. ed. i. Yol. I. p. 30. 

P. setigerum, Godr. FI. de Lorr. cd. ii. Yol. I. p. 33. London Catalogue, No. 43 * 
(non D. C.) 

P. somniferura, var. nigrum, D. C. FI. Fr. Yol. lY. p. G33. Ilrehlsson, FI. de la Nor- 
niandio, cd. iii. j), 14. 

P. somnifernni, var. setigerum, Godr. FI. de Lorr. ed. ii. Yol. I. p. 35. Goss. & Germ 
FI. des Environs de Paris, cd. ii. p. 93. 

P. somniferuiii, Gmel. Bad. Als. Yol. II. p. 479. Bore(nt, FI. du Cent, de la Fr. ed. iii 
Yol. II. p. 31, Lowe, Man. FI. of Madeira, p. 11. 

Capsule globular, stipitate, opening by minute valves or teeth 
Rays of the stigmatic disk spreading nearly in one plane. Seeds 
black, brown, or dark grey. 

A weed in cornfields, and a straggler on waste places and 
newly-turned soil. Local. Abundant in cornfields at Greenbitlie, 
Darenth, Cobbam, and several other places in Kent, where it 
seems as well established as the common red Poppies ; but this is 
the only county where I have seen it in the same places year after 
year. Professor Babington mentions that in the Pens “ P. som- 
niferum ” (by which I suppose the present plant is intended) is still 
occasionally to be seen, the seeds having probably been buried for 
many years, as the plant is stated to have been largely cultivated at 


* The Plate is “P. somniferura,” E. B. 2145, with a capsule (A) adJed by Mr. J. R 
Sowerby. 
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a former period in that district. On the south coast it is frequently 
met with, and occasionally a few plants may be seen in M'^aste ground 
to the north of Cambridge and Norfolk. 

England. Annual. Late Summer. 

Stem erect, 1 to 3 feet high, branched in the larger specimens. 
Lower leaves oblancciolate, attenuated at the l)ase ; upper leaves 
lanceolate-oblong, amplexicaul, cordate at the base ; the margins 
pinnatifidly lobecl, or having large teeth, the extreme margin some- 
Avliat cartilaginous. Peduncles gcmerally with stiff, spreading, 
scattered hairs. Sepals quite smooth, falling off before the flower 
is fully expanded, as is the case throughout the genus. Petals 4, 
ovcrla])ping each other, the two outer much broader than the inner, 
which is also a character of general occurrence. In the Avild state the 
floAvers are from 3 to 4 inches across, Avhite, tinged with pale lilac, witli 
a lai'gc, oblong, Avedge-shaped, deep purple blotch at the base. Fila- 
ments as long as the jnstil, slender below, becoming broader towards 
the top, but again contracted below the anther. Pistil globular, 
stipitate, the lobes of the stigmatic disk reflexed, the stigmatic rays 
])rominent, not reaching quite to the termination of the lobes. 
Caj)sule globular, about 1 inch in diameter in full-sized examphfs, 
distinctly stipitate, the stigmatic disk spreading horizontally ; the 
lobes divided nearly half Avay to the centre ; teeth triangular, 
leaving small openings, Avhich alloAV the dark-coloiu’cd reniform 
seeds fo escape. The seeds arc very numerous, and are attached 
to the iinp('rlect partitions, Avhich reach about half Avay to the 
centre of the capsule. ^Vholo plant smooth, Avith the exception of 
the occasional presence of hairs on the peduncle, very glaucous, the 
greem colour of the plant being strongly obscured by a bluish-Avhite 
tinge. 

In gardens this plant has red, purple, or maroon-coloured 
flowers ; but I have never seen Avild specimens with petals of those 
colours. 


Sub-Species II. — PapaATor ofELcinale. 

Plate I^A’II. (B )* 

Each. Tc. ri. (3eim. et Ilelv. Vol. III. Pup. Tab. XVII. Fig. 4481. 
amd. Bad. Als. Vol. IT. p. 479. 

P. soiinnl'eniiii, var. olliciimlo, Goss. & Germ. FI. dos Environs de Paris, ed. ii. p. 93. 

Prdns.wn, FI. de la Normandie, ed. iii. p- 14. 

P. soniiiilcruin, var. inacrocarpnni, Goss. & Germ, FI. des Environs de Paris, cd. i. p. <3. 
P. soniniferum, var. album, J). G. Syst. Vol. II. p. 83. 

I‘. .somiiif'oniiii, Gr. & Gvdr. FI. de Fr. Vol. I. p. 57. Gudr. FI. de Lorr. Vol. I. p. Si 
London Catalogue, No. 43. 


* A capsule of this species is given in Plate LVII., from a drawing by Mr. J. E 
Sowerbv. 
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Capsule ovoid, or in the cultivated form glohular-dcprcssed, in- 
dehiscent. Rays of the stigmatic disk spreading, slightly incurved 
at the apex. Seeds white. 

Occasionally found in waste places, but has no claim to be 
considered even as naturalized. There is a specimen in the Jlritish 
Museum from Jlattersca meadows, collected by the late ]Mi‘. E. 
Eorstcr. Possibly some of the stations recorded for “ P. soiuui- 
ferum ” belong to P. officinale. 


[England.] Annual. Late Summer. 

Very similar to P. hortense, but larger in all its parts. Leaves 
of a yellow(!r green, much less g]au(!Ous, and with tlui tcadli closer 
and smaller in proportion to the size of the leal' and its lobes than 
in that sulj-species. Elowers 4 to 7 indues in diameter, ])uro Avhite, 
without any spot at the base of the jx'tals. Capsule hi this country 
ovoid (even when raised from the s(‘ed of the foreign variety with 
dc'|)resscd capsules), 2 to 3 iindics long, more leathery in texture 
thisn that of P. hoi’tense. 

Besides these two sub-speeies, P. somnifernm includes a third, 
which occurs in the South of Europe, Madeira, etc. This is 
P. s('tig<'rum (1). C. El. Er. Vol. V. p. 585 ; Gr. & Godr. El. de Er. 
\h)]. I. p. 38 ; and Lowe, Man. El. of Madeira, p. 11, wdiere a very 
('.xcellent description of it is given). It ditl'ers Jrom the two jiri'ce- 
ding sub-sp('cics in being dull smoky green, scai’cely glaucous, with 
many more st ill hairs on the peduncles, calyx, and leaves, and in t he 
capsule being oblong, pear-shaped, and scarcely stipitate. 

Sleepbearing Poppy, Garden Poppy, White Poppy, 
Opium Popypy. 


French, Pavot Homnifere. German, Gartenniohn, Maysamen, Oelmayen. 

The S])ecific name Somiiiferum is apiilicd to tlii.s plant on account of its narcotic 
j)roj>crtics. There aj>])ears to be good reason to believe that of the two siib-s])ecii‘s of 
Papaver somnifernm, P. hortense is the origin of the Garden Po])])i(;s, and P. officinale the 
true cultivated 0{)ium Poppy, which is but rarely met with wild in (lireat Britain. This 
Poppy is valuable for its juice, which, wlien extracted and dried, forms opium ; and foi* its 
capsules or seed-vessels, known as Poppy-heads. Tlie whole of the plant, excepting the 
seeds, jtartakes of the well-known narcotic projierties, and abounds in a wliite milky juice, 
which has a heavy nauseous smell. The seeds secun to be innocuous, and have been used as 
food. Ill Persia and some ])arts of Germany tliey are sprinkled over rice and wlieatem 
Cakes, and are considered agreeable. They are also sent to table mixed with honey. This 
ap[)ears to be a practice of great antiquity. Gei-arde, quoting Galen, says, “This seed 
is good to season bread with ; it is often used in coinffts, served at the table with other 
junketing dishes.” Cage birds are largely fed on these seeds^ under the name of maw 
seeds. The largest quantity of the narcotic substance is yielded by the capsules of the 
plant, and for this purpose it is chiclly cultivated, both in this and other countri(;s. 
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When thewe are in the green state, and more especially when near maturity, they abound 
in a tliick white juice, which flows freely from incisions, and dries and hardens in the 
air into a j)ale-brown, tough, adhesive substance. This is o])ium. The mode of 
obtaining it seems to be nearly the same now as in the days of Dioscorides. At sunset 
longitudinal incisions are made upon each half-ripe ca])sule, passing from below 
ii])wards, and not penetrating to the internal cavity. The night dews favour the 
exudation of the juice, which is collected in the morning by women and children, who 
scra])e it off the wounds with a small iron scoop, and deposit the whole in an earthen 
j)ot, where it is worked by wooden spatules in the sunshine until it attains a consider- 
able degree of thickness. It is then formed by the hand into cakes, laid in earthen 
vessels, and covered with leaves. This method varies but little in whatever country 
the opium may be culh^ctetl. Tlie finest opium of Asia Minor conies to us in very 
small pieces, from the apjiearancc of which it is supposed that the original tears or 
drip])ings of juice are allowed to dry without any manipulation. The culture of 
IV)j)pies in England, for the sake of their opium, is not, on the whole, an extensive or 
protitable operation. The most satisfactory experiment of this kind was made by 
Messrs. Cowley and Staines, in 1823, in Eiickingham shire, on a jilot of 12 acres of land, 
which yielded IDG pounds of very fine opium, or about IG pounds per acre. This was 
a remunerating ]jroduce at the time, but the great reduction which has since taken place 
in the juice of foreign ojiium would be fatal to such an undertaking now. There are 
five kinds of ojiium, more or less known to druggists, namely, Turkey, Egyptian, East 
Indian, Eurojieaii, and IVrsiaii opium. The two first are the sorts chiefly consumed iii 
this country. Ojiium was first analysed by INI. Sertuerner, a Hanoverian chemist, 
in 1812; and was demonstrated to consist of certain alkaloids and otlier princijdes, 
the most iinjiortaiit of which was IMorjihia. Until this time no vegetable alkaloid 
bad been discovered, and the imj)ortance of Sertuerners researches was sj)eedily 
recognised. So far as o})ium has been analysed by this chemist, and others his 

time, its essential constituents are three alkaloids — 1. jNlorjGiia ; 2. Codeia; 3. Para- 
inorjdiia : and three neutral julncijdes — 1. Narcotin; 5 . Narcein ; G. Mecouin. The 
alkaloids are combined with mecouic and suljdiuric acids ; but the great hulk (if the 
substance of oj)ium is coiujx^sed of gum, albumen, resin, oil, and caoutchouc. The presence 
of this latter substance is indicated by the milky nature of the juice of the jdant. The 
various j)re})arations of tlie active juinciples of opium give ample oj)i)ortunity fur the skill 
of the chemist; and iu the Pharmacoptnias of London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and otlier j»arts 
of Eurojie we find many varieties jirescribed. In its action opium varies, and is 
modified by circumstances. From the earliest times it has been known as a powerful 
narcotic agent, acting on the brain and producing a tendency to sleej). On this 
account, chiefly, it has been used in medicine, either in its combined condition as pure 
oj)ium, or in the form of niorjdiia, wliich exists in the projiortion of one jier cent, in all 
good opium. To no other agent does nuui owe so deej) a debt for the idhiviation of his 
pain and sorrow in disease as to this. It would be altogether impossible to meiitiou 
here the medicinal jirojierties of ojiiuni. Sufiice it to say, that while its julinary action 
st^ems to be to subdue the activity of the brain and jiroduce slet'j), it acts generally on 
the nerv(uis system. The symjiathetic nerves, the nerves of motion and sensation, and 
the sjiinal cord, are all alive to its action ; and whei-e the ol>ject in the treatment of 
disease is to diminish their activity, opium is employed. The actions and uses of mor- 
phia closely resemble those of the crude drug ; in some cases, liowever, where unpleasant 
subsequent results accompany the administration of ojiiuin, the alkaloid is free from 
like effects. We may readily imagine that an agent possessing such power was not 
likely to escape the tendency of mankind to employ as luxuries all substances atiecting 



smoked. The Tartar couriers, wlio travel great distances and with astonishing 
take little else to support them in their journeys. The pernicious juvictice of 
luibitually taking opium has gradually found its way throughout the East, and )jas 
become the besetting sin of the Chinese. It impairs the digestive organs, and tlius 
undermines the vigour of tlie whole body ; gra<]ually its effects are seen on the mental 
energies. The memory soon fails ; the victim to this habit becomes prematurely old ; 
and one of the greatest blessings, given to man to use in a time of necessity and j)ain, 
is thus turned into a curse : frightful indeed are the sufferings of an opium-eater 
after the action of his dose has subsided. In the well-known work entitled “ Con- 
fessions of an English Opium-Eater” is a vividly painful account of the fascination 
which draws victims into habits of confix’med indulgence in opium intoxication. The 
passive jdeasurableness and languishing enjoyment, the almost ecstatic condition of the 
o[)ium-eater during the activity of his dose, are here wrought into a sort of romance, 
which describes most graphically the irresistible nature of this pernicious indulgence, 
it is indeed an agent which can 

“ Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with a sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the full bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart.” 

Knowing its power and its fascinations, all who from disease and necessity are com- 
pelled to use it, do well to feel thankful for so beneficent a ju'ovision of Providence to allay 
pain, and secure the greatest of all Nature’s sweet restorers, balmy sleep but should 
beware of being led into the abuse of so kindly a gift, not less to })0 di-eaded in its 
effects than the fumes of alcohol. It is related in mythological traditions, that some 
prepared and flavoured infusion of opium administered to the sensual enjoyments and 
debauchery of the denizens of Olympus, Milton alludes to such potations iu “Comus — 

“ And first, behold this cordial julep here, 

That flames and dances in the crystal bounds. 

With spirits of balm and fragrant syrups mix’d j — 

Not that Ne2)cnthes, which the wife of Tlion 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 

Is of such power to stir up joy as this.” 

The bright-growing flower and green leaves of the Poppy plant, in the field or the 
garden, would scarcely suggest the important properties, powerful both for good and 
evil, contained in its sap. Its lianging head and drooping unopened flowers, aj)pearing 
almost as though overcome with sleep and lethargy themselves, have frequently been 
noticed. Homer alludes to it : — 

As brilliant Poppies, overcharged with rain. 

Recline their heads, and droop above tlie plain, 

So sinks the youth.” 
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The silken tissue of the petals has been said by Theocritus to prove an index 
to the state of a lover’s affections ; thus : — 

‘‘ By a prophetic Poppy-leaf I found 
Your changed affection, for it gave no sound 
Though in my hand struck hollow as it lay, 

But quickly wither’d, like your love, away.*' 


SPECIES IL— PAP AVER RHGEAS. Linn. 

Plate LVIII.* 

Leaves pinnatifid or bipinnatifid, none of them amplexieaul. 
Outer pair of petals considerably broader than long, inner pair with 
the length and breadth about equal. Filaments not dilated towards 
the tip, as long as the pistil. Capsule smooth, very little longer than 
broad, cylindrical, with a hemispherical base, distinctly stipitate. 
Stigmatic disk slightly conical, ultimately nearly fiat, with short 
rhomboidal lobes overlapping each other. Stigmatic rays 8 to 12, 
slender, not extending quite to the apices of the lobes. 

Var. a, vulgaris. 

Reich. Ic. ri. Germ, et Hclv. Vol. III. Pap. Tab. XV. Fig. 4479. 

Stems and peduncles hispid, with spreading hairs. 

Var. 0, strigosiim. Bonningh, 

P. inter ni odium, “ Becker,” Reich. Ic. FI. Germ et Helv. Vol. III. Pap. Tab. XVI. 

Fig. 4478. 

stem hispid, with spreading hairs. Peduncles strigose, with 
adpressed hairs. 

Cornfields, cultivated ground, and road-sides. A common weed 
throughout the whole of England and the South of Scotland, where 
Aberdeenshire is probably its northern limit ; but it is certainly of 
rare occurrence beyond the Tay. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Summer and Autumn. 

Stem erect, 1 to 3 feet high, branched. Boot leaves narrowly 
oblanceolate ; stem leaves lanceolate or oblong, all sessile, deeply 
pinnatifid, with ascending lobes, and again toothed, lobes and seg- 


The Plate is E. B. G45, with cai)8ule and disk added by Mr. J. K Sowerby. 
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ments terminating in a bristle. Peduncles long, terminal, covered 
with spreading (or in var. 0 adpresscd) stiff hairs. Sepals with 
hairs similar to those of the peduncles. Plowers 3 to 4 indies 
across. Petals bright scarlet, often having a dark purple sjiot at 
the base, the outer pair nearly twice as broad as long. Anthers 
nearly black. Capsule quite smooth, from to | inch long. Whole 
plant slightly glaucous, hairy, llairs on the leaves shorter and 
less stiff than those on the stem. 

Common Red JPoppy, Corn JPoppy, Corn Rose, Red JFecd. 

In Scotland: ITead JFark, Red Ilailkcs. 

Frenchy Pavot, Coquelicot German, Klatschmohn atid KJapperrose. 

Tlie sj)ocific name is said to be derived fi’om (nwa (rAozm), pomegranate, which the 
capsule restjmbles; or from ptw [rlieo\ I fall or flow, in allusion to its ])erishable flowers; 
or from the fact that when bruised or pressed a red juice exudes from the j)Ctals. This 
species of Pop])y is considered narcotic, though its pro])ertics must be slight. Fi'omtlie 
petals a sjruj) is made, which is extensively used for colouring medicines. Oil of Poj)pies 
has been drawn from the seeds. Gerarde records tliat in his day it was considered 
pleasant, and ^‘delightful to be eaten.” Prom the bright-coloured petals of this plant an 
ingenious little insect, the Drapciy Bee (Mogachile papaveris), chooses the hangings of her 
a])artment. She dexterously cuts out the ])etals of tlie half-expanded flowers, strengthens 
the folds, and fits them for her purpose, overhanging the walls of her cell with this 
splendid tapestry, in which, when complete, she dei)osits her honey. In classic lore 
the Corn Poppy has long been held sacred to Ceres ; as it is, however, by no means a 
welcome guest in the fields dedicated to her service, we may regard it rather as a sacri- 
fice required by her from her worshippers, than as an offering to be encouraged, 
excepting in the sense that the eradication of weeds, of whatever kind, found intruding 
in the crops, and detracting from their value, must be a labour worthy of all true 
disciples of the agricultural goddess. 


SPECIES III— PAP AVER DUBIUM. Linn, 

Plates LIX. LX. 

Leaves pinnatifid, none of them amplexicaul. Outer pair of petals 
a little broader than long, inner pair with the length and brcadtli 
about equal. Filaments not dilated towards the tip, shorter than 
the pistil. Capsule smooth, at least twice as long as broad, cylin- 
drical-clavate, attenuate towards the base, and scarcely stipitate. 
Stigmatic disk convex-conical, slightly crenately lolled, the lobes 
not overlapping each other ; stigmatic rays 4 to 12, slender, not 
extending quite to the apices of the lobes. 
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Sub-Species I. — Papaver Lamottei. Bor . 

Plate LIX* 

P. laevigatum, “ M. B . IhkK Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. III. Bap. Tab. XVI. 
Fig. 4478 B ? 

P. (lubium, Laviottey in “ Mem. Academie de Clermont, ] 8/51.^’ BoreaUj FI. du Centre d6 
la Fr. ed. iii. Vol. II. p. 30. Bah. FI. of Cambridge, Appendix, p. 301; and Man. 
Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 15. 

Leaves pinnatifld, with short, distant, abruptly acuminated 
lobes ; lobes entire, or again jiinnatifid. Capsule elongate-clavate, 
narrowing downwards from close to the summit to the base. Stig- 
matic disk with the lobes not folded over the sides of the capsule. 
Milk-sap white. 

Cornfields, cultivated ground, and roadsides. A common weed 
throughout Britain, more frequent in Scotland than P. Bhoeas, 
and reaching even to the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Summer. 

Very similar to P. Bhoeas in size and general aspect, but the 
lobes of the leaves are usually shorter and more abruptly pointi'd. 
The peduncles have the hairs always adpressed. The flowers are 
smaller, from 2^ to 3 inches in diameter, the petals not so broad, 
even the outer pair having the breadth not much greater than tlie 
length, and never more than once and a half broader than long ; 
the sisarlet colour also is much paler than that of P. Bhoeas. Pistils 
longer than the stamens. The cajisule is often 1 inch long, three or 
four times as long as broad, with the lobes of the disk rounded, 
much shalloAver than in P. Bhoeas, and not overlapping at the 
edges. Stigmatic rays not quite reaching the termination of the 
lobes. The base of the capsule is ob-conical, not suddenly con- 
tracted above the torus as in P. Bhoeas, so that it cannot be termed 
stipitate. 

The figure of P, Isevigatum, t[uotcd above from Beichenbacli, 
appears to bo a smooth variety of P. Lamottei, altliough the flower is 
coloured lake-red, which is never the case in the present plant ; l>ut 
the colouring of the plates in Beichcnbach’s Papaveraceai is often 
extremely incorrect ; P. hybridum, for example, being represented 
with s(!arlet petals instead of crimson, and the anthers of P. Bhoeas 
and dubium being coloured yellow, while they are always purple, 
dark brown, or black. 


* The Plate is “ P. dubium,” E. B. 644, with capsule added by Mr. J. E 
Sowerby. 
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ScjB Species II.— Papaver Lecoqii. Lamotte, 

Plate LX.* 

P. dubiiiTT), JReieh. To. FI. fiorm. et ITelv. Yol. ITT. Pap. Tab. XY. Fi". 4477? 

P. Locoqii, Lamotlc, in “Mom. Acadeinie do Clermont, 187)1.” Jioreau^ FI. (In Centro 
de la Fr. ed. iii. Yol. II. p. iU) ? J}ah, FI. of Cambridge, Api>endix, p. 300 ; and 
Man. Brit. Bot. cd. v. p. 1/5 ? 

Leaves deeply pinnatifld, witli rather long, distant, acuminated 
lohes ; lobes entir<>, or again pinnatilid. Capsule oblong-clavatc, 
narrowing downwarils from about a third below the summit to the 
base. Stiguiatie disk with the lobes folded down over the sides of 
the capsule. “.Sap turning dark yellow (oebraeeous) in the air.” 
(Bab.) 

Apparently much more local than P. Lnmnl{<'i, and preA'rring 
a calcareous soil. Abundant about Cambridge' and SallVon Wabb'ii, 
Essi'X ; n'ported fnau the Isle of AViirbt by 'Ir. A. (J. !More. "'lie 
liov. W. W. Newbouid lias seim a ])lanl from Wiltshire, eolleelc'd 
liy Wr. Woodward, wbieli be refers to the presiait form, and also 
e.xamples from Um-tfordsbire. I jiossiss a sjn'eimen collected by 
myself from St. Wargaiet’s I’ay, Kent; and it i.s liiglily probable 
that it will be detected in otJier localities wJien it becomes better 
known.t 

Ibigland. Amiual. Summer. 

This plant closely resembles P. Lamottci, but has the leaves 
more deeply pinnatilid, or rather the lohes arc longi'r, and the 
undivided portion on each side of tlio primary midrib is narrower. 
The lobes, which arc entire or again pinnatilid, are less abruptly 
acuminate than in that plant. The flowers, according to Professor 
Babington, are of a deeper scarlet, and the milk-sap becomes yellow 
when exposed to the air. The petals are deltoid, sub-orbicular, 
narrower and more attenuated at the base than in P. Lamottci, and 
the capsule is considerably shorter in proportion to its breadth, the 
attenuation commences at a greater distance from the top, and the 
base is not truly conical, but very narrowly ellipsoidal, and there 

* Tlie drawing is from a Cambridgesliire specimen, by Mr. J. E. SoweiLy. 
t These localities give no just idea of the distribution of this plant. It is wlien 
the Botanist has to treat of sucli that he comes to appreciate the great service Mr. Hewett 
C. Watson has rendered to British Botany by the production of liis “Cybole Britaniiica,” 
in which he has given all the known details of the distribution of British })lants, and so 
pointed out the actual range of each species. Mr. Watson has not only collected rccord.s, 
but what is equally necessary, sifted them so as to distinguish those which may be relied 
on from those which are doubtful or erroneous. Almost all the information given on 
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is a greater contraction above the torus, so that we have a nearer 
approach to the stipitate capsule which exists in P. E-hoeas. The 
stigmatic disk is curiously bent over at the edge instead of project- 
ing outwards all round, and the stigmatic rays reach almost to the 
end of the lobes (which are slightly deeper than in P. Lamottei), 
but do not extend quite to the end in any of the specimens I have 
seen. 

I have followed Professor Babington in the nomenclature of this 
plant. He founds his opinion “ on the statement of M. Crepinthat 
P. Lecoqii is the only species in which the sap turns yellow.” On 
the other liand, P. Lccoqii is described as having the stigmatic rays 
reaching quUe to the edge of the disk. The Cambridge plant agrees 
■well with specimens of P. modestum ])ublished in Billot’s “ Plora 
Galliic et Germania; Exsiccata,” Ko. 2610 ; but Jordan says nothing 
about the colour of the saj), nor whether the ends of the lobes of the 
disk aia; bent down or projecting ; at the same time he designates 
it as widely didereut fi'oiii P. Lecoqii. The convexity of the disk, the 
greyish llesh colour ol‘ the seeds, and the lobes of the leaf segments 
being lu^arly entire, upon which M. Jordan appears to lay stress 
in his specific description of P. modestum, are characters upon 
which no dependence can be placed ; they all occasionally occur in 
1\ Lamottei, in which the capsule at last becomes flat at the top, 
and t he seeds are usually simjily grey. It will re(]nirc a comparison 
of autlKHitic sjieeiiiK'iis bidbre this jioint can be fully cleared nji. 

Jieielienbach’s dgure of P. dubiuin resembles P. Lecoqii in tlie 
leaves and form of tJie ca])SuJe, but the stigmatic disk is not bent 
down at the edges ; it is, liowevi'r, evidently candessly drawn, as it 
bi'ars no resemblance to the disk of that or any other species of the 
genus. 

Lotig S»i oof //-headed Fopp/j. 

Tts Lntin specific name “dubium,” signifies the doubtful nature of its distinctions 
to superficial observ^ers. 


SPECIES IV.— PAP AVER ARGEEIONE. Linn, 

Plate LX I.* 

Reich, Ic. FI. Germ, et Ilelv. Vol. III. Pap. Tab. XIV. Fig. 4475. 

Leaves very deeply hi- or tri-pinnatifid, none of them amplexicaul. 
All the petals longer than broad. Filaments much dilated towards 
the top, nearly as long as the pistil. Capsule elongate, cylindrieal- 
clavate, attenuated toAvards the base, not stipitate, Avith scattered, 
incurved, ascending bristly spines. Stigmatic disk coua'^cx, not 
lohed. Stigmatic rays 4 to G, very thick and prominent, extending 
to or beyond the edge of the disk. 


* Tlic Plate is E. B. 643, with dis-cctions added hy ]\Ir. J. E. Sowerby. 
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Cornfields, roadsides, and waste places, &c. A rather common 
weed, preferring a sandy or gravelly soil. As generally distributed 
as P. dubium, but less abundant. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Summer. 

Stem 6 to 18 inches high, little branched except at the l)ase, from 
which several stems usually arise, which arc decumbent below, and 
then erect, lladical leaves stalked, deeply pinnatifid, with distant 
siireading lobes, Avhich are again pinnatilid, the ultimate segments 
suddenly acuminate, and terminating in a bristle as in P. Jlhceas 
and P. dubium. Stem leaves s(?ssile, sub-ternate, bi- or tri-pinnatilid, 
with lonii’cr and more slender segments than in the radical leaves. 
Peduncles with adpressed hairs. Calyx with scattered hairs similar 
to those on the peduncle. Flowers 2 to 2^ inches across. Petals 
oho vate- wedge-shaped, not contiguous when fully expanded, light 
scarlet, with the base dark purple, nearly black. Filaments dilated, 
oblanceolate, abruptly acuminate, purplish black, terminating in 
a Avhite j^oint on which the blue anther lobes arc situated. 
Capsule f to 1 inch long, four or five times as long as broad, 
with very prominent longitudinal lines, indicating the situa- 
tion of the placenta?, and a greater or less number of curved, 
ascending, bristly hairs, most numerous towards the top. Stigmatic 
disk with very thick prominent rays, curved downwards at the ends, 
and often projecting beyond the disk itself. Whole plant green, 
not glaucous, more or less hairy, especially at the base of the stem, 
and on the petioles and midribs of the radical leaves, where the 
hairs are usually spreading, though on the rest of the plant they 
are adpressed. 

This is the smallest and most eh'gant of the British Poppies. 
Withering describes as a species, under the name of P. maritimum, 
a starved state of this plant bearing only a single flower and not 
above 4 inches high. 

JLovff JPi'ickly -headed Foppy. 

The specific name is jirobably derived from argenwn, cataract, a disease of the 
lens of the eye, for which an infusion of this plant was considered a cure, and jtussibly its 
emollient power did allay inflammation. 


SPECIES V.— PAP AVER HYBRIDUM. Liiiru 
Plate LXIL* 

Reich, Ic. FI. Germ, et Ilelv. Vol. IJI. Pap, Tab. XTV. Fig. 447G. 

Leaves very deeply bi- or tri-pinnatifid,none of them amplexicaul. 
Petals nearly as broad as long. I'ilaments much dilated towards the 


The Plate is K B. 43, witli fruit and dissections added by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. 
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tip, rather shorter than the pistil. Capsule shortly ovoid, attenuated 
towards the base and apex, not stipitate, with numerous incurved, 
spreading-ascending, bristly spines. Stigmatic disk convex, scarcely 
lobed. Stigmatic rays 4 to 8, very thick and prominent, extending 
to or beyond the edge of the disk. 

Cornfields, waste places, local, preferring ehalky or sandy soil. 
Occurs in a good many of the English counties, hut does not extend 
to Scotland. 

England, Ireland. Annual. Summer. 

Stem 1 to 2 feet high, erect, solitary, or several from the same 
root, generally branched above. Leaves very similar to those of 
P. Argemone, except that the radical leaves are sometimes tri-pinna- 
tifid, and the outline of all is considerably broader. The stem leaves 
arc more decidedly ternate in the arrangement of the primary 
divisions. Peduncles strigose, with adpressed hairs. Sepals very 
bristly. Flowers 1^- to 2 inches in diameter. Petals roundish, 
very fugacious, crimson, with a purplish-black spot at the base. 
Stamens similar to those of P. Argemone. Capsule about \ 
inch long, regularly oval-ovoid or sub-globose, the nerves which 
on the exterior mark the placcntfc not at all prominent, but the 
whole of the space between them bulges outwards, so that the capsule 
becomes slightly lohed. Bristles far more numerous, rigid, and 
spreading than in P. Argemone. Stigmatic disk mucli smaller in 
proportion, but otherwise resembling that of the last-named species. 
The whole plant rather dull green, slightly hairy, with the hairs 
on the lower part of the stem soft and spreading. The petals fall 
off about noon. 

Hound PricMy-headed Foppy, Mongrel Foppy. 

GENUS J/.-ME O O N O P S I S. Tig. 

Sepals 2, herbaceous, very caducous, falling off when the flower 
opens. Petals 4, crumpled in mstivation, caducous. Stamens 
indefinite. Capsule elliptical-oblong, 1-celled, with placentae pro- 
jecting slightly into the interior and forming imperfect partitions, 
contracted above into a short style, at the top of which there are 
4 to 6 radiating, free, deflexed stigmatic rays, and opening at the 
top by as many short triangular valves as there arc stigmatic rays. 
Seeds numerous, punctured, with or without a stroplnole. 

Perennial, or rarely annual herbs, with yellowdsh milk-sap. 
Habit very similar to that of the genus Papaver. 

The generic name of tliis ])lant comes from /o/mji' a Topi'y, and oi/zi'- 

{ppsis)y a likeness or resemblance. 
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SPECIES L-MECONOP SIS CAMBRICA. Vig. 

Plate LXIII * 

Papaver Cambricum, Linn. Sm. Eng. FI. Vol. III. p. 12 ; and Eng. Bot. ed. i. No. GO. 

Stem with several flowers. Leaves stalked, pinnately divided, 
almost pinnate, with ovate-acute lohed or pinnatifld segments. 

In moist, rocky, and sJiady places. Local, and apparently 
confined to the west side of England. Wild in the counties of 
Cornwall, Glamorgan, Brecknock, ]\rontgom('ry, Merioneth, Car- 
narvon ; more doubtfully so in Benbiglishirc, Yorkshire, West- 
moreland, Cumberland, and Dumfries. Introduced in Edinburgh, 
Kinross, Aberdeen, and Moi’ay. 

England, [Scotland,] Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock brown, scaly, with short branches. Stem 1 to 2 
feet high, bearing a few leaves, av I lich are also produced, in greaten* 
abundance, from the base. Leaves stalked, very deeply pinnately 
partite, with 2 to 4 pairs of s(?gments and a terminal one joined 
together at the base by only a very naiTow wing on each side of 
the midrib ; leaflets much narrow(5d at the base, with a fcAv lolxis 
or largo blunt teeth on each sid<^, terminal leaflet often 3-cleft. 
Peduncles terminating the stem and branches, and sometimes 
produced from the axils of the up])er leaves, (5 to 8 inches long, 
bearing a bright yellow flower 2^ to 3 inches in diameter. 
Buds nodding. Sepals with scattered flexnous hairs. Petals 
roundish, concave. Style about inch long, terminated by 
a small button Cormed by 4< to 0 radiating stigmas. Ca])sule 1 to 
1]- inch long, very dark brown when rijx^, Avith 4 to 6 prominent 
ribs; valves 4 to 6, opening in the spaces between the ribs and 
becoming rclhixed, scarcely one-fourth the length of the capsule. 
Plant nearly glabrous, except at the base of the stems Avlicre then; 
are scattered Avoolly hairs. Eoliage tender pale green, slightly 
glaucous. Sap lemon-coloured. 

Welsh, Toppy, Yellow Poppy, 

French, Meconopside de Galles. 

The specific name Camhrica indicates its native country Wales, where it is jilentifiilly 
found. Its yellow flowers are handsome, and worth intmducing into shiwbberioH, but in 
the flower garden it would be rivalled too successfully by the Eschscholtzia, wdiicfi 
neater and equally showy. The rajiidity with which the Top^iies open their sepals and 
allow the ])etal.s to expand has been remai ked by Dr. Witbering, and is woi'tby of observa- 
tion by all lovers of nature. The entomologist considers the birth of the butterfly, and its 
immediate perfection, as a curious and pleasing phenomenon, but it is equalled in the 


* The riute is E. B. GG, unaltered. 
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vegetable world by the sudden springing into life of the brilliant Poppy flower. Sbe lies 
concealed and carefully folded in her sea-green mantle until her full maturity arrives. 
Then the warm rays of the sun piercing her covering, she bursts forth, casts her 
rejected mantle from her, her silken draj)ery loses its wrinkled folds, and she appears 
at once a splendid and richly-dressed inhabitant of the flower garden, while we are 
wondering how so small a cell should have confined so much magnificence. Her beauty 
is, however, as evanescent as its apj)earance was sudden. Like the butterfly’s wing, 
such transparent tissue and vivid colours were not made to brave the winds and storms 
of life, — 

‘^jPor pleasures are like poj)j)ics spread, 

You seize the flow'cr, its bloom is shed ; 

Or like the snow, falls on the river — 

A moment white, then melts for ever ; 

Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can j)oint their ])lace; 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form, 

Evanishing amid the storm.” 

GENUS IIL—'R 0 E M E R I A. D.C. 

S(*pa]s 2, herbaceous, very caducous, falling off uhon the flower 
0 ])ens. Petals 4, crumpled in estivation, caducous. Stamens inde- 
finite. Capsule elongate-linear, resembling a siliqua, 1-colled, with 
the placontoo nervelike, jirojceting into the interior of the fruit, 
terminated by the sessile stigma of 2 to -1 (usually 3) doflexed, free 
rays or lobes, and opening from the summit to the base by as many 
valves as there are stigmatic rays. Seeds numerous, punctured, 
without a stropbiole. 

Annual herbs with dissected leaves and much of the habit of 
the genus Papaver. 

The genus is named fitter J. I. Homer, late Professor of Botany at Landshut. 

SPECIES I.— ROEMERIA HYBRIDA. 

Plate LXIY. * 

Chelidonium hybridum, TAnn. Sp. PI. p. 72 L Sm. Eng. Bot. ed. i. No. 201. 

Glaucium hybridum, Lois. El. Gall. Yol. I. j». 370. 

Glaucium violaceum, Juss. Genera, 230. ISm, Eug. FI. Yol. II T. p. 7. 

Leaves thrice pinnatifid, the ultimate segments strap-shaped or 
linear. Capsule 3-valved, Avitb a few bristly spines towards the top. 

In cornfields and chalk-pits. A very rare weed, occurring 
between Swaffbam Prior and Burwell, Cambridgeshire, and also 
reported from Norfolk. 

England. Annual. Summer. 

The Plate is E. B. 201, with apex of capsule added by Mr. J. E. Sowerhy. 
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Stem erect, branched. Radical leaves stalked, pinnatifid or bi- 
pinnatifid. Stem leaves sessile, thrice pinnatilid, with a tendency 
to be ternate, segments very narrow. Peduncles terminating' 
the stem and branches slightly curved, 2 to 4 inches long, bear- 
ing a single flower 2 to 2|- inches in diametci*. Puds nodding. 
Sepals w'ith a very few w'oolly hairs. Petals roundish-obovate, 
violet-purple, with a large dark spot at the base. Capsule linear, 
cylindrical, 2-2- to 3 inches long, with a few bristly hairs. Plant 
smooth, or slightly hairy, the leaves dark green, and somewhat 
resembling those of Papaver hybiidum; tlie segments as in that 
plant terminating in short bristles and the flowers very soon losing 
their petals. 

Violet Horn Voppy. 

GHNTJS IV . — Gr li A XJ C I U ]V[. Tournef. 

Sepals 2, herbaceous, very caducous, falling off when the flower 
opens. Petals 4, convolute in aestivation, caducous. Stamens 
indefinite. Capsule elongate-linear, resembling a siliqua, 2-celled 
from the presence of a spongy spurious dissepiment which unites 
the 2 nervelike placentae, and opening from the summit to the 
base by 2 valves. Style very short. Stigma sub-mitriform, wdtli 
2 deflexed lobes. Seeds punctured, without a strophiole, half 
immersed in the spurious dissepiment. 

Annual or biennial glaucous herbs, with large showy flowers 
and very long pod-hke capsules. Buds erect. 

The name Glaucium comes from tbe word glamus, sea-green, in allusion to the 
colour of its leaves. 


SPECIES I.— GLAUCIUM CORNICUL ATUM. Curt. 

Plate LXV.* 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. III. Pai). Tab. XII. Fig. 4471 ; and G. rubrum, 
Tab. XL Fig. 4470. 

Chelidonium corniculatum, Litin. Sp. PL p. 724. 

Glaucium Phcenicium, Crantz. Squ. Eng. FI. Vol. III. p. 7 ; and Eng. Bot. No. 1433. 

stem hairy. Stem leaves scmi-amplcxicaul, deeply pinnatifid. 
Pod hairy, terminated by the large deflexed stigmatic lobes. 

It has been reported to occur in the county of Norfolk and in 
the Isle of Portland, and occasionally a specimen appears as an 
escape from cultivation, but it cannot claim to be even a naturalized 
plant. 

[England.] Aimual. Summer. 


* The Plate is E. B. 1433, unaltered. 
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Stem erect, 1 to 2 feet high, branched. Kadical leaves very 
deeply pinnatifid, sub-lyrate ; segments rather distant, nearly at 
right angles vrith the petiole, sharply tootlied ; stem leaves much 
loss deeply pinnatifid, with the segments pointing tow'ards the end 
of the leaf, remotely serrate. Peduncles very short, terminating 
the stem and branches. Buds tapering to a point. Sepals with 
numerous soft hairs. Flowers 1^ to 2 inches in diameter. Petals 
bright scarlet with a bla(;k spot at the base, the outer pair sub- 
rotund, the inner ones obovate. Pod 7 to 9 inches long, slightly 
curved, sub-cylindrical, covered with w'^eak ascending hairs. Stigma 
very large, three or four times the diameter of the top of the pod, 
with the lobes deflexed. Plant more or less hairy, particularly on 
the stems, where the hairs are spreading, pale green, glaucous. 

Horn Poppy. 

Freiicli, Glauciere Cornue. 


SPECIES IT.— GLAUCIUM LUTEUM. Scop 
Plate LX VI.* 

Mdch. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. ill. Pap, Tab, XL Fii?. 4408 
Chelidonium glaucium, Zitm. Sp. PL p. 724. Sin. Eng. Pot. No. 8. 

Glaucium flavum, Crantz. 

stem leaves amplexieaul, pinnatifid. Pod without hairs, ter- 
minat(!d by the small spreading stigmatic lobes. 

On shingly and sandy seashores. Common in England, but rare 
in Scotland, where the shores of the Forth and Clyde appear to be 
its northern limit. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Biennial or Perennial. 

Summer, Autumn. 

Boot and rootstock almost woody, the latter clothed with the 
blackened remains of decayed leafstalks. Stem erect or ascending, 
much branched, 1 to 3 feet high. Badieal leaves numerous, deeply 
pinnatifid, sub-lyrate with the segments bent so as to be in a dif- 
ferent plane from the petiole, the lower edge of each lobe directed 
upwards. Stem leaves pinnatifid, with approximate segments, 
which in the upper leaves are often reduced to very large triangular 
teeth or lobes. Peduncles very short, glabrous. Buds tapering, 
slightly twisted, with a very few hairs. Flow^ers 2^ to 3^ inches in 
diameter, petals deep rich yellow, concolorous or occasionally with a 
slightly darker mark at the base, the outer })air transversely oval, 
the inner ones inversely deltoid, sub-rotund. Pod curved, often 
nearly a foot long, with minute tubercles, but no hairs. Stigma 


• The Plate is K B. 8. 
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“ ilartincc o'er llio venlant jtlain, 

They sj>read th»‘ir fin^; Jis in their initivo main. 

He paused wiili wonder struck, wliile all his prey 
Left their new master and regained the sea.” 

Amazed at what he saw, Claucus resolv(Ml to try the power of the herbage in Jjis own 
person : no sooner had he hiiton it than his hereditary acpiatic 2»ro])(tiJsities seized him, 
and into the ocean he lea])ed : — 

‘‘ Farewell for ever, farewell, land, I said, 

And plunged amid the waves my sinking head ; 

The gentle powers who low that ein{>ire keep 
Received me as a brother of the deep.” 

For his faith and courage Glauciis was admitted among the sea-gods. In their domain 
he still shows his royal descent by wearing a golden robe ; and yet from old affection 
high above it he bears his favourite long and curved fishing-rod, with its point bent, 
as if a captive fish ever strained it. Glaucus never goes far out to sea, but rather 
frequents the shores and the cliffs ; for Scylla, whom he loved, was turned into a 
rock with howling waves around her, and his faithfulness retains him still close to 
her side. The Horned Popjiy has no recognised active properties. Nevertheless the 
chemists have discovered two alkaloids in its structure. Glaucine is found in the 
leaves and stem, and forms, with acids, salts which have a bitter and acrid taste. 
G1 an copier ine, the other, is found in the roots, and also forms with acids bitter and 
nauseous salts. 
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GENUS r.— OHELIDONIUM. Imn. 

Sepals 2, sub-petaloid, caducous. Petals 4, convolute in aesti- 
vation, caducous. Stamens indefinite. Capsule linear, resembling 
a siliqua, 1-celled, without a dissepiment, opening by 2 valves, 
which detach themselves from the nervelike placentae beginning at 
the base. Style very short. Stigmas 2, oblique, with 2 spreading 
lobes. Seeds with the raphe furnished with a fleshy crest. 

A brittle herbaceous perennial, with orange-coloured juice. 
Leaves pinnipartite. Flowers small, yellow, in simple umbels. 

The generic name comes from (Icelidon)^ a swallow, because, says an old 

writer, beginneth to spring and flower at the coming of the swallows, and withers 
at their return.” 

SPECIES I.~CHELIDONIUM MAJUS. Linn, 

Plate LXVII.^ 

Leaves pinnatipartile, with stalked or sessile segments. 

Var. a, vulgaris. 

Plate LXVII. (A.) 

C. majna. Mill. Jleich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Ilelv. Vol. III. Pap. Tab. X. Fig. 4466. 
Jjoreau, FI. du C(*ntre de la Fr. ed. iii. Yol. I. p. 32. 

Leaflets slighO v lobed or doubly crenate. Petals entire. 

? Var. laciuiatimi. f 
rL.\TE LXVII. (B.) 

C. laciniatiim, J/ill. Belch. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. III. Pap. Ttib. X. Fig. 4467. 
Bureau^ FI. du Centre de hi Fr. cd. iii. Yol. 1. p. 32. 

Segments pinnatifid, with narrow cut lobes. Petals generally 
cut into narrow segments at the apex. 

Not uncommon in hedges and on roadsides; but probably only 
naturalized. Var. ^ very rare, said by Dillenius to have been 
found at Wimbledon, Surrey, by Mr. Martyn, and still occasionally 
occurring as an escape from cultivation. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Early Summer 

to Autumn. 

Eoot thick and fleshy, terminating in a rhizome clothed with 

* This Plato is i-e-drawn, with corrections, by Mr. J. E. Sowerby, from K B. 1581. 
Var. /5 added in a corner. 

t Possibly a distinct sub-species. 
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the bases of decayed leaves. Stems erect, to 3 feet high, swel- 
ling at the base of each internode. Leaves deeply pinnipartite, 
appearing almost pinnate, with 5 to 7 oval or oblong leaflets, 1 to 2 
inches long ; in var. ^ much narrower than in the common form, 
and irregularly cut, while in var. a they are generally doubly 
crenate ; the terminal leaflet commonly 3-cleft ; the lateral ones 
usually with a stalklike portion at the base, from the lower side of 
which a lobe is developed, looking like a stipule to the segment, 
the basal leaflets are commonly without this appendage. Peduncles 
terminating the stem and branches. Plowers f to 1 inch in 
diameter, on slender pedicels, 4 to 8 together, in umbels surrounded 
by an involucre of small bracts. Sepals greenish yellow, more or 
less hairy. Petals broadly obovatc, bright yellow, entire in var. a ; 
narrower and cut into a few narrow segments in var. ^. Pods about 
1^ inch long, beaded, readily splitting if touched when ripe. Seeds 
small, black, with a white crest. Whole plant pale yellowish green, 
slightly glaucous and hairy. Stem and leaves very brittle. Milk-sap 
bright orange, very abundant. 

Common Celandine^ Sivalloio TVort. 

French, ChUidolne £!claire. German, Das Gemeine Schollkraut, GoldwurZy Gilhhrautf 

Schwalhenkraut. 

Pliny writes that with this herb the swallows restore sight to their young 
ones when they cannot see.” Our old friend Gerarde says “ this is vain aTid false,” 
— with which decision we are inclined to agree. Still he cannot entirely give up 
some fancied benefit to be received from this plant by man, if not by birds, for he 
writes : ‘‘ The juice of the herbe is good to sharpen the sight, for it cleanseth and 
consumeth away sliraic things that cleave about the ball of the eye, and hinder the 
sight, and esj)ecially being boiled with hony in a brasen vessel!, as Dioscorides 
teacheth.” The acrimonious yellow milk of this plant will, like many other vegetable 
exudations, destroy the vitality of warts, and it was at one time frequently used in this 
way. The old alchemic doctors, reasoning that “ like cures like,” held that it was 
good to “ superstifle the jaundice,” because of its intense yellow colour. 'J'his plant 
contains two alkaloids, chelidoniiie and cheleryihorine, which form salts with acids. 
The latter is narcotic and poisonous. The Chelidonium majus is undoubtedly the true 
Celandine, although poets have given that name to the Kanunculus Ficaria, or Figwort, 
which lacks anything like a fanciful or pretty designation itself the which to weave 
into a song. 

Stjb-Obdeu II. — ^TUMAaiE.®. 

Outer petals quite unlike the inner ones. Stamens definite, 6 in 
number, united by the filaments into 2 bundles consisting eaeb of 
3 stamens, of wbich the lateral ones have a 1-eeUed, and the 
intermediate one a 2-eelled anther. 

The above definition excludes the Hypecoum, which, notwith- 
standing the definite stamens, is much nearer to Papaverem than 
to any of the genera of Pumarieaj. 
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OUNUS VI— CORY DALIS. D.C. 

Sepals 2, generally scale-like or petaloid, deciduous. Corolla 
narrow, appearing 2-lipped. Petals 4, connivent, the superior one 
with a spur or protuberance at the base, the lower one without a 
spur ; inner petals narrow, cohering at the tips. Stamens 6, in 
two bundles, opposite the exterior petals. Filament of the upper 
bundle of stamens having often a basal appendage directed back- 
wards and included in the spur of the superior petal. Capsule 
resembling a siliqua, 2-valved, with 2 permanent nervelike pla- 
centa). Seeds more than one, lenticular ; raphe usually furnished 
with a more or less conspicuous crest. 

Brittle-stemmed succulent herbs, with racemes of horizontal or 
drooping flowers. 

The generic name is derived from KopvtnXoc (horydaJos\ a lark, — in allusion to 
tlie shape of the flowers, the spur of which resembles the spur of a lark. 

Sub-Genus I. — BULBOCAPNOS. Bernh. 

Bootstock tuberous. Stem with 1 or 2 leaves. Flowers in 
a terminal raceme. Style wholly persistent. Cotyledons united 
into one. 

SPECIES L—CORYDALIS SOLIDA. Eooh 

Plate LXVIII.* 

C. digitata, Te/n. Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. III. Pap. Tab. VII. Fig. 4462. 
Fumaria bulbosa, var y, Linn. Sp. Pi. p. 983. 

Fumaria soUda, Eiig. Bot. ed. i. No. 1471 ; and Eug. FI. Vol. III. p. 2o3. 

Rootstock a solid rounded tuber. Stem with 1 scale (or 2) 
below the leaves. Stvle bent. 

Not a true native, but more or less perfectly naturalized in a 
few places. At Kendal (the site of an old garden) ; Wickham, 
Hampshire; near Birmingham; Duckett Ings, Yorkshire; and 
near Uxbridge, Middlesex. 

[England]. Perennial. Spring. 

Rootstock a solid cormlike tuber, emitting root fibres from the 
base. Stems 1 or 2, unbranched, 6 to IS indies high, with a scale 
formed by an abortive petiole a little below the first leaf. I/eaves 
2 to 4, biternate, with the leaflets obovatc, 3-lobed or cut. Raceme 
at first short, with 6 to 12 sub-secund flowers. Bracts digitatcly 


* The Plate is R B. 1471, with additional dissections by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. 



SPECIES IL-C OR YD A LIS LUTEA. D.C. 

Plate LX IX.* 

7/etc/t. Tc. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol, III. Pop. Tab. VI. Fig. 4459. 

Fumaria liitea, Linn. Sin. Eng. Bot. ed. i. No. 588 ; and Eng. FI. Vol. TIL p. 253. 

llootstock branched, producing numerous leafy stems, leaves 
tri-ternate, without tendrils. Peduncles longer than the leaves 
opposite to which they spring. Pedicels shorter than the flowers, 
but equalling or exceeding the pods. Seeds shining, appearing 
granulated under a lens, with a lobed membranous crest. 

On old walls. Naturalized in many places both in England 
and Scotland. 

[England,] [Scotland]. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock branched, giving rise to numerous stems. Stems 
diffuse, 6 to 12 inches high. Leaves stalked, the lowest on very 
long stalks, tri-jjinnate, with oval, nearly entire, or broadly obovate, 
3-lobed leaflets. Racemes appearing to be opposite the leaves, but 
really (as in most of such cases) terminating the branches; the appa- 
rent prolongation of the main stem is merely a branch developed 
from the axil of the uppermost leaf. Rracts lanceolate, erose, much 
shorter than the pedicels. Plowers ^ to inch long, bright yellow, 
darker at the tips, sub-secund, G to 12 or even more in each 
raceme, which is compact while in flower, but elongated in fruit. 
Sepals ovate, cuspidate, narrower and much shorter than the corolla. 


* The Plate is E. B. 588. 
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Upper petal larger than the others, folded longitudinally and 
keeled, enlarged and somewhat spreading at the apex, with a short, 
thick incurved spur at the base, not one third the length of the 
rest of the petal ; lower petal keeled, spatulate ; lateral petals 
oblanceolate. Pods oblong, compressed, beaded, mucronate by 
the persistence of the base of the style. Seeds 3 to 6, black and 
shining, thickly covered with small round tubercles, which however 
are scarcely discernible by the naked eye ; crest of the raphe large, 
white, lacerate, dentate, spreading. Plant yellowish green, slightly 
glaucous. Stems brittle and somewhat succulent. 

Yellow Fumilory, or Corydalis. 

French, Corydalis Jaum, 

The specific name is from the Latin word luteus, yellow. 

SPKi Ji:s lII.~CORYDALIS CLAVICULATA. D,a 

Plate LXX.* 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. III. Rajj. Tab. V. Fig. 44/}7. 

Fumaria claviculata, Linn. Sm, Eng. JBofc. ed. i. No. 103 ; and Eng. FI. Vol. III. p, 2i)4. 

No rootstock. Stems leafy. Leaves pinnate, with the leaf](;is 
ternate, all lateral ; the secondary lateral leaflets usually, and the 
terminal one occasionally bijugate, the common petiole terminating 
in a bi'anched tendril. Peduncles shorter than the loaves opposite 
to which they sjiring. Pedicels shorter than the flowers and pods. 
Seeds shining, appearing granulated under a lens, with a very 
small membranous crest. 

In woods, bushy plaees, sandy ground, and thatched roofs. 
Sparingly but widely distributed throughout Britain, but becoming 
scarcer towards the west and north of Scotland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Stems weak, dilfuscly branched, trailing or climbing. Leaves 
stalked, with 3 or 4 pairs of distant, compound, ternate leaflets ; 
leaflets towards the base of the leaf often appearing quinate. from 
the shortness of the stalks of the elliptical entire secondary leaflets ; 
those of the upper portion of the leaf simply ternate, and gradu- 
ally diminishing in width till they become mere branches of the 
tendril. Racemes disposed as in the last species, but on very much 
shorter peduncles. Bracts oblong, cuspidate, longer than the pedi- 
cels. Mowers resembling those of C. lutea, but only about inch 
long, pale straw colour. Pods small, about inch long, exceeding 
the pedicels, elliptical, oblong, compressed, beaded, mucronate by 
the persistence of the short base of the style. (The style is usu- 
ally described as wholly deciduous, but I have not foimd this to be 


* The Plate is R B. 103. 



The generic name Fumaria comes from Jumits, smoke, — either hecause the plants 
are said to have a smoky smell, or on account of the light, almost smoky aj>pear- 
ance of the herbage of some of the s])ccie.s, which seems to rise out of the ground 
almost as a smoke. 

SPECIES I.— FUMARIA CAPREOLATA. Linn. 

Plates LXXI. LXXII. LXXIII. and LXXIV. 

Racemes rather lax, not much elongated in fruit. Sepals broadly 
ovate, acute, toothed, one third to two thirds the length of the tube 
of the corolla, and equal to it in breadth. Lower petal gradually 
enlarged towards the tip. Pedicels of the fruit reflexed or patent, 
longer than the bracts. Pruit smooth or slightly rugose when dry, 
sub-globular, slightly compressed, rounded or sub-truncate, hut not 
refuse at the apex, where there is a very minute apiculus, on each 
side of which is a small pit. Leaves twice or thrice pinnate, the 
ultimate leaflets deeply cut or lohed ; segments flat, oblong, ellip- 
tical, or oval. 
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Sub-Species I— Ftunaria pallidiflora. Jm - d . 

Plate LXXI * 

Bah. in Journal of Proceedings of the Linnsean Society, Vol. IV. No. 16, p. 162. 

Jord. in F. Schdtz, Arch. p. \W5. Boreau, FI. du Centre de la Fr. ed. iii. Vol. II. p. 34. 
F. pallidiflora a, Jordan!, Buj. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 17. 

F. speciosa, Lloyd, FI. de I’Ouest de la Fr. p. 24 ? (non Jordan). 

Sepals ovate, denticulate, half or two-thirds the length of the tube 
of the corolla, and equalling or exceeding it in breadth. Flowers 
cvcam-colour tipped with reddish purple. Fruit pedicels recurved. 
Fruit nearly smooth when dry, roundish, compressed, longer than 
broad, suh-truncate at the apex, where there arc two small but 
rather deep jiits ; neck of the fruit narrower than the enlarged apex 
of the pedicel. 

A weed in cultivated ground and in hedges. Apparently rather 
i*are, and confined to the south-west of England. Tlie only s])eci- 
mens I possess are collected by Miss Gifford near Dunster, Somer- 
set. Professor Bahington gives also “ Salcomhe and Ilfracombe, 
Devon ; Watchet, Somerset ; Oystermouth, near Swansea, Glamor- 
gan ; Carnarvon ; Oswestry, Shropshire.” Mr. A. G. More has 
found it in the Isle of Wight. 

England. Annual. Summer and Autumn. 

Stem 1 to 3 feet long, weak, fragile, diffusely branched. Leaves 
twice or thi’ice ternately-pinnate ; the ultimate segments ohovate or 
wedge-shaped, lobed ; lobes oblong or elliptical. Petioles often 
twisting and acting as tendrils. Baeemes 1 to inches long, 
hotli in flower and fruit, stalked, opposite the leaves. Flowers 
curved upwards at the point, about inch long including the 
spur, which is nearly one-third the length of the upper petal, and 
blunt. Sepals broadly ovate, produced backwards behind the point 
of attachment, toothed, especially near the base, cream-colour. 
Upper petal cream-coloured, with a purple blotch at the tip, and 
occasionally a paler shade of the same colour extends backwards 
towards the base ; lateral petals linear, slightlj’^ keeled, cream-colour 
with a purple apical blotch ; lower petal linear, folded, gradually 
dilated towards the end, where it is greenish. Pedicels usually 
strongly recurved after floAvering, longer than the coloured 
bracts, and dilated at the apex. Fruit about inch long, and 
inch broad, with a somewhat rectangular profile ; at the base of 
the fruit there is a fleshy disk or collar, which is usually described 


• The Plate is from a drawing made by Mr. J. E. Sowerby, from a Somersetshire 
specimen 



Suli-SricciEs 11.— Funiarir. Bortci. -Jord. 


ri,Ari: J.X.Ml.* 


JUtrrnU', FI. ihi (V*Iifr 
l:i Vf. l>. I' l. T-'/ri. FI 


Jouni,-ilofr..io-(-(liii,:;.sorthr I.iiiii.-I-;.., S.H-i.'ty, V.,1. TV. N,..7i;.p. U!:t. 1!,,?.. 

Rep. of TIiii>k \iit. TliVt. .S>e. l.'^Cil. p. 
donl “Cat. Crenel.. 18.11',].. IV’ I’ogiil"- J'lant. Xov. 

<le 111 Fr. ed. ill. vol. ii. ]'. 34. /doj/</, I'l. do I'Cne-st .It 

de Ja Normandie', }>. 17. 

F. pullidillora />, Tlojvi*j, 7>Vy/A i\ran. Hrit. I'ot. od. v. }>. 17. 

ca])reolat<‘i /•], ^lan. I>rit. l>ot. cd. iv. p. Jr. 

F. muralis, Boreau, FI. du CViilro do Li Fr. od. ii. No. (n.ai Sunder), 


Sopals broadly ovate, acute, about two-tliird.s tlie louc^tli of the 
tube of tlie corolla, and exceodini*- it in l)readtli. Corolla ])ale ])ui‘* 
plisli pink, tipped witli dark juirplc. rruit 2)C'dic(ds j)atent. Fruit 
slightly rugose when dry, roundish, eompre.ssed, rather l)r()ader than 
long, sub-truncatc at the apex wlierc there are two small but rather 
deep pits. Keek of the fruit narrower than the enlarged a])ex ol 
the pedicel. 

A weed in cultivated ground and in hedgers. Probal)ly common 
and generally distributed. I have specimens from Ilkley, York- 
shire; Haddingtonshire; Orkney; and Professor Pabington gives 
the following localities : — Ten])y, Pembrokeshire ; Shrewsbury ; 
Windermere, Lancashire; Glenmore, near Lisburn, co. Antrim.” 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Extremely like E. pallidiflora, of wliich Professor Babington now 
makes it a variety, and it is very probable that it may be so, but this 
can only be determined by continued cultivation. To my eyes it 
appears as distinct from E. pallidiflora as E. muralis is from E. con- 
fusa. The flower is of a delicate pink tinged with purple, while 


* The flgiir.T iu tlie plate is F. cajireolata. E. B. No. 94 a, with dissections added 
by Mr. Soworby from the plant sent by Mr. Baker from Ilkley ; the fruit r(‘pi*escnted 
iu the state in which it appears when moistened in warm water, as the neck loses its 
shape when dried, but recovers it to a great extent when treated in this manner. 
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that of F. pallidiflora is cream-colour. The pedicels after flowering 
are occasionally slightly recurved, and by the time the fruit is ripe 
their direction becomes patent or divaricate ; while in all the speci- 
mens of F. pallidiflora which I have seen, the pedicels are recurved 
at the base nearly in a semicircle, and then straight at the apex, 
so that the axis of the fruit is parallel to the rachis of the raceme 
in a reversed position. The fruit is shorter in proportion than in 
F. pallidiflora, and taken without the neck is actually broader than 
long. The neck of the fruit is, however, v(!ry similar. This is the 
only one of the Caprcolatui of wliich I have seen British specimens 
in a growing state. 


SuB-Si-EciEs III.— Fumaria confusa. Jord. 

Plate LXXIII.* 

Bah. in Journal of Proceedings of the Linnoean Sue. Vol. lY. No. 16, p. 165 ; and Man. 
JJrit. Bot. ed. v. p. 18. 

“ JorJ. Cat. Dij. 1848, XYIIL” Lloyd, FI. do I’Oiiest de la Fr. j). 24. 

F. Biistardi, Bureau, “in Ilev. Bot. Yol. II. p. 359;” FI. dii Centre de la Fr. ed. iii. 

Yol. II. p. 34. Brdy. FI. de la Noniiandie, ]). 18. 

F. agraria, Mitt, in Load. Jour. Bot. Yol. Yll. p. 550. Bah. in Bot. Caz. Yol. I. 
p. 02 (non Lay.). 

“ F. media, Jkid. FI. de IMaine-et-Loire, p. 3G ” (^Bor. non LoiseV). 

F. capreolata y, media, Bab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. iv. }). 17. 

Sepals ovate, acute, about one-third the length of the tube 
of the corolla, and nearly equal to it in breadth. Corolla pale 
pink tinged with green, tipped with dark purple. Fruit pedicels 
ascending - patent. Fruit slightly rugose when dry, roundish, 
compressed, a little longer than broad, I’ounded at the apex where 
there arc two rather broad shallow pits. Neck of the fruit broader 
than the enlarged apex of the pedicel. 

A wc(‘d in cultivated ground and in hedges. Probably gene- 
rally distributed. 

Professor Babington gives tlu' following localities : — “ Jersey 
and Guernsey ; Zennor and Trevenna, Cornwall ; Ilfracombe, 
Devon ; Tenby, Pembrokeshire ; Aberystwith, Cardiganshire ; 
Bangor, Carnarvonshire ; llaAvkhead, Lancashire ; and Dublin.” 
And I also observe^d in his Herbarium, specimens from Carisbrook 
Castle, in the Isle of Wight, and I possess one from Cheshire. 

England. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Somewhat like P'.Boraei, but the flo\^■ers arc smaller, with the sepals 


TIic Plate is from a drawing by Mr. J. W. fcjultcr. 
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considerably smaller in proportion, very slightly produced back- 
wards behind the point of attachment, and the spur of the upj)er 
petal is longer in proportion. The principal ditferciice, however, is 
in the fruit, which is not at all truncate at the top, and its neck is 
nearly as wide as itself, and actually broader than the enlarged 
apex of the pedicel. 

Though P. Bastardi has the priority, 1 retain the name of F. 
confusa, as the former has been applied both to this and E. Borasi, 
according to Mr. Jordan. 


Sub-Species IV.— Pumaria muralis. Semder. 

Plate LXXIV. 

Boh. in Journal of Proceedings of the Linnacan Soc. Vol. IV. No. IG, p. IGG ; and Man. 

Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 18. Baker, Be}). Tliirsk Nat. Hist. Soc. 1801, j). G. 

Soiicler, in Koch, Syn. ed. ii. }i. 1017 ; and FI. Hamb. p. 385. Jord. Cat. Dij. 1848, 19. 

Fries, Summ. Veg. Scand. p. 14G. Lowe, FI. Madeira, j). 13. 

F. capreolata, Leighton, FI. of Shropshire, p. 344 (description). 

Sepals ovate, acute, about one-third as long as the corolla, and 
nearly equal to it in breadth. Corolla rose-coloured, tipped with 
very dark purple. Eruit pedicels ascending, patent. Emit finely 
rugose when dry, roundish, compressed ; rounded at the ajiox, where 
tlu're are two very inconspicuous pits. Neck of the fruit narrower 
than the enlarged apex of the pedicel. 

A weed in cultivated ground and in hedges. Apparently rather 
rare. 

Professor Babington states that he has seen E. muralis from 
Barnes, Surrey; Shrewsbury, Salop; Wrexham, JXuibighshire; 
and Sheffield, Yorkshire ; and to these localities I am unable to 
add any others, except Somersetshire and the Isle of Wight. 

England. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Very like E. confusa, but the flowers are rather smaller than in 
that or any other of the sub-species of E. capreolata, bdng only 
from ^ to I inch long, and generally darker in colour. The fruit 
is also rather smaller, and has the neck narrower than in E. eon- 
fusa, to which it appears to me to be too closely allied; but I 
retain it as a sub-species until the permanence of the character 
taken from the neck of the fruit has been tested by cultivation. 

llampant Fumitorij, Itmupant JLarthSmoke. 

French, Fumeterre d Fcdicellcs lUcourhcs. 

This siiecies was known, and is still recognised, as Funiaria cajireolata, wliich name 
being derived from caper, a goat, well suggests its wild, climbing, vigorous habit. Its 
ronimim Fnfriis<h namp ako .m^fiaks of its Vagrant, irinsv-like tendencies. 
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SPECIES IL—PU MARIA MICRANTHA. Lag, 

Plate LXXV * 

Bah, Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 18. Ilooh <fe Arn, Brit. El. p. 20. 

^^Lagasca^ Nov. Ceii. et Sp. XXL n. 281 (18 10).” Syn. FI. Germ, et Jlelv. 

ed. ii. p. 1018. Borcau, FI. du Centre de la Fr. ed. iii. Vol. 11. p. 34. Lloyd^ 
FI. de rOuest de la Fr. p. 25. Brehisson, FI. de la Normandie, ]>. 17. 

F. densiflora, L). G. Cat. Monsp. (181 3), p. 113 ; and FI. Fr. Vol. V. [>. 588. Gr. ct Godr. 
FI. de Fr. vol. i. p. 68. Godr. FI. de Lorraine, Vol. I. p. 31. Go&s. ik Gann, FI. dcs 
Environs de Paris, ed. ii. j). 99. 

F.calycina, Bah. Trans, of Bot. Soc. Edin. Vol. I. p. 34. 

Racemes very dense while in flower, elongated in fruit. Sepals 
very broadly ovate, acute, toothed, about half the length of the flower 
and exceeding it in breadth. Lower petal abruptly enlarged at the 
tip. Pedicels of the fruit ascending or ascending-patent, about as 
long as the bracts. Fruit rugose when dry, globular, scarcely com- 
pressed, rounded at the apex where there is a very small apiculus, 
on each side of which there are two small shallow pits. Leaves 
twice or thrice pinnate ; the ultimate leaflets wedge-shaped, deeply 
cut ; segments flat or slightly channeled, strap-shaped or linear. 

A weed in cultivated ground, in hedges and by roadsides. 
Apparently local. It occurs in Kent, Surrey, Shropshire ; in 
Iladdingtonshirc it is very common, and I have also seen it in 
the counties of Edinburgh, Linlithgow, and Forfar. 

England, Scotland. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Stem 1 to 3 feet long, weak, fragile, diffusely branched, or in 
small examples erect and nearly simjjle. Leaves twice or thriee 
ternately -pinnate ; the ultimate segments rather short and narrow, 
often appearing narrower than they really are from being 
channeled. Petioles of the leaves sometimes acting as tendrils. 
Racemes about an inch long wlnm in flower, elongated to nearly 
double this length in fruit, on very short stalks, opposite the 
leaves. Flowers to inch long, including the spur, which is 
nearly one-third the length of the upper petal, and blunt. Sepals 
roundish-ovate, acuminate, nu\eh produced backwards behind the 
point of attachment, finely toothed, membranous, whitish tinged 
with gi’een on the central line and tipped Avith purplish rose-colour. 
Ujiper and lower petals purplish rose-colour, the lateral petals 
Avhitish, Avith a red keel, all tipped Avith dai-k 2>ui'ple ; the ujAper 
2)etal has a very decidtid tint of green at the ajjcx, and the lower 
petal, which is S2)atulate, has a slighter tinge of the same colour on 


The I’late is E. B. S. No. 287G, witliout alteration. 
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the expanded extremity. Pedicels sometimes a little longer and 
sometimes a little shorter than the coloured bracts, dilated at 
the apex. Pruit about -rj inch in each diameter, globose, very 
slightly compressed, Avith a very small apiculus formed by the 
remains of the style. Plant greyish green, glaucous. 

The much smaller flowers, and leaves with narroAver segments, 
distinguish this plant at first sight from all the forms of P. ca])reo- 
lata; besides which there are the more important dill'erences of the 
spatulatc lower petal, and fruit pedicels not much cixcecding the 
bracts in length. I have adopted the name of Lagasea, as it 
appears to be the first Avhich has been applied exclusively to this 
plant. It is, hoAvever, extremely ina])j)ropriate, as the plant often has 
the flowers nearly as large as P. otticinalis, and from their being 
packed closely together produce the impression of being larger than 
they really are. De Candolle’s name of densiflora is much more 
expressive, and, in the opinion of JNOI. Grenier and Godron, 
undoubtedly belongs to this plant ; but as micrantha is most 
generally used, I have not considered it expedient to depart from it. 
Calycina is the best, but unfortunately of more recent date. 

Close-Floicered Fumitory. 


SPECIES III.— P UMARIA OFFICINALIS. Linn. 

Plate LXXVI.* 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Ilelv. VoL III. Pa'p. Tab. III. Fig. 4454. 

Pacemes rather lax, much elongated in fruit. Sej)als ovate- 
lanceolate, acute, toothed, about one-third the length of the tube 
of the corolla, and about half as broad. Lower jadals abruptly 
enlarged at the tip. Pedicels of the fruit aseending or ascending- 
patent, longer than the bracts. Pruit rugose when dry, dc'presscd- 
globular, slightly compressed, longer than broad, truncate; or 
retusc at the apex, with a very small apiculus, on each side; of 
which there is a large shallow pit. Leaves twice or thrice pinmite ; 
the ultimate leaflets wedge-shaped, deeply cut; segments flat, 
elliptical, or elliptical-linear. 

A weed in cultwated ground, in hedges, roadsides, and AAnste 
places. Very common throughout the Avhole of Britain. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Stem 1 to 2 feet long, diffusely branched, ascending, or in large 
examples weak and supporting itself by the petioles. Leaves twice 
or thrice ternately pinnate; the ultimate leaflets wedge-shaped, 


* Tbe Fkite is E. B. 589, with dissections added by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. 
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deeply cut; segments flat, elliptical or oblong-elliptical, rarely 
linear-elliptical. Racemes about 1 to 1^ ineb long when in flower, 
elongated to nearly double this length in fruit, stalked, opposite the 
leaves. Plowors ^ to | inch long, including the spur, which is 
scarcely one-third the length of the upper petal, and blunt. Sepals 
ovate-lanceolate or lanceolate, slightly produced backwards behind 
the point of attachment, toothed, one-half to one-third as broad as 
the corolla tube, membranous, rose-colour. Petals dark or pale 
purplish rose-colour, tipped with dark purple ; the lower petal 
spatulatc. Pedicels of the fruit invariably longer than the colourc'd 
bracts, enlarged at the apex. Pi'uit about yj inch long by 
broad. Plant dull green, glaucous. 

The narrow sepals and the truncate or refuse fruit much broader 
than long, sufllciently distinguish this species from both the pre- 
ceding; and the lower petal with an abrupt enlargement at the tip 
is a further mark by which its luxuriant climbing forms mav he 
distinguished from P. capreolata. I have had what seems to me to 
be a small-flowered specimen of this plant sent me under the name 
of F. Wirtgeni (Koch) by Dr. Wirtgen, and I have cultivated speci- 
mens raised from seeds sent to Mr. Hewett C. Watson, under the 
same name, Avhich belong to F. Boriei. Koch, however, describes 
his plant as having the flowers of I’, officinalis and tlic fruit of 
F. Vaillantii. F. media (Loisel) appears to be only a state of 
F. officinalis. 

Common Fumitory, Common Farth-SmoJee. 

French, Fumeterrt Officinale. German, Der Gemeine Erdrauchy TauhenJertypp. 

Ill Kent this is often called Wax Dolls, from the doll-like appearance of the 
little flowers. 

This plant is found more or less wherever corn is cultivated. Though a perse- 
vering and troublesome weo»l, it is one the appearance of which every farmer may 
regard as an indication of gc»od, deep, and rich laud. — a circumstance not unnoticed by 
England’s greatest poet, when speaking of the rich but unproductive soil of France, 
laid bare and left uncultivated by the horrors of war. He makes the Duke of Burgundy, 
in the play of King Henry V.,” to say, — 

‘‘ Why that the naked, poor, and mangled pence, 

Dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joyful binhs, 

Should not, in this best garden of the world, 

Our fertile ranee, ]nit up hei lovely visage ? 

Alas ! she hath from Frare** too long been chased, 

And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 

Corrupting in its own fertility. 

Her vino, the merry choerer of the heart, 

Unpruned dies ; lier hedges even-pleach’d, 

Like prisoners wildly overgi'own with hair, 

Put forth disorder’d twigs ; her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumUory^ 

Doth root upon/’ 



The expressed juice of this plant was at one time a favourite remedy with 
herbalists for skin diseases, and had a reputation as an anti-scorbutic. INFr. J. 
Pettigrew has secured an old medical manuscript from the Iloyal Library at Stockholm, 
which is traced back to the fourteenth century, and is siip]>osed to be a poetical “system 
of health,” composed by the celebrated jdiysician John of jMilan, in which is an account 
of the manifold virtues of the Fumitory ; commencing thus : — 

“ Farmiter is erbe, I say, 

Yt sj)nngyth i April et in INfay, 

In fold, in town, in yard, et gate, 

Where loud is fat and good in state. 

Dun red is his flour, 

Ye erbe smoke lik in colowur, 

Ageyn feuerys cotidian. 

And ageyn feurys tertyen. 

And ageyn feurys quarteyn 
It is inetlicyn souereyn.” 

Burton, in his “Anatomy of Melancholy,” speaks of it as a plant not “to be 
omitted by those who are misaffected with melancholy, because it will much help and 
ease the spleen.” Sir John Hill, in his Herbal, recommends the leaves of the Fumitory 
to be smoked, as a remedy “ for disorders of the head and in more modern days 
Dr. Cullen, who paid great attention to the qualities of our native plants, recommended 
it to be used in diseases of the liver, and says “ its remarkable virtues, however, are 
those of clearing the skin of many disorders.” Since his day the use of the Fumitory in 
medicine has been generally abandoned, lingering only among the “simples” of the 
herbalist in this country, and in the Japanese Pharmacojxjjia, if there be one* Clare, 
one of our old pastoral poets, alludes to its use as a cosmetic thus 

“ And Furmiiory too, a name 
Which Superstition holds to Fame, 

Whose red and purple-mottled flowers 
Are cropj)ed by maids in weeding hours, 

To boil in water, milk, and whey 
For washes on a holiday. 

To make their beauty fair and sleek, 

And scare the tan from summer’s cheek ; 

And oft the dame will feel inclined. 

As childhood’s memory comes to mind, 

To turn her hook away, and spare 
The blooms it loved to gather there.** 

Since that time other and perhaps more injurious applications have taken the 
in fhp mvHt.prif*s of tliG toilct, for WG can scarcely believe that the 
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of old John Ray, the naturalist, would be better received now by the votaries of 
liishion than they were in his own day, when he said, “ No better cosmetics than a 
strict temperance and purity, modesty and humility, a gracious temper and calmness of 
spirit. No true beauty without the signatures of these graces in the very countenance.” 

srECIES ly.—PU MARIA TENUISECTA.* 

Plates LXXVJL LXXVIII. 

Racemes short, elongated in fruit. Sepals ovate-lanceolate or 
linear-lanceolate, acute, toothed, from one-sixth to one-tenth the 
lenirth of the tube of the corolla, and not above half or one-third its 
brcadtli. Lower petal abruptly enlarged at llie tip. Pedicels of the 
fruit ascending or ascending-patent, equal to or a little exceeding 
the bracts. Pruit distinctly rugose A\bcn dry, globular, slightly 
compressed, rounded, or a little ])ointed at the apex, with a very 
small apiculus, on each side of which there is an indistinct shal- 
low pit. Leaves twice or thrice pinnate, the ultimate leaflets 
wedge-shaped, very deeply cut , segments flat or slightly channelled, 
strap-shaped, linear or suh-filiform-linear. 

Si n-SricciEs I.— Pumaria Vaillantii. Zoisel. 

rr.ATE LXXVII.t 

lleich, Ic. FI. Germ, et llelv. Vol. III. Pap. Tah. I. Fig. 44.“>2. 

liaeemes rather lax in flower. Sepals lanceolate, about onc-tontli 
the lenijth of tlie tube of the corolla, and onc-tliird of its l)iL'adtli, 
Pruit pedicels longer than their bracts. Mature fruit rounded (not 
pointed) at the summit. Segments of the leaflets flat, very nar- 
rowly elli|)tical or strap-shaped. 

A Aveed in cultivated ground. Rare and local. About Saffron 
AValdcii in Essex, and in several places in the southern part of 
Cambridgeshire. I have myself collected it near Cuxton, Kent, 


* I cauiiot consider F. Vaillantii and jtarviflora as more than snb-spocies ; but 
Lamarck’s excellent descri})tion of F. parviflora, in Eiicycl. ]\leth. \ol. II. j). ol)7, 
leaves no doubt that the plant he intended by this name was the one now generally 
known as F. parviflora, as his de.scripfcion agrees well with this plant in tlie very par- 
ticulars ill which it differs from F. Vaillantii. I have, therefore, not ventured to use 
parviflora as a name for the aggregate sjiecies, considering that name to belong exclu- 
sively to one of the sub-species. My F. tenuisecta includes the British sub-species 
F. parviflora (Lam.), Vaillantii (Lois.), and a few Continental forms distinguished by 
M. Jordan, such as F. glauca and F. laggeri — witli wdiicli I am quite unacquainted. 

t The Plate is E. B. S. 2877 unaltered, except by the removal of a sprig and 
magnified flower and fruit of F. parviflor/u 
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and possess a specimen from the foot of I3ox ITill, Surrey ; also one 
from Mr. J. G. Baker, from Cawton, north-west Yorkshire. 

England. Annual. Summer and Autumn. 

Stem 6 inches to 1 foot high, diil'usely hranelied, with the 
bi'anehes ascending. Lc^aves with the laeinem very narrow, tlio 
petioles never acting as tendrils. Bacemes i to 2" hich long when 
in flower, and about 1 inch long ivlien in fruit, on short stalks 
opposite the leaves. Sei)als cxtrimicly minute*, resembling scales, 
whitish. Elowers about inch long. Spur of the upper petal about 
one-third of its length. Petals purplish rose-colour, the lateral 
ones tij)]ied with dark ])ur])lc. Pedicels of the fruit nearly twice as 
long as the hi’acts. Thc! young fruit is pointcal at the toj), but 
becomes rounded Avhen mature, and is about x’i” inch in diameter. 
Plant greyish green, slightly glaucous. 

The extremely small sepals, smaller flowers, and thc round fruit 
distinctly v('ia‘ucose when dry, distinguish this plant from the upright 
states of P. oflicinalis. Mr. G. S. Gibson states that the rose-coloured 
flowers become whitish as they fade. 'J'he se])als must be examined 
at a very early stage, as in this and E. yjarvillora they are much 
more caducous than in thc y)reecding species. 

Le Valllaui’s FiDinlon/. 

French, Fumeierre de Vuillant, German, Vallhnits FrdraucJi. 

This ])lant was named after Sebastian Vaillant, a distinguished Fivuich botanist, 
the friend of '.rournefort, and successor to Fagon as Pruft^ssor of Potany in the Jai'diu 
du Koi. His great work, entitled Botaiiicon Parisiense,’’ was j)ublis]jed in 1727, 
after his dttalli, by Ids literary executor Boerliaave. The genus Vaillaiitia of Be 
Candolle was named in honour of Jiirn. 


Sub-Species II. — Pumaria parviflora. Lam, 

Pmte LXXVIll.* 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Ilelv. Yol. III. RaiK Tab. 1. Fig. 4451. 

F. leucantha, Viv. Cors. i. p. 12. 

F. Vaillantii, partly Rah. E. B. B. Yol. 1 Y. No. 2877 (not in otlier writings). 

Bacemes dense while in flower. Sepals triangular ovate, about 
one-eighth the length of the tube of thc (!orolla, and one-half its 
breadth. Emit pedicels about equal in length to the bracts. Mature 
fruit pointed at the summit. Segments of the leaflets channeled, 
narrowly strap-shaped or linear. 

A weed in cultivated ground. Bare, hut apparently more abun- 
dant than E. Vaillantii. I have found it myself near Dartford, 


* The Plate is the original E. B. 590, with the magnified flower and fruit added from 
E. B. S. 2877, and tlie colouring corrected. 
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Cuxton, and Boxley, in Kent ; near Leatlierhead, Surrey ; also 
near Long Niddrie and Dirlton, Haddingtonsliire. I possess speci- 
mens from Essex, Caml)ridgesliire, Hertfordshire, and near Scar- 
hoi’ough in Yorkshire. One or other of these sub-species lias been 
reported from various localities from Hampshire to Edinburgh, and 
also from Ireland; but the two have been so confounded in this 
country that I am obliged only to indicate those localities from 
which I have seen specimens. 

England, Scotland, Ireland ? Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Extremely like E. Vaillantii, hut often attaining to a greater 
height, as I have sometimes seen it about 18 inclu's high. The stem 
hrauchos more from the base. The leaves are much more finely 
divided, the lacincae much narrower, grooved, and much more glau- 
cous. The flowers arc closer togel her, smaller, about 5 inch loim', 
tlie spur shoifer in propoi-tion, ludiig only about a quarter the hmgth 
of the upp(“r petal, the colour white, the lateral ])etals tipjied with 
dark ])urph' ; sepals larger. The fruit pedicels are shorter, scarcely 
exec'cdingthe fruit in length, and the fruit is usually slightly pointed 
at the apex, even -when quite mature. 

By these points of dill'erencc E. parviflora may generally he easily 
distinguished from E. Vaillantii. IMr. Gibson remarks that the 
flowers of E. parviflora change from Avhite to rose-colour as they 
fade, Avhich is the exact converse of what he states of E. A^aillantii : 
though this is by no means always the case, I have frequently found 
tbem do so, and it is ])ossibly this change of colour which has led 
Hr. V'alkcr Arnott to describe his var. a of E. jiarviilora as rose- 
coloured, quoling undcT it E, B. 590, Avhere there can be no doubt 
that tlie colouring has been taken from a fading specimen of the 
white-flow ered plant.* 

Suiall-Jloicercd Fumitory. 

irciicl), I'uinctCTTe u Petitcii j'lenrs. (loriiiaii, Klcinhliithvjc K rdi'auch. 


EXCLUDED SPECIES. 

PAPAVER NUDICAULE. Lin>i. (E. B. :.>G8l.) 

An arctic plant said to have been found by Sir Charles Giesecke 
“ growing among rocks and ghms in the hills at Achil Head in the 
North-west of Ireland.” There can he no doubt that it never grew 
there. 

Mr. Beiitluini considers all the precotrmg forms of Fiimarije to be referable to a 
single s[)ecies. to which he gives the uame of F. ollicinalis. 
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OEDEE, V.— CRUOIPERjE. 

Annual or perennial herbs, or rarely under-shrubs, with 
watery often somewhat aerid jui(!e. Leaves alternate (very rar(dy 
opposite), entire, or dissected ; the radical leaves often runcinate ; 
the stem leaves auricvilate at the base, and destitute of stipules. 
Elowers usually white, yellow, or purj)lo, in racemes, which are 
commonly terminal. In many species the inllorescence is corym- 
bose until after flowering, when it lengthens into a raceme. 
Pedicels usually not springing from bi'acts. Elowers perfect, 
regular, or radiant. Sepals t, deciduous or caducous, imhricat(“d 
in 2 whorls or rarely valvate, the outer or latc'ral pair often 
bulging at the base. Petals 4, spreading in the form of a cross, 
and alternating with the sepaL, <-onvolutc or imbricate in jestiva- 
tion, generally equal, narrowed into a claw at the base ; the limb 
entire, emarginate, or bifid. Ecccptacle with 2 to 4 (rarely 6) 
glands. Stamens G, hypogynous, generally free, the two lateral 
ones with shorter filaments than the other four, which are e(]ual, 
and in pairs oj)posite the inner pair of sepals. Anthers 2-celled, 
dehiscent longitudinally. Ovary free, of 2 carpels situated right 
and left of the axis ; placentas parietal ; ovary most freqiu'utly 
divided longitudinally into two cells by a partition (replum) 
uniting the placentas. Styles united, often undistinguishahle. 
Stigma simple or hilohed. Ovuhis several or solitary in each cell, 
generally suspended, campylotropous or ampliitropous, with the 
raphe venti’al. Eruit a long pod (siliqua) or short pouch (silicula), 
2-celled, or rarely 1-cclled by the dissc'piraent (replum) between 
the placentas being incomplete, generally optming by two valves, 
rarely indehiscent, or lonumtaceous. Seeds ex-alhuminous ; embryo 
bent or curled, rarely coiled; cotyhalons plane with the radicle 
applied to their edges (accumbent), or plane with the radicle 
applied to the back of one of them (incumbent), or folded longi- 
tudinally (conduplicate) with the radicle lying at the back of one of 
them, rarely twice folded or spirally coiled. 

Exceptions in the British Genera . — The petals are occasionally 
absent by abortion in Cardamine impatiens, Coeblearia Armoracia, 
and Lepidium ruderale ; and the stamems arc only 2 in Lepidium 
ruderaie, and only 4 in Cardamine birsuta ; and in Senehiera didyma 
the stamens arc seldom more than 4, and sometimes only 2. 
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Section I.— ARTICULATiE • 

Fruit with transverse partitions, generally breaking aeross into 
two portions, of which the lower is often abortive and stalk-like, 
and the upper jjortion 1- or many-sceded, and not splitting in 2 
valves. 

Tribe I.— CAKILINEiE. 

Cotyledons flat, with the radicle applied to their edges (accum- 
bcut) or oblitpie. Pod rather short, without valves. 

GENUS L—C A K I L E. Tounicf. 

Sepals nearly erect, the two outer gibbous at the base. Petals 
equal, entire, wath long claws. Filanu^nts without teeth. Stigma 
sessile. Pod of two joints, which are iudehiseent and witliout 
valves ; the lower joint persistent, obconical, sub-truncate at the 
apex ; upper joint deciduous, tetragonal-aneipitate ; each joint 
1-celled and 1-secdcd, or the lower one barren. 

Glabrous, branched annuals, with entire or pinnatifid fleshy 
leaves, and corvmbs or short racemes of bractless white or lilac 
llou'crs. I’ods in a lax raceme. 

French, Caqallle. German, Meersenf. 

Caldle is an old Arabic name ap[»roi>riated to this or some allied genua. 


srKCTES L—C A KILE MARITIMA. Scop, 

Llati: LXXIX.+ 

lunch. Tc. FI. Germ, et ITelv. Vol. Tl. Tctr, Tab. 1. Pic:. 41.78. 
lhinia.s Cakile, Linn. Sj). PI. p. Dlhl. Sni. Eng. Pot. Xo. 1 ^ 31 . 

Upper joint of pod ensiforin. 

On sandy sea-shores, llather frequent all round the coast of 
Britain. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

A bushy plant, with stems from 0 to 18 inches long, branched 
from the base ; the branches curved, and ascending at the apex. 
Leaves 2 to 3 inches long, ellijdical or oblong, pinnatifid or entire. 
Flowers inch across, corymbose, nith the peduncles about 

* In th(i arrangement of the genera I have slightly departed from that of Bentham 
and Hooker in their ‘‘ Cumera Phintariini” in order to retain the divisions of Lomentacse, 
Siliquo.sa-, and Silieidosje. 

t The Plate is E. B. -31, unaltered. 
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equal to the calyx in. the fully expanded flower. Sepals oval, with 
a membranous margin, diverging very little. Petals white or lilac, 
with long claws. Pods in lax racemes ; the pedicel rather shorter 
than the lower joint, which is about ^ inch long, and widest at 
the summit. The upper joint is about f inch long, and tapers 
towards the apex, while the base fits closely over the truncate 
extremity of the lower joint, which has a projection in the centre 
and an elevated margin at the two sides, and between the centre 
and the elevated margin there is frequently a small tooth. The 
surface of the pod is nearly smooth when fresh, but with prominent 
nerves or ribs when dry. Plant quite glabrous and slightly 
glaucous. 

Purple Sea PoeJeet. 

Freuclj, Caquillier Maritvnie. German, Der See Meersenf. 

The Sjiecific name of tliis plant indicates its place of growth. It is by the sea- 
coast and on sandy shores that we chiefly flnd its pretty green branches and j)ale 
j>ur])le flowers. Like most other Cruciferous vegetables, it may be eaten with imjninity, 
and is even regarded as forming a plea.sant salad mixed with other plants. It has 
been reputed to have active cathartic qualities. Pliny, according to Gerardo, gives it 
a rejmtation which might have been valuaJde in the ancient days of eorj)oral ])iinisli- 
ment. lie says : “ Whosoever taketh ilie seed of Pocket before he be \vlii]>t, sliall be 
so hardened that lie shall easily endure the paincs.” He adds : “ The root and stjod 
stanii)ed and mixed with vinegar an<l the gall of an ox takcith away frcickles, lentiles, 
blacke and blewe s^jots, and all sucli deformities of the face.” The older botanists knew 
this plant by the name of Eruca marina. 


TiiiBE II.— EAPISTRE^. Scop, 

Cotyledons folded longitudinally (eondu])lieate), Avith the radicle 
at the back of one of them. Pod short, without valves. 

GPJVPS 77.— C R A M B E. Ziun. 

Sepals spreading, equal at tlie base. Petals equal, entire, witii 
short claws, 4 lower filaments usual! ^ with a tootli near the 
summit on the outer side. Stigma sessile. Pod of two joints, 
wliicli arc indehiscent and Avithout valves; the loAvcr one very 
small, stalk-like, persistent, barren ; the upper one large, globose, 
deciduous, 1-eelled, and 1 -seeded. 

Pranched herbs or under-shrubs, often glaucous and glabrous, 
or clothed Avith simple hail's. Pedicels without bracts, racemose at 
least in fruit, racemes combined to form terminal panicles. 

French, Ze Cranthc, German, Der Meerhold, 

Tlie g(‘neric name Crarnbe is derived from the Greek word kpa/i/3oc {kramhos)^ arid, 
tliy. because tlie plants usually grow in the sand. 
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SPECIES I.-C RAM BE MARITIMA. Linn. 

Plate LXXX* 

Reich. Ic. El. Germ, et Hclv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. II. Fig. 41 C4. 

Root leaves stalked, roundish-oval, sinuated and waved at the 
edges. Plant glabrous and very glaucous. 

On sandy and shingly sca-heaches. Thinly scattered round the 
coast of England, the west coast of Scotland as far north as Islay ; 
very scarce on the east coast of Scotland, where it does not extend 
beyond the southern shore of the Frith of Forth. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Eootsiock deeply buried in the sand or shingle, thick andflesliy, 
hranclicd, producing subterranean shoots and numerous branclual 
spreading stems about 2 feet high. Lt'uves broadly oval, coarsely 
toothed and sinuated, resembling those of a cabbage but much 
more glaucous and waved at the edges; the lowest leaves on long 
stalks, and very large ; the upper leaves much smaller, and oii 
shorter stalks. FloA\ers about inch acr'oss, white, on slender 
pedicels fully twice tiie length of the calyx; corymbs terminating 
tbe branches, which ai’c so arranged as to form a compound corymb. 
Fruit in lax racemes combined into a panicle. I'h-uit ])cdicels 
ascending, LoAver joint of the pod about -i- inch long, and a little 
thieJeer than the pedicel. U])per joint lu'arly ^ inch long by 
I inch broad, roundish oval, sliglitly pointed at the apex. Whole 
plant fleshy, glabrous, intensely glaucous. 

Sea-Kale. 

French, Cravihe MaHtwie. German, Dcr Geiaeine IlecrlwhL 

The specific name indicates the habitat of this jilaiit. Its native haunts are by the 
sea-coast; but it is cultivated largely inland, and in almost every garden in England. 
It is somewhat uncertain as to whom the merit is due of the first attempt to introduce 
this plant into cultivated gardens with a view to its use as an esculent vegetable. 
Eryant and Parkinson state that from a very early time it was cut and eaten by the 
inhabitants of the coasts where it grows wild. Sir William Jones, of Chelsea, asserts 
that he saw bundles of it exj'osed for sale in the market at Chichester in 17o3; and 
]\laher obse.rves, in the Horticultural Transactions, that “the Cramhe niaritima w^as 
known and sent from this kingdom to the Continent moi’e tlian two liundred years 
ago.” About the year 1707 Dr. Lettsorn cultivated Sea-Kale in his own garden at 
Grove Hill, and tlirough him it was brought into general use. At the present time 
it is a common vegetable on the stalls of Covent Garden Market, and is occasionally 
seen in Scotland. In France it is seldom eaten. In 1807, Pastieu describes the “ Chou 
marin d’Angleterre,” but he appears to have made his experiments on the green leaves 


* The Plate is E. B. 924, with fruit added by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. 



Cotylotlons coluluplicati'. Pod cloiii^atc, Mihcs. 

G HX US III.—R A P H A N U S. LUin. 

Sepals crecL, the tw'O outer gibbous at, tlic base. r<’tal.s CQiinl, 
entire or emarginate, with long: elaws. Filaments without wing-s 
or teeth. Style slendei', conical. Pod of two joints, which arc 
indchiscent and without valves ; the lower one v(‘ry small, stalk- 
like, persistent, barren ; the upper elongate-cylindrical or moni- 
liform, deciduous or persistent, Avith several l-seeded cells formed 
by transArerse partitions; beak conical.* 

Annual or biennial glabrous or hispid branched herbs, AA'ith the 
root enlarged and fleshy in the biennial species. Loavci* h'aves 
lyratc. llaccmes very short (almost corymbose) in floAver, elon- 
gate in fruit. Flowers pale yellow or AV'hite, A cined or tinged Avith 
pink or purple. Pods often spongy. 

The name of this genus is from (xtSvow {raduo8\ early, and {phaino), T appear, 
from its speedy growth or appearance from the seed. Tlie English name lladish counts 
Irom radix, a root. 

Sub-Genus I.— EAPnANISTllUM. Tovrnef. 

Upper joint of the jiod deciduous, hard underneath the fleshy 
outer surface, more or less distinetJy contracted between the seeds, 
usually ribbed when dry. Plant hispid or scabrous. 

SPECIES I— RAP H ANUS RAPH ANISTRUM. Linn. 

Plate LXXXI.+ 

Paphani strum segetum, Eeich. Ic. El. Germ, et Helv. Yol. II. Tetr. Tab. III. Fig. 4173. 

Root slender. Lower leaves few, scarcely forminij^ a rosette, 
lyrate, with few distant segments. Beak about three times as long 

* Eor a detailed account of the structure of the pod, see Bromfield’s “ Flora 
Yectensis,” p. 4G. 

t Tlie Plate is E. B. 856, with a llowcr of tlie white variety added by Mr. J. E. 
Sowerby. 
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as tlie last bead of the pod ; beads 4< to 8 in number ; pods rather 
indistinctly beaded and faintly ribbed when ripe. 

Very common in cornfields and cultivated ground throughout 
the whole kingdom. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Root annual, scarcely thickened. Stem branched, with the 
branches erect or Sj'jreading. Lower leaves lyratc, with a large, 
rounded, often 3-lobed terminal segment, and 0 or 7 lateral ones, 
decreasing in size towards the base, sometimes o])posite and some- 
times alternate, all coarsely serrated ; Uj)permost leaves lanceolate, 
simply serrate. Elovvers about j inch across, pale yellow or white, 
with lilac veins. Pods cylindrical, sliglitly constricted between 
each seed. Mature jmds 1^ to 2^- inches long, breaking away from 
the first barren segment, wliich is aI)out j], inch long, and little 
thicker than the pedicel ; beak sword-sha])cd, manly inch long. 
Plant yellow-green, hispid, with short, rellexed, bristly liaiis. 

Majiy authors describe the fruit of this plant as if it always 
broke transversely into 1-secdcd segments. I’liis I have not ibniid 
to be the case. 'J’he pods fall off whole, leaving the barren, stalk- 
like first joint attached to the pedicel. The white-flowered state 
is common near London, but I have never seen it in any part of 
Scotland. 

7f7/d Charlock, JFild Badish, Jointed Charlock, White Charlock. 
rreiicli, lladls Sauvage, German, f)er Acker liettig. 

Tlie repetition of a generic name with the addition of “ istrum” or “ astrurn” apjdied 
to a specie.^, indicates that it is a nscles.s or contemptible meinbov of that gtnius. or bears a 
lals(‘ resemblance to the si»ecies wliicli comprise it. The seeds of the Wild Uailisli are 
sonn^wliat pungent, and contain a quantity of oil ; in some j»]aces they are used as a 
substitute for mustard. In Sweden, where the plant a))ounds in the cornfields, the 
seeds often get mingled with the corn. There is a notion, encouraged by Tannieus, that 
tlie use of bread made from Hour in which tliis admixture lias taken jfiace is injurious, 
and that it induces peculiar convulsive fits and spasms; iM. Villars, liowever, controvert>s 
this notion by obstu’ving that in Dauphiny, where in cold, damj> seasons the weed 
abounds, and is constantly mixed with the corn, no such disease is known, neither can 
such an efi'ect be traced in England, where we liave the Wild Itadi.sh very commonly in 
our fields. There can be little doubt that the attacks of disease mentioned by Liniuvus 
are traceable to some fungoid growth in the grain during wet and unhealthy seasons. 
Botanists and agriculturists who have examined the matter liave no hesitation in j)rf>- 
nouncing this little plant to bo as harndess as any other of its family, an excellent food for 
domestic quadnipeds, and a favourite with bees. The common garden Radish (R. sativus) 
is a Chinese plant, or at least grows wild in that country; it was, however, grown by 
the Egyptians and Greeks in very early times, and there is some difficulty in determining 
its precise origin. Mr. Bentharn thinks it may })ossibly be only a variety of our Wild 
Radish. It grows very easily and commonly in our gardens, and is one of the commonest 
forms of uncooked vegetable food on our tables in the early sj>ring. The Roman phy- 
sicians rec(jmiueiided that Radishc.«» should be eaten raw with bread and salt in the 

U 
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\\W\\\\V^ AUV ol\\or food ; iui<l wc arc rfiumdad (liat it was considomi a pleasant 

addition to a r.t;u4 even in luxurious Home by our own Tl.omson-« .l,..s..r 4 ,tio,. ot 


an evening 


meal ; — 


“ The eiKstoniarv rites 

Of tl)e last meal cominonce — a Komaii meal, 
Such as the mistress of the world onee found 
Delicious, when her |)atriots ol higli note, 
Perhaps hv moonlight, at their liumhic doois, 
And under an old oaks domestic sliade. 
Enjoy’d sjiiU'e least, — a rtulish and an eyg. 


The variety of the cultivated Ihidisli is very' great, and its uses are not inondy 
confined to its edible proj)erties. Chemists foi'iuerly scra])cd the colouring matter from 
the rind to make a blue substance, which would turn red by the addition of acids, in 
the same maimer as litmus is used at the jircsmit day'. Gerarde abso i'e]»orts that “ the 
root stamjied witli honey and the powder of shecji’s heart dried, causeth the iiair to grow 
ill short space.” 


SPECIES II.— RAP HAN US MARITIMUS. Suu 

Plate LXXXII.* 

Paphanistrum maritimum, Ic. El. Germ. etHelv. Vol.II. Tetr. Tab. III. Fig. 4174. 

Root thickened. Radical leaves numerous, forming a rosette, 
lyrate with numerous approximate segments, or interruptedly lyrato. 
Pod distinctly beaded ; heads 1 to 3, I’arely d, strongly ribbed when 
dry ; beak about twuie as long as the last bead of the pod. 

On sands and cliffs by the sea. Local ; on the south and west 
coast of England, and west coast of Scotland as far north as Bute. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Biennial or perennial. Summer, 

Autumu. 

Root producing a rosette of leaves from 6 to 18 inches long. 
Stem much stouter than in R. Rajdianistrum, and with the flower- 
ing brauches more numerous, more diverging, and more rigid. 
Radical leaves with numerous approximate pinme, whicli are 
sometimes directed backwards, so that the leaf becomes runcinatc ; 
and Avhen the leaf is large, there are usually smaller segments 
produced along the common petiole, alternating with the regular 
pinnae. The flowers are rather smaller than in R. Ra})hanistrum, 
and almost always yellow. I have only observed the wliitc variety 
in the Cliannel Islands. The pod has generally fewer beads, and 
these beads are commonly larger and more deeply furrowed. 

Some authors describe the beak or empty part of pod as being 


♦ The Plate is from a drawing made by Mr. J. E. Suwerby, taken from a 
Wigtonshire specimen ; the root leaf from a cultivated plant grown in Air. II. C. 
Watsons <nud<.‘n. 
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equal in length to the last head or segment of the pod ; hut 
altliough it is variable in length, I have seldom seen it so short as 
this. The beak itself is more subulate and less compressed than 
in n. Raphani strum, and the colour of the w'hole plant is a deeper 
green. 

Mr. Hewett C. Watson finds this plant retains all its characters 
in cultivation. He believes II. maritimus to Ije truly native, and 
the preceding to be merely an introduced colonist. 

Sea Charlock, or Sea Radish. 

Section II.— SILTQUOS^. 

Pruit a siliqua, usually more than four times as long as broad, 
sub-cylindrical or linear (except in some of the S 2 )ecies of Nastur- 
tium), not divided by Iransversc partitions, opening •when ripe I)y 
two valves, which split away from the replum. 


Tribe IV.— BRASSICEiE. 

Cotyledons longitudinally folded (conduplicate). Rod elongate, 
2-valvcd. 


GENUS ir.—B R A S S 1 0 A. Bois. 

Sepals erect or spreading, with lateral ones sometimes gibbous 
at the base. Petals equal or entire, with the claw usually about 
equal to the limb. Filaments without wings or teeth. Pod sub- 
cylindrical, often more or less compressed, parallel to the partition. 
Style persistent, forming a conical, subulate, ensiform, or ovoid 
beak. Seeds globose or ovoid. 

I follow Mr. Bentham, who in his “ Handbook” adopts M. 
•oissier’s views in uniting Biplotaxis with Brassica (as it is limited 
1 the “ Genera Plantarum”). The separation between the two 
ppcars to be merely artilicial. 

The generic name is derived from an old Ctdtic word hresic, a cabliage. Varro 
derives the name from the Latin praiseco, to cut off, because it is cut from the stalk. 


Sub-Genus I. — SIN APIS. Linn. 

Sepals spreading, glabrous. Seeds sub-globular, arranged in a 
single row down the middle of each cell of the pod. 

Tile name of the genus Sinajiis comes from mvairt {sinapi). The Celtic word 
is a designation applied to all plants resembling a turnip or cabbage. 
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SPECIES I.-BR AS SICA SINAPISTRUM. JioU. 

Plate LXXXIII.* 

Sinapis arvensis, Linn. Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Ilelv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. LXXXVL 

Eig. 4425. 

Brassica Siuapistruni, Bentli. Handbook Brit. FI. p. 02. 

Sinapis arvensis, Linn, et Aiict. Plur. 

Leaves oval oi* oblong ; the lower ones stalked and sid)-Iyratc ; 
the upper ones irregularly sinuated and toothed ; tin; up])ermost 
sessile, toothed. Pods ascending, generally glahroiis, suh-eylindrieal, 
slightly heaked; valves with 3 prominent I’ihs; heak deciduous, 
conical, slightly 2-cdged, shorter than valves. Seeds 3 to 8 in each 
cell, very dark hrown, smooth (to the nakc'd eye). 

A weed in cultivated ground. Very common. Occurs throughout 
the whole kingdom. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Stem erect, or ascending, furroAved, 1 to 2 feet high, more or 
less hranclu'd ; hranehes spreading. Lc'aves variable in sliajx*, 
frequently all undivided in small examjdes, hut in Ju.xurious 
specimens the lower leaves have usually a few small segnienfs on 
the petiole below the main portion of the lamina. Flowers snh- 
corynihose, almut f inch across, hi-ight yellow . Pods 1 to 2 iueh<\s 
long, in a lax raceme; ))edic(‘ls in ilower about equal to ilx' calyx, 
in fruit much shorter than the pod. Jh'ak of tin; ])od about inch 
lojig, frequently containing a .singh; seed. "Wholo plant dull gnen ; 
the stem, Iwifstalks, peduncles and pedicels rough, Avith short, 
reflexed, bristly hairs. 

This plant closely n'semhles Raplianus Eaphanistrum, hut the 
leaves are much less divided, the s(q)als spreading, and the i)etals 
much brighter yelloAV. When in fruit the two "cannot be (;on- 
founded, as in Eaphanistrum the pod has no valves, and doubtless 
represents the heak of Erassicta Sinapistrum. 

The Churlock, or Corn Ihislard. 

French, Moutarde dcs Champs. German, Der Acker Senf. 

It is a troublesome weed on arable land throughout .England, but is capable oi 
being used when boiled as a pot herb, and is so employed in Sweden and Ireland. It 
is niucli relisiied by cattle, and es])ecially by sheep, but is nowliore cultivattid as fodder. 
The seeds form a good substitute for mustard, and have been used as food for birds, but 
being pungent are not dcsii able for them. 


The Plate is E. B. 1718, unaltered, 
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SPECIES IL— BRAS SICA ALBA. 

Plate LXXXIV.* 

Sinapis alba, Linn, RdcfL Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. II. Tetr, Tab. LXXXV. 

Fig. 4424. 

lirassica alba, Bentli. Handbook of Brit. FI. p. 92. 

Sinapis alba, Linn, et A%ici, Plur, 

Leaves all pinnatifid (or sub-lyrate) and stalked. Pods spreading, 
hispid, sub-cylindrical, beaded ; valves each with 5 prominent 
ribs ; beak not deciduous, flattened, ensiform, usually much longer 
than the valves. Seeds 2 or 3 in each cell, commonly dull yellow, 
indistinctly punctured (to the naked eye). 

A we(;d in cultivated ground. Kot very common, but generally 
distributed throughout Britain. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Si em erc(!t, furron cd, 1 to 3 feet high, branched ; branches 
ascending. Leaves ])iunatifid, the divisions of the lower and middle 
leaves often scparatc'd cpiite down to the midrib, so that the leaf 
b('comcs pinnipartite, tc'rminal lobe often not much larger than 
the lateral ones ; upper leaves Avith the incisions not nearly so deep 
as in tlie lower oiu's. Blowers snl)-co7'ymbose, about i inch across, 
bright yellow. Pedicels longer than the calyx when in flower, about 
as long as tin* jtod without the beak in fruit. Pods rather more than 
1 inch long, including the beak, Avhich is longer than the valves, and 
often contains a seed at the base ; the beak is less his])id than the 
valves, and in this s|)ecies remains until tin* latter separate, while in 
B. Sina])istrum it falls olF before that takes jflace. Seeds genei'ally 
jKile in this country, but in the South of Euro])e they are often 
reddish brown. Plant l)right grecm, hispid, Avith refle.xed hairs. 

The pinnatifid leaACS and the short, few-seeded ])ods Avith 
long ensiform beaks, distinguish this ])lant from B. Sinajnstriun. 
The loAver pods also spread horizontally, Avhile in the preceding 
species they are ascending. 

JJhile Mnstard. 

Freiicli, Houtarde Blxmche, Navette d'Elc, Graiite de Botirre. German, Weisser Sen/. 

The B))ecific name signifies its characteristic appearance, white. The common 
Wliite Mustard is a frequent ])hint in fields and roadsides. A pungent j)owdor 
is obtained from the seeds when groiind, hut much inferior in strength to the 
Black Mustard. This species is chiefly cultivated as a small salad, and is used liko 
cresses while in the seed-leaf. When these are young aud tender they are pleasant 


The Plate is K B. 1077, unaltered. 



SPECIES III.— B BASSICA NIGRA. Koch, 

Plate LXXXV.* 

Sinapis nigra, Linn, Iteich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Yol. 11. Tetr, Tab. LXXXVIfl. 
Fig. 4427. 

Brassica nigra, Benth, Handbook Brit. FI. p. 92. 

Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. ii. p. 59. Gr. & Godr, FI. de Fr. Yol. I. p. 7V. 

Co8S. FI. des Environs de Paris, ed. ii. p. 119. 

Sina 2 )is nigra, Atict. Blur, 

Lower leaves lyrate, sinuated, or toothed; the uppermost ones 
lanceolate or narrowly elliptical, entire, all stalked. Pods adpressed, 
nearly glabrous, somewhat 4-sided, beaded ; valves acuminated at 
the apex, each with 1 prominent rib ; beak persistent, subulate, 
prismatic, about equal in Icngtli to one of the beads of the pod. 
Seeds 2 to 4 in each cell, dark brown, punctured (to the naked eye). 
On cliffs by the sea-coast, apparently wild ; also a weed in 


• Tlie Plate is E. B. 969, nualterod. 
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(iultivated ground and in w-aste places. Eather more frequent in 
England than B. alba, but certainly less so in Scotland, where the 
Eriths of Eorth and Clyde appear to be its northern limit. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

St(nn 1 to 4 feet higli, stiffer and less succulent than in B. 
Sinapistrum and alba, with numerous spreading branches in the 
upper ])ai4. Lowest leaves distinctly lyrate, Avith a very large 
sinuatcHl terminal lobe ; intermediati! ones deeply sinuated, and the 
uppermost of all quite entire and A^ery narrow. FIoavcvs sub- 
eorymbos(‘, about inch across, very bright yelloAV. Pedicels 
shorten- than the calyx Avhen in iloAver, and about tAvice as long as 
one of the beads of the pod in fruit. Pod I to ^ inch long; valves 
strongly keeled, attenuated towards the ape.v, so that Avithout 
examination it might be supposed that the beak conunoneed at a 
lower point than it ac-tually docs; the beak is about } inch long, 
rather more slender than the peduncle, and tapers slightly and 
gradually to the apex; it never contains a seed. The seeds are 
about half the siz(^ of those of B. alba, and more distinctly 
jjuuctured. Plant dark green, more or less hisiiid, esjjecially in the 
lo\rcr parts, 

Sinupis incana of Limucus is considered by many botanists to 
bo a hisjjid A'ariety of this s])(‘ci(‘S, although the greater number of 
auiiiors have referred it to tlie folloAving one. 

Jilacli llmUu'd. 

French, Moutarde Noire. Gernmii, Schwarzer Se/tf. 

A Nvljiiiisictil lii.story is attaclied to the etyniolo^y of tlii.s plant, wliicli is given hy 
Dr. Withering, and may be ejuoted Iiere ; “ In I’liilip tlie Buld, Duke of Burgundy, 
granted to the town of Dijon armorial ensigns with the motto ‘ *Moult me tarde’ (in old 
Frencli, ‘T long or wish ardently’), which being sculptured over the principal gate, by some 
accident the middle word became ellaced. The merchant dealers in Sinapi, intending 
to en.sigii their pots with labels of the city arms, copied the imperfect motto as it then 
remained ‘ Moult tarde,’ and hence the name which this Sinapi com])osition retains to this 
day.” The Black Mustard is found wild in the same situations as the white kind. As 
a remedy in medicine the seeds have been used from a very early date by the Greek 
jdiysicians. It was held in such repute by that nation, that they attributed the di.s- 
covery of its virtues to Escula})ius. When it was first used as a condiment does not 
ajipear, but some authors say it was in use in England among the Klaxons. Tusser 
alludes to its domestic use and garden cultivation in the sixteenth century 

“ Maids ]\lustard seed gather for btdng too ri]^)e, 

And weather it well yer ye give it a stripe ; 

Then dress it and lay it in seller up sweet, 

Least foistiness make it for table unmeet.” 

The process of grinding the seed apj)ears to have been a recent invention. Our 
faithful friend Gerarde says : “ The seed of Mustard pound with vinegar is an excellent 



these abu\’t‘-rjaiiit*ii by tlj<* uctioii oi wat^-r. nihl i< j'vr..\i:ie, //;•• .stliva 

of the t(>ngue a]»]tlied to dry jiowdered J\In>tard eliiiiinatc" this princijiJf, aad 

tlifc puiigeiit buriiifi^ sensation so well kiaAvii to us aJi. ^Jaiiu/.ietunu's oi Mu.-'tuid ioi 


table use assert that j»ure unadulterated ^Ius:ard~flifin‘ \vt>u/d be too |>unijent to O'* 
palatable, and a mixture of the ft»llo\vin^ kind is considered as tlie best iorni lor use : 
Two bushels of filack and tliree of white seed, yielding when ground 1 id lbs. of Hour, 
mixed to lessen the pungency and imjirove the colour with oG Ih.s. of wheaten llour and 
2 lbs. of turmeric; tlie acrimony is restoz'ed without the ])ungency by the addition of a 
pound of chili pods and half a pound of ginger. Although the common taldc iMuslaid 
serves all the purposes for which it is used, medicinally the colleges and rijarmacopmias 
recognize only the pure farina of Siuapis nigra. In its action Mustard is an irritant, 
stimulant, emetic and stomachic. As an external apjdioation in the form of a cataplasm 
it is one of the most effectual domestic remedies for removing j)ain, mitigating local 
inflammation, or rousing from stuj>or. From fifteen to twenty-five minutes is about 
the time necessary to endure the smarting process; if the jjaticnt he insensihle it is 
not well to leave the application on too long lest ulceration and sloughing should ensue. 
The stinging pain which remains after the removal of the Mustard may be mitigated, 
if too violent, by sponging the part with cold water, or droj)ping ether on it. In large 
doses of two or three table-spoonfuls mixed with a tumbler of warm water it consti- 
tutes a most effectual emetic, and is most valuable as a domestic remedy in case of 
jtoisoning before medical aid can be obtained. As a condiment we hear of Mustard in 
the time of Sliake.speare, and not less singular was the taste of the times then tlian is 
the fancy of some nowadays who eat Mustard with apple-pie. S bakes jzeare’s gourmands 
thought their Shrove Tuesday feast of j>ancakc8 incomplete without the Mustard ; and 
we read of Touchstone enlightening Eosaliiid “ Of a certain knight that swore by his 
honour they were good pancakes, and swore by his honour the Mustai'd was naught : 
now” (says Touchstone), “ I’ll stand to it, the pancakes were naught and the Mustard 
was good, and yet was not the knight forsworn.” 
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SPECIES IV.-BR AS SICA ADPRESSA. 

Plate LXXXVI * 

Sinapis incana, Linn. Jleick Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. LXXXV. 
Fig. 4483. 

Dra.K.sica ail])res8a, Lois. Leiilh. Handbook Brit. FI. p. 92. 

Hirsclifeldia adpressa, Mi'mch. Meth. 264. Ur. & Godr. FI. de Fr. Vol. I. p. 78. 
Enicastrum incanum, Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Ilelv. ej. ii. p. 61. 

Sinapis incana, Linn. (?) et Aiu:t. 1‘lur. 

Lower leaves stalked, lyrate, sinuatcid or toothed ; the upper- 
most OIK'S suh-scssilc, lanceolate or narrowly elliptical, entire. 
Pods adpressed, slightly hispid or glabrous, cylindrical, somewhat 
4-sided, scarcely headed ; valves truncate, not attenuated at the 
apex, each with a faint dorsal rib ; beak cylindrical-clavatc, ribbed, 
more than half the lengtii of the valves. Seeds 2 or 3 in each cell, 
reddish brown, punctured (to the naked eye). 

In sandy lields. Hare, and apparently confined to the islands 
of Jersey and Alderney. 

Channel Islands. Biennial or Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Extremely like B. nigra, hut differs in tlic following particulars : 
Boot frequently biennial. Leaves less diiided, and the iqqier ones 
less di.slinctly stalked. Pods about | inch long, of which the beak 
occupies about i inch; the valves the same width from the base to 
the apex, with the dorsal rib less prominent and the places of the 
seeds scarci'ly indicated by bead-like enlargements; lieak a little 
narrower at its base than the valves, and then slightly enlarged 
toAvards the a])cx, Avith 8 ribs, and u.sually containing 1 sci'd. Seeds 
more flattened than in B. nigra. AVhole plant thickly clothed 
with short bristly hairs, Avhich are reflexed upon the sti'in; these 
hairs cause a greyish ajipearance very different in colour from the 
dark green of B. nigra. 

Hoary Jlim/ard. 

Froncli, MotUardc Bhuichiltre. 


Sub-Genus II.— EU-BKASSICA. 

Sepals erect, glabrous. Seeds sub-globular, arranged in a single 
row down the middle of the pod. 


• The Plate is E. B. S. No. 2843, unaltered, 
S 
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srEClES v.—B HAS SICA OLERACEA. Linn. 

Platk LXXXVII.* 

lieick Tc. FI. (iorm. et llelv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tub. XCVII. Fij;. I CbS. 

Radical leaves stalked, broadly-oval or obovate, with waved or 
sinuated margins, occasionally sub-lyrate ; up])ermost stem leaves 
oblong, entire, not dilated at the base, sessile or semi-amplexicaid ; 
all glaucous and glabrous. Inflorescence lengthened into a la.x 
raceme at the time the flou'ers expand. Sej)als closed upon the 
claws of the petals. Beak of the pod shortly conical, not containing 
a seed; valves 1-nerved, 'with anastomosing veins. 

Locally al)undant and apparently indigenous on clifls and the 
debris at their ba.se in tlie South amnW-st of Lngland, particularly 
on the Kemtish coast from Folkestone to Xingsdo'wm. On the w'cst 
coast it may be Avild as far north as Tenby in Pembrokeshire, or 
even Carnarvonshire. It also occurs in many other place's both in 
England and Scotland, but probably only Avhere it has escaped 
from cultivation. 


England [Scotland,] Ireland. IBiennial or Perennial. Summer. 

Stems tortuous, very thick and Avoody in old specimems, much 
branched; the floAA'oring shoots ascend'ing. Lower leavers ollen 
Aeiylaige, the sinuations deepest toAA’ards the ba.se; occasionally 
there arc; a few lobes on tbe loAver part of the petiole separated 
liom the main lamina of the leaf, so that it becomes imperi’iictly 
lyrate, but never regularly so as in the next sj)ecies. Plowers 
nearly an inch across, pale lemon yellow, the lull distance betAveen 
the pedicels being readied by the time the flowers fade. Pods 
about 3 inches long, sliglitly compressed : the bc'ak little more than 
- 4 - inch. Plant dark bluish green Avitli a glaucous bloom, the leaves 
slightly succulent. 


aScc Coleicort or Cabhueje, IWild Cuhhoge. 

Frcricli, Clomi rolngcr. German, Ikr Kukl. 

In it.s wild state the Cabbage forms a very wholesome vegetable, and no doubt was 
extensively eaten long before any attemjit was made to cultivate it. All the varieties 
ot Cauliflower, I’roccoli, Brussels Si>routs, Jled Cabl)ag(!, and the like, ,so well known to 
the gardener, arc descendants of the Wild CUbbagi;. 

There is no plant of greater interest to the vegetable ])hysiologi.st than the present 
form of Brassica, on account of the multitudinous forms which i^has assumed under 
cultivation. Two plants belonging to the same class can hardly difl'er more than tbe 
flowerless, thick-leaved, swollen Tied Cabbage of the gardens, amUhe tender green herb 


* 1 he Plate is E. B. G37, with a i»od added from a Kentish iiiecimen by Mr J F 
Soworby. 
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wiili yollow flowers of the sea-shore ; ytit they are one and the same, as is proved hy 
the Ikct that tluj lied Cubba,;^es of neglect(*d gardens at tlic sea-side pass back again in 
a few generations to the condition of the AVihl Cablmge. Tlic cultivated varieties of 
this plant will be b(^st iuid(*rstood by tlie following synopsis : — 

1. Jirassica olrrar.ea sylvestris. — Wild Cabbage, or Sea Cole wort. German, iJer 
Kohl. This is the wild form. 

2. 7A olrrarro, acjjihala. — Grecm Kale, or I>or(;cole. Called in France Ghoux sansTcte 
and Choox Verts; in Germany, Winter Kohl or Geiufltier Kohl. The heads of leaves 
are always spreading, and accoiding to tlie degree of this the Germans call the varieties 
Jllntt Kuhh Kosert Kohl, and Sclditz Kohl. Tlie forms of this variety are very numerous, 
and are known to English gardmu'rs as the TJjousand-headed ( ‘abbag(‘, the Oak-leaved 
JJroccoii, the Gi’een Broccoli, the Scotch Kale, Itagged Jack, Palm Kale, Cow (JabhagO’ 
and Pibbed Cabbage. TJie great disfinetion of this form is that the leaves do not bend 
over or connive, as in other varictios. 

o. yj. oleraccd hnllpnUv and B. oleracm <jtonnnfer<f. — Savoy Cabbages and Brussels 
Sprouts. French, (7/o/t de Savoie; Gei-man, Koi>th'(iat. In this variety the young 
leaves at first connixe and form a head, and the outer leaves are spreading. This 
garden variety is usi'ful as su] (plying greens from Xovember till spring. All the forms 
of what are called Savoys, of which there are a great number, and the Brussels Sprouts, 
belong to this vai icty. 

4. B. oleracea capitala. — lied and White Cabbages. French, Choux Cahus, ov 
l\niiincs ; German, KopfkoJd. The leaves of this variety all connive and are smooth, not 
crumpled or blistered, as in the preceding varieties. The number of forms of this vaihuy 
cultivated in our gardens is immense. De Candolle divided them into White and Bed 
Cabbages. Idie white lie subdivided into five sections: 1, with oblong beads ; 2, conical 
lieads; 3, large round beads; 4, flat heads; d, obovate heads. Under each of these 
lieads are several sorts known to the gardeners of Europe. Each of these sorts has its 
good qualities for size, flavour, growth, or season of maturity. What are called Coleworts 
are obtained from tin* seeds c»f the Cabbage, and the production of this variety dejiends 
on the season of jdanting and management. The lied Cabbage is the Chou l^omnd 
Jiuuife of the French, and the Buthe Ifop/kuhl of the Germans. It is principally used 
in this country for j(ickling and fur garnish. 

f). B. oleracea caulo-rapa. — The Turnip-stemmed Cabbage. French, Chou Bare : 
Gcuimin, Kold-Bahe. In this variety the stem is lumid, and somewhat globose at the 
origin t(f the leaves. It looks very like a turnij) from the hirgi^ size of the stem. The 
leaves are used in the same way as those of greens or e(»U*woit,s; but unless eaten 
young they have a disagreeable flavour. This variety and its forms are not so much 
grown in this country as the other. 

(). B. oleracea /A>/ry^i4>’,-—C.'a\di flowers and Broccoli. French, Chou Jl cur ; (b'rimiii 
Bdameidiohl. The Broccoli is scarcely di.stingnishable botanically from Cauliflower. 
The stem of the Broccoli is longer and the llowcr-heads are smalhu*. fn tlnvse cases the 
parts that are eaten are the over-nourished flowers and stalks. They form a very 
delicate dish, and their culture has been greatly impioved wiliiin the last tew years 
in tills and otlior countries of Europe. Cauliflowm’s are eith(*r wliite or reddish-purple 
in colour. The Broccoli have a greater variety of colours, being sometiiiu's quite green 
us well as purple and yellow. A number of foi*ms are reared iii the gardens. 

From remote antiquity the Cabbage has been cultivated by man for the purpose 
of food. The Greeks grew it in their gardens, and their jioets have perpetuated a 
rather coarse myth to account for its appearance. They relate that Zeus being called 
upon to decide between two conllicling oracloi’, perspired profusely, and the Cabbage 
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sprani^ from the moisture. The real meaning of this fable may point to the labour 
and toil required to bring the jdant into cultivation. The Homans were in the habit 
of <‘ating the Cabbage either boiled or raw with vinegar. I’liny relates that in ] taly 
Cabbages of such a size were grown that the table of a j)oor man would scarcely sup])ort 
one. He adds that as an article of diet they were going out of favour, owing to the 
quantity of oil necessary to render them ])alatable, from which we may conclude that 
they were eat(*u as a salad. The early s]>routs were much esteemed, but, acem-ding to 
Pliny, were rejected by the epicure A])iciu.s and by Drusus, who was reprimanded by 
his father Tiberius for his fastidious taste. Pliny mentions several kinds of Cabbage.s, 
one of which — most probably the Wild Cabbage — was frequently j)ut into casks which 
had recently contained oil, closely corked, and then sent to a distance, or used on long 
voyages as a vegetable food. The Cabbage — which name comes from the old French 
word mhy a head — was first grown in Britain by the Saxons, with whom it was a 
favourite, and ])erhaj)s the only garden vegetable they cultivated. It appears that a 
controversy arose a short time ago regarding the introduction of the Oabbagi^ some 
MU'iters contending that it was unknown until the sixteenth century, while others give 
it a much earlier date. Sir Anthon}” Ashley, of Wiburg St. Giles, Dorsetshire, has 
scidptured on his tombstone a Cabbage, to commemorate the circumstance of his having 
been the first to plant and cultivate this vegetable in England ; but this was the Pound- 
headed or Summer Cabbage, and not the old Colewort, which was known long before 
this time, and mentioned in several monastic records. Gerarde knew several varieties 
of Cabbage, and in an edition of his “Historic of Plantes,” dated 1 ()”>(>, he describes 
very accurately the different kinds of Cabbages and Cauliflowers, all of which have tluur 
origin in the common Cabbage. In 1G19 Cauliflowers fetched in the London market 
the high price of L*. Od. or '28. each. Gerarde says : The swollen Coh^wort 1 received 
of a worshipful merchant of London, Master Nicholas Lete, who bi*ought the seed 
thereof out of France.” It was a favourite; saying of Dr. Johnson, that of all flowers 
in the garden there was “none to compare to the Caulillower.” In Scotland the 
introduction of the Cabbage is commonly attributed to the soldiers of Croin well’s 
army ; but in IVlr. Johnson’s “ Useful Plants of Great P>ritain,” a very valuable and 
reliable book, the notion is contradicted, and an observation made that long before 
(Jromweirs time Kail is mentioned in the old songs and traditions of the country. 
Kail yards were to be found round Scottish liouses long before the Commonwealth; 
and there was 

“ Cauld Kail in Aberdeen, 

An’ castocks in Stra’bogie,” 

centuries before the Poundheads crossed the Bordem. The varieties of the Cabbage are 
very numerous, and the modes of cultivation equally various. The Cauliflower is 
simply a Cabbage with its flowering portion more largely developed than in the ordi- 
nary plant. It sometimes attains an enormous size, and may j)erhaps be the sj)ecimeii 
8j)oken of by Pliny for its great dimensions. The Ped Cabbage used for jnckling seems 
to have been known to the Ibjinans. Tlie vegetable known in Germany by the name 
of Kohl-rabi is a variety of Cabbage, the stem of which is alone eaten cut into thin 
strips and boiled. In the form of Sauer Kraut the Germans consume large; quantities 
of C/abbage : it is prepared by layirjg the vegetable in layei-s in a tub with salt and a 
little oil between each ; fernientalioii takes ]>lace, and the mass is not consider(;d in 
jKu fectioii until it is entii'ely decomposed, giving out to English noses a most urqdi^asant 
odour; it is then served up with vinegar, and highly relished by the true (buanan 
palate. There is but little nutritive matter in Cabbages, as might be imagined, but, in 
common with most other vegetable food, they form a very important addition to a 
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dietary. The ancients, without knowing their constituents, used tliem in medicine for 
a variety of diseases. Pliny recommends gouty })eoi)le to eat Cabl)agea entirely, and 
drink only the water in which they are boiled — advice which might not be without 
benefit if followed in the ])resent day. Lord Bacon says that raw Coleworts prevent 
intoxication, and accounts for this property by the fact that there is a natural enmity 
between the vine and the Cabbage; so much so, ‘Hhat forthwith the vine perisheth and 
withereth away if it grow near unto it.” Bertolini states that he knew a jdiysician about 
to settle in Denmark, but on seeing the gardens well stocked with Cabbages, returned, 
saying it was useless to hope for a lucrative practice among a people so well provided 
against disease. Our modern chemical researches ])ut us in a b(*tter position to judge (d‘ 
the merits of this hormdy vegetable as an article of diet. We find that one j)Ound of 
Cabbages contains of water 14 oz. 414 grs. ; albumen, 12G grs. ; starch, 42 grs. ; dextrine, 
20d grs. ; woody fibre, 35 grs. ; mineral matter, 56 grs. In cooking, the latter constituent 
is in a great measure lost in the water, hence the reasonableness of the advice to drink the 
water, or else to eat tlui vegetable uncooked, as was the Boinan custom. The table of 
virtues ascribed to the ( ’olewort by our old and much-believing writer Corarde inclinh's 
innumerable diseases and imperfections more amusing than credible. The Cabbage is 
not so common and homely a vegetable as to have been altogether unheeded in the 
poet’s song. English Dryden says of a housewife, — 

‘‘ She took the Coleworts which her husbaiul got 
From his own ground, a small well-watered spot ; 

She stripp’d the stalks of all their leaves; the best 
She cull’d, and then with handy care she dress’d.” 

The wild and cultivated varieties of the Cabbage are liable to the attacks of 
various ins(‘cts. 3’he larvae of the Ti])ula oleracea feed on the roots, whilst those of the 
Cabbage Puitterlly (Pontia Brassica;) feed on the leaves. The latter are very destructive 
to the cultivated varieties. 

SPECJCS Yl.— BRASSICA POLYMORPHA. 

Plates LXXXVIIT. LXXXIX. XC. 

Ii adical leaves stalked, regularly lyrate ; uppermost stem leaves 
oval or oblong, cacuminated, entire, dilated at the base, and ainplexi- 
caul ; all glaucous, and the upper ones at least glabrous. Inflore- 
scenee corymbose or sub-eovymbose, or a very compact raceme at 
the time the flowers expand. Sepals sliglitly spreading, llcak of 
the pod conical-subulate, not containing a seed ; valves 1-ncrved 
witli anastomosing veins. 


Sub-Species T.— Brassica NapuS. Limu 
Plate LXXXVIH.* 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, ct Helv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tati. XGllI. XCIV. Fig. 4435. 
Leaves all glaucous and glabrous. Flowers remaining till the 
corymb ex])ands into a short raceme. 

• Tlic Plate is E. 13. 214G, with a ripe pod added by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. 
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A weed in cultivated ground, or more frequently the remains of 
a field of rape or cole seed. 

[England, Scotland, Ireland]. Annual or llionnial. 

Spring, Summer. 

Hoot slender in the annual or enlarged in the biennial form. 
Stem erect, branched, l?r to 2 feet higli. Itadical leaves lyvatc', 
usually disappearing before the plant flowers ; lower stinn leaves 
suh-lyrate or sinnated ; tlie up])crniost lanceolate and entire ; all 
dilated and eordate-aniplexicaul at the base, llaceuu' slightly 
elongated before the flowers expand. Elowers about inch in 
diameter, bright yellow. Calyx slightly spreading. Pods some- 
what patent, 2 to 3 inches long, sliglitly headed; valves willi 
J prominent nerve; beak about" inch long, subulate-angular, 
without a seed. Wiiolc j)lai]t very gla neons and quite smoolii. 

Rape, Ravew, or Colenoed. 

French, Vhmt, Navel. German, Dvr JUihen Kohl. 

TJiLs plant is frequently fonnd wild in the fields, though it i.s so largely cultivated 
tliat it may he generally siisjieeted of having escaped from ciiltivntion. The seeds, 
which contain largo quantities of oil, constitute the chief value of thi.s ]dant. They 
yield by expre.ssion about thirty-three per cent, of oil, which is very valuable for lubri- 
cating machinery ; it is also used for lighting equally with col/, a oil, but as it does 
not dry it is not lit for the painter. As a food for cage birds the llaj.e .seed is well 
known. All cattle like it, but sheep do not do well if fed largely ujion it. Uecasionallv 
Ibijie is grown solely for the purpose of manure, and i.s then ))loughed into the land 
after the leaves have attained their full size. The cake that remains after the oil is 
expressed is used both for cattle feeding and as manure. For the latter lairpose it is 
mixed with liquid manure, and is found serviceable to flax crojis ; it has also been 
adopted in this country largely as a manure for turnip.s, and is found to be very 
successful. 


Suji-Species II.— Brassica campestris. Linn. 

PHTE I.XXXIX.# 

lleich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. II. Tctr. Tab. XCII. Fig. 41:) 1. 

Leaves all glaucous, the radical ones hispid, the rest glabrous, 
llow’crs falling off before the corymb lengthens into a rticcme. 

A weed in cultivated ground and by the htinlvs of rivers and 
ditches. Not uncommon in England, but probably only a straggler 
in Scotland. 

England, [Scotland,] Ireland. Annual or Eiennial. 

Sjiring, Summer. 

I am unable to distinguish any constant dilferenee between this 
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plant and the last, except that the radical leaves are hispid in 
B. campestris and glabrous in B. Napus. Sometimes the hairs on 
the radical leaves are very few and confined to the midrib. 

Wild Navew or Nuvelte, Coleseed, Swedish Turnip. 

French, Chou des Chmips, Navette, 

Although the distinction between the wild species of Brassica are vciry imperfect, 
the cultivated forms assinnc very definite distinctions. The forms of the Brassica ctiin- 
pestris recognized by Be Candolle and other writers on the forms of cultivated plants 
are as follow : — 

B. campestris oleifera . — The Coleseed, Colsat, or Colza. It has a slender fusiform 
root and elongated sttmi. 

B. campestris pahularia . — It has a short stem, and is chiefly cultivated for fodder. 
It is tile Choa d faucker of tlio French. 

B. campestris N apo- Brassica. — It Jias a turniji-sliaped root, and is the form wliich 
yields tJie I'urni])-rooted Cabbage of French agriculture, and the Swedish Turni]) of tiio 
Eiigli.sh firmer. 

TJiis species of Brassica is but seldom used otherwise than as fodder for she(?]> 
and cattle, altliough it is regarded by some as a pleasant vegetable for the table wlum 
boiled. I’he Swedish is hardier than the common Turnip, and on some lands is more 
jiroductive. The root, which is yellow, is sometimes employed to manufacture a ficti- 
tious “orange marmalade.” The green tops form an excellent vegetable, and large 
(plan titles are sold in London for this use, for which they are sup(‘rior to the common 
turnip tops. ]f earthed u[> in the spring they become blanched, and in that state 
furnish a substitute for sea-kale. The seed is sold for crushing, or is often crushed by 
the farmer himself. The Colza, so much grown in France and Belgium as an oil jdant, 
is a variety of this sj>ecies, though in some parts of France the rape and common 
cabbage jiass under the same name. It is not unlike ra[)e in a}>pearance, and the culti- 
vation is almost ])recisely the same. Colza has been grown to some extent in Essex 
and Lincolnshire, but is less in favour with the farmer than the rape, though producing 
more seed. The chief ])art of tlu^ Colza oil used in this country is imported from abroad, 
as oil crops are sup[)osed by Briiisli farmers to exhaust the land. The great advantage 
attending the cultivation of tliis root is that it reipiires no manure whatever; any soil 
that is ])oor and light, especially if it he sandy, suits it, when it seldom exceeds the size 
of om‘’s thiiinh oi- middle finger ; in rich manured earth it grows much larger, but it is 
not so swe(‘t or of so good a cpiality. 


slu-Sbecies III. — Brassica Eapa. Linn. 

Plate XC." 

Belch. Ic. VI Germ ct Ilelv. Vol. li. Tefr. Tab. XCVI. Fig. 4437. 

lladical leaves green not glaucous, hispid ; stem leaves glaucous 
and alivbrous. Blowers lalliug oil' before the corvmb lengthens 
into a raceme. 
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A straggler in cultivated ground, usually the remains of a fit Id 
of turnips. 

[England, Scotland, Ireland.] Annual or Biennial. 

Spring, Summer. 

Only to be distinguished from the last by the radical leaves 
being green instead of glaucous, and a greater number of the stem 
leaves lyrate-pinnatifid. 

I can find no satisfactory characters for separating this plant 
from B. eampestris and B. Kapus. All thrt^c have both an annual 
form cultivated for the oily seeds, and also a biennial form yielding 
an esculent root, though B. Napus is hardly known in this country 
in the latter state. B. (*ampestris is the only one which can bo 
considered at all well established. The lower han es in the Avild 
plant of B. eampestris are only hispid upon the midrib, 'fhe shape 
of the stem leaves, the direction of the pod, the size of the flower, 
and the direction of the stamens, Avhich have been considered as 
affording distinguishing characters, are all inconstant, so that I 
feel compelled to unite the three under one spt'cies, to Avhieh I 
give the name polymor])ha in jn’cl'ercnee to B. eampestris, as that 
name has been applied cxclusivady to the form with glabrous (not 
hispid) radical leaves, although I believe that form to be parent 
of the other tAA'o. 

The Turnip. 

French, Chou d, Feuilles Jludes, German, Der llilhen Kohl, 

The Turnip, like the cabbage, ia higlily suFceptible of cliange under the influence 
of cultivation. Although the forms assumed by cultivated plants are not recognized 
by the systematic botanist, they are neverth(?les.s of the highest interest to the vegetable 
])hysiologist. In cultivation the Turnip assumes three principal forms. They are as 
follows : — 

B. llapa depressa. — Hound Turnip. French, Navel ronde^ or Jlave plate ; German, 
Die ‘i'unde lUihe. The root is tumid under the neck, globo.se, de])ressed, and ending 
abruptly in a slender tail. TIjc White, Yellow, Black, lied. Green, and Early Butch 
Turni{)S are form.s of this variety known to the farmer and gardener. 

B. Ilapa oblonga. — The Tankard or Becanter Turnip. The root is large and 
oblong, and white, red, and green forms are cultivated. 

B. Rapa oleifera. — The Oil-bearing Turnij). It is the Navette of Baujdiiny, whei-e 
it is cultivated for the sake of its seed. It is less productive than the ra}je or colza, 
but it grows on less favourable soils. 

As an agricultural jjlant much might be written on the Turiii]), and it has formed 
the subject of many a volume devoted to the progress of modern husbandry, and we 
find lengthy instructions given as to the mode of sowing, choice of seed, jirejjaratiou of 
the soil, and j)reservation of the crop. Into these particulars we can scarcely enter 
here, but must refer our readers to such works as Bon’s “ Gardener’s Bictionary,” or 
the “Cyclopaedia of Agriculture.” Under the name of Navette the Turnij) is cultivated 
for its seed in the South of France as an oil jilant, being considered nearly as productive 
as colza, and far more hardy. The oil oVjtfuned from the seed is sold with that of 
rape, cabbage, and the true colza, and used for the like jiurposes. The Turnip is said 
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to liave been introfluced into Greece and Italy from Gaul. It was well known to the 
Greeks, and called by them yoyyvXrjf from yoyyvXofj, “ round,” and is mentioned by 
T1 ie()])hrastns. By them it was chiefly used in medicine for cata]>lasins and as an 
external application. It was eaten, but does not seem to Ijave found much favour as 
an article of diet. By the Homans it was much esteemed, and we read of Manlius 
Curius cooking Turnij)S by the embers of his watch-tire when the Saiunite envoys came 
to offer him the bribe he so contemptuously i-ejected as worthless in comparison to his 
broiling roots. Throughout France and Germany’- the Turnip was undoubtedly culti- 
vated din-ing the IVIiddie Ages, and was most likely brought by the monks and grown 
in the gardens of England before the Compiest. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth we 
read of Turnifis as a favourite dish; and Gerarde, at a somewhat later date, says: TIjo 
smaller Turnip groweth in fields by Hackney’- in a sandy ground, and is brought to the 
cross in Cheaj)side by the women of that village to be sold, and are the best I ever 
tasted.” At this period it would appear that Turnijis were grown in large crops, and 
not confined to garden cultivation as formerly^ but it was not until about the y^ear 
1730 that they became common objects of field busbaiidry. Lord Townshend, struck 
with their extensive cultivation in Germany and Flanders, covered some acres of his 
own estate in Norfolk with them, and the introduction about the sanie time of the 
system of drill husbandry soon caused his example to s])read, and it became generally 
adopted. The chief value of the Turnip as an agricultural plant seems to be the ease 
with which the crop is secured, and its excellence as a winter fodder for sheep. The 
Turni]»scan eiih<‘r be consumed on the ground without removal, wdiich is advantageou.s, 
as the animals fatten and inaimre the land at the same time, or they may be stored 
in barns for future use. The produce varies greatly : in rich lands in the North of 
England sixty’ tons per acre have occasionally been raised ; but the amount of crop 
seldom reaches higher on the best soils of the South than thirty’ or forty tons per acre. 
Though forming a valuable food for cattle, and a ]>leasant vegetable for man’s consum])' 
tion, the Turnip contains but little nutritive matter in ])roportion to its weight. An 
analysis of a pound of Turnips is as follows : Water, 14 oz. 213 grs. ; albumen and 
casein, 77 grs. ; sugar, 28i)grs. ; gum, 107 grs. ; woody fibre, IGS grs. ; mineral matter, 
oo grs. Although generally eaten Ci>oked and mashed, Tuinips are peifectly wholesome 
in their raw state, and in that condition were formerly’ much consumed in Bussia by’ 
the upper classes. Turnips were part of the farmer’s food in Gay’s time, for he says, — 

“Leek to the Welsh, to Dutchmen butter’s dear, 

Of Irish swains potato is the cheer ; 

Oats for tluur feasts the Scottish sheidierds grind, 

Sweet turnips are the food of Blonzaliud : 

While she loves butter I dos})ise, 

Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, nor potato ])rize.” 

Our own true English ])oct Sliakespeare must have been well acquainted with the 
housing of some such winter stores; for we find “sweet Aniie Fage,” while resisting 
]\Iaster Slender’s suit, appealing to her mother thus : “ Good mother, do not marry me 
to yoiuV fool. Alas ! I had rather be set quick i’ tbe earth and bowl'd to death with 
Turnips.” The tops and green loaves of the Turnip form a wholesome and pleasant 
vegetable at a time of year when but little variety of green food is to be found. In 
times of scarcity veiy respectable bread has been made from the Turni]) when boiled, 
pressed dry, and mixed with a ]>ortioii ot wlieaten Hour. From the (juantity- ot sugar 
the iDot contains it is readily made into wine, and a liquor so maiiufacturcd is said to 

T 
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be used to adulterate light wines. The juice boiled with sugar is an old domestic 
remedy for coughs and hoarseness. In old herbalists wc have of course numberless 
benefits ascribed to the use of this favourite vegetable, all of which may with ecjual 
justice be expected from the judicious consumption of any frcsli vegetable. Tlio Turnip 
in its wild state gives shelter and nourishment to many kinds of insects. The cater- 
pillars of some kinds of moths and butterflies feed on its leaves, and it is especially 
exposed during its cultivated growth to the attacks of one of its natural invaders, known 
by the name of the Turnip-fly. This insect, which is the Haltica Nemomni of entomo- 
logists, is a little beetle. It deposits its eggs from April to Sei)tember, and as they 
hatch in two days and begin to fe<Kl on the leaves of the Turnip, tluy are a great jiest. 
The laiwje feed within the leaf, whilst the full-grown insect, which Inis the ])ower of 
hopping like the flea, feeds on the outside of the leaves. It is in the earlier stages of 
the growth of the plant tliat this insect does much havoc, and the ra])id and favourahle 
develo]>n)ent of the jdant is the l»est remedy against the ravages of this little pest. 
Besides the insects wljich attack il»e loaves, there are others which de})Osit their eggs in 
the roots, and these jiroduce the deformities known by tlie name of anbury,” or “ lingers 
and toes,” frequently attributed to tlio soil. Tlie examination of the root by cutting will, 
however, in all cases reveal the true iiatiu'e of these excrescences. 


SPECIES VIL-B HAS SIC A MONENSIS. Iluds. 

Plates XCI. XCU. 

Radical leaves stalked, very deeply pinna! ifid, almost pinnate, 
not lyratc ; st(!m leaves few, similar to the radical ones, but Avith 
narrower segments. Sepals quite erect. Ecak of tbo pod cylin- 
drical-subulate, containing 1 to 3 seeds ; valves 3-nervcd. 


Sub-Species I.— Brassica eu-Monensis. 

Plate XCI.* 

Brassica Monensis, AitcL Plur, 

“ Sisymbrium Monense, Linn. Sp. PL ed. i. p. 6-38.” Sm, Eng. Bot. 9G2. 

Leaves almost all radieal and glabrous. Stem glabrous, nearly 
simple, almost leafless. 

On sandy seashores. Rather local on the west coast of England 
and Scotland from Glamorganshire to Bute. 

England, Scotland. Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock long, woody, branched, producing rosettes of nume- 
rous leaves, which arc very deeply pinnatilid with distant oblong 
slightly lobed segments ; lobes terminating in a bristle. Stems 
ascending from a curved base, 0 to 12 inches high, leafless, or 
with 1 or 2 deeply pinnatitid loaves with strap-shaped segments. 


B 0r>2. unaltered. 
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Flowers pale yellow, veined, J inch across, in a very short raceme, 
which hmgthens as the fruit ripcuis. Pedicels about as long as the 
calyx in flower, shorter than the beak of the pod in fruit. Pods 
slightly beaded, 2 to 2^ inches in length including the beak, which 
is from to | inch, and is of the same thickness as the pod at 
its base where it contains seeds, but terminates in a subulate point 
where it is empty. Seeds oblong, dark brown, finely punctured. 
Whole plant very glaucous and glabrous ; the stem sometimes 
with a few hairs. 

Sub-Species II.— Brassica Cheiranthus. vm. 

Plate XCII.* 

Rmch. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. XCI. Fig. 44.3:5. 

Siliapis Cheiranthus, Koch, Eng. Bot. Sup. 2821, et AiicL Pliir. 

LeaA^es hispid. Stem hispid, branched, leafy. 

On the sandy seashore at St. Aubin’s Eay, Jersey, and in 
Alderney. 

Channel Islands. Perennial. Summer. 

Extremely like the preceding sub-species, but taller; the stem 
being froml to 3 feet high. The plant is less glaucous and more 
hispid ; and the leaves, instead of being arranged in a rosette, are 
scattered on the stem. 

Sub-Genus III.— UIPLOTAXIS. J). C. 

Sepals slightly spreading, often hairy. Seeds ovoid-compressed, 
arranged in a double row down each cell of the pod. 

Di])l()taxis, from cnrXom: (iliploos) iloublo, and -ditc (taxis), a series ; l)ecause of tlie 
seeds being disposed in two rows in each cell. 

SPECIES VIII.— BRASSICA TENUIPOLIA. Pois. 

Elate XCTII.t 

Diplotaxis tenuifolia, llcich. Ic. El. Germ, et Ilelv. Vol. Tl. Tetr. Tab. LXXXTI. 
Pig. 4420. 

Bijilotaxis tmiuifolia, D. C., ct Aiict. rUir. 

Sisymbrium tennifoliiim, 1/nrn. Sni. Eng. Bot. No. o25. 

Sinapis tenuifolia, iSni. Eng. Bot. Ab>l. 111. j). 22d. 

stem suh-frntescent at the base. Li'aves numerous^ not in a 
radical rosette, the lower ones pinnatifid. Pedicels longer than 
the flowers when fully 02 )cn. 


* The Plato is E. B. S. 2821, unaltered. 

t The Plate is E. B. 025, \\ith a d added by Mr. J. E. Sovverby. 
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By roadsides and on old walls. Bather rare, but probably wild 
in the South of England. In Scotland, where Eileshire is its 
northern limit, there is little doubt that it is an introduced plant, 
as, although it occurs in great abundance at St. David’s, on the 
Erith of Eorth, it is only found on the ballast hills. 

England, [Scotland,] Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Bootstock Avoody, producing numerous branched stems 18 inches 
to 3 feet high, \Adiieh are somewhat Avoody at the base. Leaves 
crowded on tbe stem, pinnatifid, Avith fcAV distant oblong or strap- 
shaped ascending lobes ; the upper ones clliptieal-strapsbaped, often 
nearly or quite entire. P(‘dum*les long, terminating the stem and 
brandies. Elowcrs f inch in diameter, pale yellow, in a corymb, 
Avhich afterw^ards lengthens into a lax raceme. Sepals oval, glabrous, 
or hairy only at tlie apex, ahvays shorter than the pedicels, and 
sometimes not half their length. Petals more than twice as long 
as the calyx, roundish, contracted into a narroAv cIuav about one- 
third the length of the lamina. Eruit pi'dieels nearly as long as the 
])ods, Avhich. are 1 to Ij inch long, broadly linear, attenuated at each 
(;nd, tipped by the cylindrical style, Avhieh is about inch long. 
Whole plant glabrous and glaucous, groAA'ing in bushy tufts. 
Occasionally the stem is hisjjid. 

Fine-leaved or Narroto-leaved. Wall Mustard or Wall Itockel. 

French, J)iplotaxe a Feullles Menues. German, Doppelsainc, 

SPECIES JX.—BR ASSIC A BREVIPES. 

Plates XCIV. XCV. 

Stem very rarely at all woody at tiie base, generally very slioi’t. 
Leaves eliiefly in a radical ros(‘ttc‘, pimiatilid, or piniiatilid-lyrate- 
Pedicels equal to or shorter than the flowers when fully open. 


Sub-Species I.~Brassica muralis. Lola. 

Plate XCIV.’^ 

Diplotaxis muralis, llcich. Ic. FI. Germ, et IJelv. Vol. li. Ttlr. Tab. liXXXlI 
Fig. 4417. 

Diplotaxis murali.s, AucL Plur. 

Sisymbrium inurale, Linn. /Sm. Eng. Pot. No. 1090 

Leaves chiefly radical. Stem Avith few leaves. Pedicels about 
as long as the fully expanded flowers. Petals twice or thrice as 


* Tlio I’latc is K 1 j. lOyu, and roiircseuts tlic vaviety /■), Habiiij'tonu. 
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long as the sepals, roundish, abruptly contracted into a narrow 
claw. Style not narrowed towards the base. 


Var. a, gemina. 


Stem naked, or with 1 or 2 leaves near the base, 
annual. 


Var. |3, Jjahlngtonii. 


Eoot always 


Stem leafy, sometimes slightly woody at the base. Eoot occa- 
sionally biennial or (iven perennial ? 

On roadsides and sandy wast(' places. Common in the South of 
England. In Scolle.nd it is confined to the neighbourhood of the 
ballast hills at Charlestown in Eifeshire. 


England, [Scotland,] Ireland. Annual, Biennial, or Perennial ? 

Summer. Autumn. 

Stem subdividing into several close to the ground, at which 
point th(! leaves arc crowded together, v(?ry Icav being situated on 
the stems above the ])laee where the latter separate, in variety a ; 
in variety however, where the branching is not coiifincd to the 
base, the st(.'ms are often leafy for 6 or 8 inches of their length 
in luxuriant specimens. Leaves pinnatifid, but with the segments 
shorter, more triangular, and closer together than in B. tenuifolia, 
and with the lobes more often irregularly toothed; the terminal 
segment is also usually larger than in that sr)ecies, so that some- 
times the leaves become imperfectly lyrate. The flowers arc rather 
smaller, and the se])als oblong, generally with a few hairs towards 
the tip. The peduncles are always shorter than the pods, which 
are more sj)r(*adiug than in B. tenuifolia. 

The variety which is notiec'd by Professor Babington (Man. 
od. V. p. 29), closcdy resembles B. tenuifolia in habit, and I have 
seen specimens of it to which that name had been affixed; but the 
niiudi shorter pedicels form a character by which they may bo 
readily separati'd. The stem too is more hispid towards the base. 
The h'aves in B. muralis are very frequently sinuated, that is, they 
apj)(!ar to have jiortions seollopi'd out, whih^ in B. muralis the 
lobes generally jirojeet beyond tlie general outline of the leaf, but 
this is by no means always the ease. A’^arictii's a and 3 ap])ear to 
pass too gradually^ into each other to allow me to consider them 
as sub-species. 


IFall or Solid Jloslard. 

Freiicli, Dlidotiixc dcs Mars, 
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Sub-Species II. — Brassica viminGa. Boi $. 

Plate XCV.* 

Diplotaxis viminea, RdcK lo. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. II. Tetr, Tab. LXXXTL 
Fig. 4416. 

Diplotaxis virninea, D. C. et Aiict, Plur. 

Sisymbrium vimineum, Linn. Sp. Pi. 1)19 

Leaves all radical ; scapes leafless. Pedicels shorter than the 
fully expanded flowers. Petals not twice the lengtli of the sepahs, 
obovate, insensibly attenuated into a claw. Style slightly narrowed 
towards the base. 

Waste places at St. Peter’s Port, Guernsey (llcv. W. W. 
Newbould). 

Channel Islands. Annual. SumTucr, Autumn. 

Extremely like the variety a of Brassica muralis, Imt smaller, 
and pi'odueijig leafless scapes from a rosette of radical leavers, 
wdiich are generally less deeply divided and have short hroadly- 
triangular sc'gments, with the terminal one largc'r. The principal 
diflerence, however, lies in the petals, which are much shorter and 
narrower in proportion than in B. muralis, from whicrh it appears 
to me to be only separable as a sub-species. As, however, muralis 
and viminca, have had distinctive specific names since the time of 
Linnaeus, I have not ventured to use either of these for the super- 
species, and have therefore called it “brevijies,” from the shortness 
of the pedicel, the distinctive character between it and B. tenuifolia. 
I have not seen Mr. Newbould’s specimens of B. viminca. 

Small Sand Ituckel. 

Tkibe V.— SISYMBBIEyE. 

Cotyledons flat, with the radicle lying on the back of one of 
them (incumbent). Pod elongate, 2-valvcd. 

GENVS r.-SISYMBRIUM. Linn. 

Sepals equal at the base, or the lateral ones slightly gibbous. 
Petals equal, entire, usually elongate, and with long claws. Eila- 
ments without Avings or teeth. Pod linear-elongate, sub-cylin- 
drical, terete or comprcss(;d; valves 3-ncrvcd, the lateral ones 
sometimes indistinct. Stigma sub-scssilc, disciform, slightly 2-lobcd 
or emarginate with a thickened margin. Seeds usually numerous, 
ovoid or oblong, without a margin. 


* Tbe Plate is drawn from a dried Frencb specimen by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. 
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IIcrl)S, chiefly annual and biennial, with rather small flowers, 
most commonly ycllowisli, disposed in corymbs, lengthening into 
lax racemes, or more rarely in the axils of the leaves. 

French, Sisymhre, German, Ranke. 

The generic name is derived frem (sisihos), a fringe, as some of the sjieciea 

liavo fringed roots. '’I’he same name was also applied by Ovid to some aquatic j)lant, 
which he advises should form ])art of a nosegay to be j»re.sented to Venus. 


Sub-Genus I. — EF-SISYMBRIUM. 

Seed-stalk (funiculus) tiiilbrm. 

SPECIES I— SISYMBRIUM OFFICINALE, i^cop. 

Plate XCVT.*^ 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Ilelv. Vol. II. Tctr. Tab. LXXII. Fig. 4401. 

Erysimum olliciiiale, Lum, Sm. Eng. But. Xo. 735. 

Cliammpliuiu oilicinale, Wallr. Sched. Grit. p. 577. 

Leaves pinnatifid, sul)-lyratc, with oblong segments. Pods 
sub-sessile, straight, subulate, adpressed, arranged in lax leafless 
racemes terminating the stem and branches. 

In hedgehanks, by roadsides, and in waste places and fields. 
Very common throughout Britain, where it appears to he absent 
from the Shetland Islands only. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Biennial or Annual. Summer. 

Stem erect, 1 to 3 feet high, with spreading branches on the 
upper part, lladical leaves in a rosette, very deeply piunatipartite, 
with 4 or 6 spreading lobes on each side of the midrib and a large 
one at the ajiex which is nearly semieireiilar or triangular and 
often again divided into 3 ; all tlio lobes more or h'ss angnlated 
or toothed ; stem leaves ruueiiiate-pinnatilid, with a finv pairs of 
oblong toothed lobes and a long hastate terminal one. Pedicels 
extremely short. Flowers about ^ inch across, ])ale oclux^ous 
yellow. Pods hairy, about -g- inch long, gradually tapering from 
the base to the point, not beaded ; valves 3-nin'vod ; replum 
transparent, without a nerve. Plant dull green, with scattered 
hairs. 

This plant is very readily recognised by its peculiar habit, the 
pods being closely prerssed to the stem and arranged in racemes 
which are almost spikes, of which the tenuinal one is the longest 
and erect j the lateral ones almost horizontal at the base, but 


The Plate is E. B. 735, unaltered. 
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eurving upwards at the apex, and the uppermost spikes longer than 
the lower ones. 

Hedge Mustard. 

French, Sisymhre OJjUdnal^ Ilcrhe au Chantre. German, Ilcderich^ Wegesenf, Wildcrsenf. 

Tlie common name is derived from its pungent, warm taste, and more particularly 
from the bitterish heat of its small sc'ods. Birds are fond of those seeds, which they 
eat greedily. The whole plant has been used in incdicine, and has even a reputation 
to this day as a remedy in coughs, hoarseness, and asthma ; hence the French popular 
name. Ilondeleiius infoi’ms us that a hoarseness occasioned by loud speaking was cured 
in three days by the use of this jdant. ])r. (hillon recommends the juice to be mixed 
with honey or sugar and taken for this purj)Ose. Gerarde advises those afflicted wdth 
sciatica to take it in like manner ; and Oalen says it is of a fiery temperature, and 
doth thereby attenuate, melt, and make thin, which is the reason of its reputation in 
discussing rheum.” AVithering quotes an old MS. which says, “Juice of Hedge Mustard 
is beyond anything in ulcers of the throat. This was found by experience by the 
Hon. Harry Gray when all advice of doctors and surgeons availed nothing. This from 
his own mouth.’’ 

SPECIES IL-SISYMBRIUM POLYCERATIUM. Linn. 

Plate XCVIl.'^ 

Reich Tc. FI. Germ, et Helv. Yol. IT. Teir. Tab. LXXTII. Fig. 4405. 

Chama^plium polyceratium, Wallr. Sched. Grit. 

Leaves pinnatifid with triangular segments, or the upper 
ones only dentate. Tods sub-sessile, curved, subuhitc-cyliiidrical, 
spreading 2 or 3 together from the axils of the leaves, or more 
rarely solitary. 

At the bottom of walls at Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. Sown 
by the late Dr. Goodenough, hut it still exists in this locality. 

[England]. Annual. Summer. 

Stem branched Irom the base only; ccntj-al branches patent- 
ascending ; lateral branches decumbent. Leaves numerous, stalked, 
clothing the branches quite to tlui aj)ex, pinnatilid with a few largo 
triangular acuminat(id spreading lobes; the terminal lobe irregu- 
larly rhomboidal, hastate, and slightly dentate. Ih'dicel sextrcmcly 
short. Elowers about yj inch across, pale ochreous ytdlow. Bods 
slightly hairy, about f inch long, curved outwards, narrowing vewy 
gradually from the base, slightly beaded ; valv(^s o-nerved ; rcjdum 
thick and spongy, without a nerve ; whole plant dull green, sub- 
glabrous. 

Mony-podded Hedge Ilmtard. 

Frencli, Sisymhre Corrdeule. Gcrniaii, Die llanke. 


* The drawing has been made for this work by Mr. J. E. Sowci'by from a dried 
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SPECIES III.— SISYMBRIUM SOPHIA. Linn. 

Plate XCVIII.* 

Rdch. Ic. FL Germ, et Helv. VoL II. Tetr, Tab. LXXIV. Fig. 4405. 

Loaves twice or thrice pinnatifid, with linear or strap-shaped 
segments. Pods on long stalks, slightly curved, suh-compressed- 
cylindrioal, patent - ascending, arranged in lax leafless racemes 
terminating the stem and branches. 

On roadsides, waste places, and rubbish heaps. Rather scarce, 
hut generally distributed throughout England and the whole of 
Scotland, except the extreme north. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Stem erect, 1 to 3 feet high, with patent-ascending branches in 
the upper portion only, L(iaves very numerous, twice or thrice 
pinnatcly partite, with short strap-shaped lobes. Flowers about 
-g- inch across, pale yellow. Emit pedicels nearly inch long. 
Pods smooth, from 'i- to ^ inch long, slightly curved inwards, 
scarcely tapering, and .slightly beaded ; v.alvcs with 1 conspicuous 
nerve ; replum membranous, with a nerve down the middle. Plant 
grc'yish green, moi'e or less thickly covered with extremely short, 
simple, or star-like hairs. 

The finely divided decompound leaves of this plant distinguish 
it from all the other British siliquose Crucifcroc. 

Fine-leaded Hedge Mmtard, FJlx Weed. 

Frencli, ^isymhre Sophie^ Sag esse des Chirurgiem. 

This plant has a sort of reputation in old herbals as an astringent medicine. The 
force of gnnjiowdcr is said to be increased by an admixture of its seeds, and as a 
vermifuge they are celebrated by old autliors. We give but little credence to any of 
its virtues. 


SPECIES IV.~SISYMBRIUM IBIO. Linn. 

Plate XCIX.f 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, ct Helv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. LXXY. Fig. 4408. 

Leaves pinnatifid with oblong segments. Pods stalked, scarcely 
curved, cylindrical, patent-ascending, arranged in leafless racemes 
terminating the stem and branclu's. 

On old Avails and in waste places. Rare. At Berwdek-upon- 
Tweed, where I believe it still grows. It has also occurred near 
London, in Essex, Cambridgeshire, Oxfordshire, and Buekingham- 


U 


* The Plate is E. B. 9G3, unaltered. 


t The Plate E. B. 1631, unaltered. 
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shire; hut there is no recent authority for those latter places. It 
is said to have been particularly abundant on the ruins Icfl by the 
Great Pire of London, hut the only si)eciuiens I havi* si>eii are from 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual or Biennial. Summer. 

Stem erect, 1 to 2 feet high', hranclu'd. .lj<'aves stalked, dc'ejdy 
pinnatifid or pinnatipartite with distant spreading or even reth'xed 
lobes wLich are slightly toothed; terminal lobe a little larger than 
the rest, especially in the upper leaves where it is usually hastate. 
Flowers about inch in diameter (considc-rably smaller than as 
represented in the PIat(‘), pale ochreous yellow. Fruit pedicels 
ascending, to | inch long. Young pods much exceeding the 
flowers ; mature pods l-J- to” 1| inch' long, smooth, very sleiuhn-, 
scarcely tapering, distinctly headed; valves with 3 distinct ner\cs; 
rcplum membranous, without a nerve. Plant dull green, glabrous, 
or slightly pubescent. 

The much longfw and slenderer pods distinguish this from all 
the jireccding species of the genus. 

London Rocket, or Rroad~leaved Hedge Mustard. 

French, Sisyml/re Jrio. 

This name is derived from £pitw (eriio), I cure. It is called London Kocket, from 
the fact of its having sprung up in great quantities on ohe ground which was laid waste 
by the Great Fire of London in 1GG6. 

Sub-Genus II. — ALLIABIA. 

Seed-stalk (funiculus) dilated. 

SPECIES V.-SISYMBRIUM ALLIARiA. Scop. 

Flate C.* 

Alliaria oflicinalis, Jieick Ic. FI. Gcrin. et Ilelv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. LX. Fig. 4.379. 
Alliaria officinalis, Andrz. in D. C. Bah. ]\lan. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 21, Beidh. Handbook 

Brit. FI. }). 88. Hook, k Arn, Brit. FI. ed. \iii. p. 35. 

Erysimum Alliaria, Linn. S7n. Eug. Bot. No. 79G. 

Leaves rounded or deltoid, base deepiy cordate, edges '“renate 
or toothed. Pods shortly stalked, nearly straight, cylind leal but 
somewhat 4-angled, ascending-spreading, arranged in very lax 
leafless racemes terminating the stem and branches. 

In hedges and open places in woods. Common in England 
and the South of Scotland, but becoming rare in the North and 


* The Plate is E B. 796, nnaltcped. 
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West, where, so far as is known, E/Oss-shire is the most northerly 
county in which it has been found. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Biennial. Spring and 
Early Summer. 

St'^.in commonly curved where it leaves the ground and then 
erect, 18 inches to 4 feet Ingh. Boot leaves on very long stalks, 
the lamina often 3 or 4 incilies in diameter, roundish, very deeply 
cordate, with crenate or repand edges ; stem leaves smaller and on 
shorter stalks, deltoid-ovate, oitcu acuminate, base cordate, edges 
crenate-dentate, or in the uppermost leaves dentate. Flowers about 
inch in diameter, pure white. Fruit pedicels about ^ inch long. 
Pods smooth, 1-| to 2 inches long, scarcely curved, not tapering, 
beaded ; valv'-s Avith 1 very prominent nerve, on each side of which 
there is faint one close to the suture; replum transjiarcnt, 
without a nerve. Plant dull green, glabrous, and shining. 

TJiis plant is usually placed in a separate genus, Alliaria. The 
prineij)al characters employed to separate it from Sisymbrium arc 
that the seed-stalk is widened, so as to be ribandlike instead of thread- 
like, as is the case in the other species of the g(mus Sisymbrium. 
The great prominence of the middle nerve of each valve of the pod 
gives the latter a 4-sided appearance, which has led to its being 
placed ill the genus Erysimum ; but the pod is more cylindrical 
and the calyx less erect than in the species of that genus. 

Garlic Hedge Mustard, Jack-bg-the-IIedge, or Sauce Alone. 

French, Sisymhre AUlare. German, Das Knohlauclilcrant 

The specific name is derived from allium^ garlic, on account of the sti'ong smell ot 
garlic emitted hy tlie plant, it was formerly used by the country })eople in sauces, with 
bread and butter, salted meat, and in salads, — hence one of its common names Sauce 
Alone; and from growing by hedgesides it is called Jack-by-the-Hedge. It is occasionally 
used as a salad, or boiled ns a pot-lierb. Horses, sheep, and swine retiise it, but cows 
and goats cat it. If eaten by cows it gives a strong disagreeable llavour to the milk. 
When it grows in poultry yards fowls eat it, and it gives a rank, unpleasant taste to 
their flesh. The sepals excite sneezing. In common with nearly all jilants of this 
order, it had a reputation for medicinal virtues in olden times. 


GENUS PX— ERYSIMUM. Linn. 

Sepals erect, equal at the base, or tbc lateral ones slightly 
gibbous. Petals equal, entire, elongate, and with long claws. 
Filaments without Avings or ieeth. Fod linear-elongate, sub-cylin- 
drical, 4-sidcd; valves ke(ded, Avith a strong dorsal nerve, and 
sometimes 2 other less conspicuous lateral ones. Stigma sub-sessile, 
or raised upon a cylindrical style, disciform, slightly 2-lobcd, or 
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emarginate, with a tbickonod margin. Seeds ovoid or oblong, 
without a wing (rarely margined at the ajiex). 

Annual or biennial plants, more rarely ])erennial, often clotlied 
with starlike jmbescence. Leaves entire, toothed or sinnated; tlio 
lower ones attenuated into a jn'fioli'; tin* stein leaves si'ssile. 
Plowers small or moderately large, usually yellow, disposed in 
corymbs, which afterwards lengthen into lax racemes. 

f'rcncli, VcliiT. tuTiiKilJ, Ih'di’vxi'h. 

TJiis generic naine is derived from 1 draw, or f cure, on account of its 

supjtosed salutary eHects in luediciiie, many of wliicJi are .still believed in. 

Sub-Genus I. — CONllIXGIA. D. C. 

Petals with the limb erect. Sttnn leaves with the base cordate- 
amplcxicaul. Plants glabrous and glaucous. 


SPECIES I— ERYSIMUM ORIENTALE. R. Brown. 

Plate CT.^- 

Couringia orieiitalis, Reich. Tc. FI. Germ ct TIelv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. LXI. Fig. 4382. 
Brassica orientalis, Linn. ^m. Fjiig. r»ot. No. 1804. 

Brassica perfoliata, LaniarcJc, Diet. Vol. I. p. 718. 

Erysimum perfoliatum, Crantz. Gr. <fc Godr. FI. de. Fr. Vol. I. ]>. 90. 

stem leaves oval-oblong, cordate-amph^xieaul, entire. Pods 
spreading ; valves wuth 1 nerve. Pedicels about one-sixtli or one- 
eigbth the length of the pod. 

In fields and on cliffs near the sea, 1)ut apparimtly not perma- 
nently naturalized, lleported, on old authority, from tbo elills 
near Harwich, as also at LawAsi'y, near Orford, Sulbffk (Dale). In 
fields near Godstone and Marshfield, Sussex (liuds.) ; and more 
recently the Rev. J. S. Tozer statics that it came up spontaneously 
in a fiiild tliat had heim jiloughcd to form a garden in the centre of 
the new square at Plymouth. 

[England, Ireland]. Annual. Summer. 

Stem erect, 8 inches to 2 fci^t high, simple or slightly branched. 
Low^est loaves obovate, gradually attenuated to the base; stem 
leaves elliptical, blunt, cla.sping the stem by 2 rounded auricles. 
Elowers about inch across, cre.am-coloured. Emit pedicels about 
inch long. Pods 3 to 4 inches long, quadrangular, slightly 


* Tiic IMate is E. P.. 1801, TinaUercd, 
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beaded, and each valve with a very prominent nerve; replum 
spongy. Wliole plant quite glabrous and glaucous. 

This plant has much the habit of the genus Brassica, in which 
it was placed by Linnaius. 

Hare's Ear Cahhage, or Hedge Mustard. 

Sub-Genus II.— EU-EEYSIMUM. 

Petals with the limb spreading. Stem leaves not amplexicaul. 
Plant clotlicd with starlike hairs. 

Sl’ECJES II.— EEYSIMUM CHEIBANTHOIDES. Lmn. 

Plate CH* 

Iieich. Ic. F]. Germ, et Holv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. LXIII. Fi^ 4383. 

stem leaves laneeolatc-clliplieal, attenuated at the base, and 
not at all amplexicaul. Petals with the claw about as long as the 
sepals. Pods asccnding-spi’eadiug; valves with 1 nerve ; pedicels 
nearly half as long as the pod. 

A weed in cultivatc'd ground and in waste places. Not uncom- 
mon in the South of England, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
London, but only occurring as a straggler in the northern counties 
and in Scotland. 

England, [Scotland,] Ireland. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Stem erect, G inches to 3 feet high ; the larger (^xam])les with 
patent-ascending branches in the u])per portion of tlic stem, 
lladical leaves at first in a rosette*, but withering before the flowers 
o])en; heaves spreading, all narrowed at the base, and the lower 
OIK'S occasionally shortly stalked, the edges Avaved or remotely 
dentate. Elow'crs about inch across, bright yellow. Eruit 
jiedicels about ^ inch long, ])atcnt. Pods if to 1 inch long, slightly 
curved, slender, indistinctly beaded, quadrangular, forming an 
obtuse angle with the pedicel, so that they are loss spreading than 
the latter; replum membranous. Whole jilaut dull gi'ecn, covered 
with scattered starlike hairs, with usually 3 rays. 

Treacle Hedge Mustard, IVormsecd Mustard, or lEallJlower 

Must((rd. 

Frciicli, Vchir, Givojlce. 

The seeds of tins plant wore at one time given to childrt'ii as a voiTnifugo, and are 
said to Jiavo boon very oilioncious. Tiio j>laiit formed au iiigredieiit in tbe su-culJed 
Venice treacle and many quack and rustic medicines. 


The Plate is E. P. 042, uuuliered. 
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GJENTJS r/J.— HESPERIS. Linn. 

Sepals erect, the lateral ones i-ibbous at the base. Petals equal, 
entire, with lon^ elaAVS and spreading laininic. Pilaments Avithout 
AA'ings or teeth. "Pod linear-cylindrical, slightly compressed; valves 
Avdtb a single nerve. Stigma sub-sessile, chd't into 2 oblong obtuse 
erect contiguous lobes. Seeds oblong, angular, oltcn A\iiigcd at 
the top. 

Erect biennial or perennial herbs, elothed nilh simple or forkcMl 
hairs. Stem leaves ovate or oblong, entin*, toothed oi l\iate. 
PIoAV'ers rather large, variously coloured, disposed m slu)rt raccim's, 
Avhich aftenvards become more lax. 

Hesperia, from hjrfpoc (liesjMros), the evening, because tiie flowers of most of the 
species arc sweet-scented in the evening. 


SPECIES L—HESPERIS MATRONALIS. linn. 

Plate ClIL* 

H. matronalis and H. inodora, Zinn. Reich Ic. FI. Germ, et llelv. Vol. II. Tetr, 

Tab. LIX. Figs. 4377, 4378. 

H. inodora, Linn. ^ni. Eng. Bot. No. 731. 

Leaves ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, dentate. Pedicels about as 
long as the calyx. Petals obovatc. Pods spreading, cylindrical, 
beaded. 

In meadoAVs, thickets, and roadsides, but only as a straggler 
from cultivation, and apparently not j)erf(3ctly naturalized in any ol' 
its lo(!alities, Avbicb are rather numerous both in England and 
Scotland. 

[England, Scotland, Ireland]. Perennial or Biennial. Sumimu’. 

Bootstock someAvhat Avoody, producing 1 or more stems, Avhich 
are erect, from 18 inches to 3 feet high, and in large examples 
branched at the summit. LoAver leaves obovate or oblanc(!olatc, gra- 
dually attenuated into a short stalk ; ui)])cr leaves ovate-lancc'olato 
or lanceolate, shortly stalked, and the uppermost ones quite sessile, 
the margins of all rather finely denticulate. EloAvers about intih 
across, pale lilac or AAdiite, in a raceme 2 to 4 inches long, which, as 
usAial, lengthens very much in fruit. Eruit pedicels ^ to ;] inch long, 
sjjreading. Pods nearly glabrous, 2 ^ to 3’ inches long, narrowly 
cylindrical, attenuated at both ends, remotely beaded. Plant dull 


* The Plato is E. B. 731, unaltered. 
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green, more or less clothed with short stiff simple hairs, and on 
the stem there are also smaller and more numerous starlike ones. 

Dame’s Docket, Dame’s Violet, Queen’s Gillijlower, and (according 
to Gerardo) Damask Violets. 

French, Julienne ties Dames. German, Die G ermine Nachimole. 

The s])ecific name signifies mother, the Mother of the Evening, at which hour the 
])lossoriis exhale a pleasant j)erfume, which is not appreciable in the daytime. This 
pretty jdant is known only for its attractive apjiearance and sweet scent, and is conse- 
(piently but little noticed by writers, excepting such as deal in poetical fancies. We 
tiiid its praises sung thus : — 

“ Jlich and profuse the breath you send 
Through air, though none are nigh ; 

Oh 1 ’tis the incense from the earth, 

Your tribute sent on high. 

Emblems are you, night-scenting dowers, 

Of hope to sorrow given ; 

Strongest through tearful, darkling hours 
Are breathings unto Heaven.’* 


Tribe VI. — ^ARABIDEiE. 

Cotyledons flat, with the radicle lying along their edges on one 
side (accumbent). Pod elongate, 2-valved. 

GDNUS rzzj.— MAT THIOL A. D. Brown. 

Sepals erect, the lateral ones gibbous at the base. Petals 
equal, entire, with long claws and spreading lamince. Filaments 
without wings or teeth. Pod elongate-cylindrical or cylindrical- 
compressed; valves with a dorsal nerve. Style short, conical. 
Stigma cleft into 2 oblong obtuse erect contiguous lobes, often 
thickened or produced into horns on the outer side. Peplum thick, 
scarcely transparent. Seeds orbicular or oval, compressed, often 
winged round the margin. 

Herbs or undershrubs, thickly clothed with stellate down. 
Leaves oblanceolate, elliptical-oblong or linear, entire, toothed or 
sinuated. Flowers large, usually purple, disposed in short racemes, 
which afterwards elongate. 

Stock. 

French, McUthiole. Grerman, Zwefrgleckoje, 

This genus of plants was named in honour of Peter Andrew Matthioli, an Italian 
physician, who died in 1577. He was physician to Ferdinand of Austria, and author 
of a commentary upon the works of Dioscorides. 
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SPECIES L—MATTHIOLA SINUATA. R.Brovm. 

Plate CIV.* 

Eeich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Ilelv. Vol. TI. Teir. Tab. XLV. Fig. 4350. 

Clieiraiitbus siuuatus, Linn. Sm. Etig. IJot. No. 4(53. 

Stem herbaceous. Lower leaves usually toothed, or pinnatifid 
with projecting lobes. Pods cylindrical-compressed, dotted with 
glands. Stigmatic lobes thickened on the outside, and projecting 
laterally into a tooth. Seeds roundish-oval, with the wing less than 
half the diameter of the cotyledons. 

On sandy seashores. Hare. It occurs on the coasts of Cornwall, 
Devon, Glamorgan, Pembroke, Merioneth, Carnarvon, Anglesea, 
and Plint. Very common in the Channel Islands. 

England, Ireland. Biennial. Summer. 

Stem 9 inches to 2 feet high, slightly branched at the upper 
part. Hoot leaves iiv a radical rosette, strap-shaped, attenuated at 
the base, with a few projecting teeth or lobes ; stem leaves narrowly 
elliptical, the uppermost usually quite eiitire. Elowering raceme 

1 to 3 inches long. Blowers nc^arly 1 inch across, pahi lilac;, turn- 
ing pink or rose-colour wh(*n dried. Eruit pedicels about ^ inch 
long. Pods about I inches in length ; replum translucent, with 

2 nerves. Seeds longer than broad, very much compressed, sur- 
rounded by a membranous wing bi'oadcst at the top, where it is 
about one-third the diameter of the solid part of the seed. Whohi 
jdant hoary, the stem, leaves, pedicels, calicos, and pods being 
thickly covered with a felt of white stellate hairs, amongst which 
small glands are interspersed. 

Sen Stock. 

French, MatlhioU Sinme. 

The plant has an alkaline bitter taste. The flowers give out a jileasant perfume 
in the (ivening, and from its hardy, handsome appearance, it forms a very desirable 
decoration for the gardens and boundaries of marine residences. 


SPECIES II.— MATTHIO LA INCANA. li. Bram^ 

Plate CV.t 

Bdc)i. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. XLV. Fig. 4354. 

Cheiranthus incana, Linn, Sm. Eng. Bot. No. 1935. 

* The Plate is E. B. 462, with seed added by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. 
t The Plate is from a new drawing by Mr. J. E. Sowerby, made from a dried 
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Stem woody at the base. Leaves all entire. Pods eylindrical, 
compressed, without glands. Stigmatic lobes thiekened on the 
outside, and projecting laterally into a tooth. Seeds circular, with 
the wing more than half the diameter of the cotyledons. 

On cliiTs by the sea-coast, very local, and possibly an introduced 
plant. Plentiful on the bare perpendicular face of the chalk edifis 
at Freshwater Pay, Isle of Wight, and also on sandy rocks by the 
shore at Steep Hill, near Ventnor. It is said to have occurred 
formerly on the cliffs to the east of Hastings, but is not now found 
there. 

England. Perennial. S2)ring to Autumn. 

Stem erect, woody, and in old plants often exceeding 1 inch 
in diameter, dividing near the ground into numerous ascending 
branches which arc again hrancdied, fonning a bush 1 or 2 fe(;t 
high, the branches naked and marked Avith leaf-sears exc('|)t at the 
extremity. Leaves in rosettes at the extrc'iuity of the old branclu's, 
and scattered on the shoots of the year ; the lower ones narrowly 
oblanccolatc or elliiitieal - strapshaped, ent ire or sometimes with 
faint obtuse-angled projections at the sides. Flowering raceme 
1 to 2 inches long. Flowers “ 1 to 12 inch in diameter, puri)lish 
pink, varying to violet-blue or lilac on the same jdant ” ( Dr. Brom- 
iield), bright rose-colour Avhen dried. Fruit pedicels about ^ inch 
long. Pods 4 or 5 inches in length, and about inch broad; 
replum translucent, Avith 2 or 3 nerves. Seeds neaidy orbicular, 
much coni 2 )ress(!d, suiTOunded by a Avhite membranous Aving 
broadest at the to^), where it is nearly tAvo-thirds the diameter of 
the solid part of the sc'cd. Whole plant covered, as in the last 
species, with hoary stellate j)ubesccnce, but without interspersed 
glands. 

ILoarij Shrubby Stock. 

French, Matthiole HUvticliatre. German, Dw ^Ycissgmue Winteiievl'oje. 

The specific name of this phint iiulicates its downy a]>peavtuice, or, as Lord Lacon 
says, its “ velvet rind.” By cultivation this species becomes the Queen’s Stock, rivalling 
in size and beauty the celebrated Brompton Stock. 


GENUS IX.— 0 HEIRANTHUS. Lhm. 

Sepals erect, the lateral ones gibbous at the base. Petals equal, 
entire, with long claAvs and spreading laminie. Filaments Avithout 
wings or teeth. Pod elongate, quadrangular, more or less com- 
pressed ; valves keeled, with a dorsal nerve. Style short, conical, 
or filiform. Stigma Avith 2 diverging sub-cylindrical lobes with 
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round tops. E-eplum transparent. Seeds oval-compressed, often 
winded round the margin. 

Herbs or undcrslirubs with scattered adpressed hairs, rarely 
with stellate down. Leaves elliptical-ol)long or linear, entire or 
toothed. Flowers large, yellow or purple, disposed in short 
iraccmcs which afterwards elongate. 

WalljUmer. 

Freiicli, Giwjlre. German, Der Lack. 

The derivation of tlie luiiiie <){‘ this genus is variously given. Tliat most generally 
received is from (c/tfitV), the hand, and avi)o(:((tnthos)y a dower , — sl ha nd flower^ because 

suited for carrying in the hand. This appears to ns so absurd and so little ai)plicable 
to this i»lant in j)articular, tliat we preler taking the Arabic word cheiri or hhcyrij^ the 
name of a very red sweet-scented dower, as the oi*igin of the generic name Clieirauthus. 
Tlic species frequently grow on walls, hence the popular name. 


SPECIES L-CHEIRANTHUS CHEIRL Linn. 

Plate CYI.'^ 

Jteich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. II. Tetr, Tab. XLV. Fig. 4347. 

Cbeiranthus fruticulosus, Linn. Sm. Eng. Bot. No. 1034. 

stem woody at the base. Leaves entire. Pod quadrangular- 
compressed. Style conical. Seeds Avioged at the summit. 

On old buildings and walls, not truly native, though occurring 
in the greater number of the English and Scotcdi counties. 

[England, Scotland, Ireland]. Perennial. Spring. 

Stem erect, 9 inches to 2 feet high, the old part woody, 
marked AAlth leaf-scars, and bare of leaves except at the summit 
where they arc arranged in tufts, and are also scattered on the 
branches of the y('-ar. Loaves narrowly ohlanceolatc^ or elliptical- 
strapshaped, (juite entire. Flowering raceme very short. Sepals 
purplish. Flowers f inch to 1 inch across, bright orange-yellow, 
rarely tinged with the dark brown so common in the garden! form 
of this plant. Fruit pedicels about ^ inch long. Pods 1^ to 2-|- 
inches long by inch broad, suddenly contracted at the apex 
into an extremely sliort coniciil style; valves notclujd at the 
summit; rejilum with a central nerve. Seeds oblong, winged 
only at the apex. Plant dull green, clothed with short adpressed 
bipartite hairs resembling a simple hair attached by the middle. 

Common JV<dlJlowert GiWJlowcr. 

Froncli, Girojlre VioUer, Violier Jaune, German, Ijackvioh^ Goldlackj or Gdbnellce, 


* Tlie IMate is E. B. 1934, with a pod added by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. 
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The name Gilliflowcr, or Yellow Flower, is in allusion to its colour, and not, as 
some say, to July, in which month it is beginning to fade away, and it is by no means 
in j)crfec*tion. In the j)Oorest and commonest gardens this well-known plant is a 
favouritt;, and its bright blossoms and delightful scent render it welcome alike in the 
cottage and tlie mansion. Many varieties are produced by cultivation from the original 
plant, the native of our old walls, rocks, and roofs. The flowers vary in size from 
single to double, from yellow to rusty and blood-coloured, or variegated with the same 
colours. Kone are, however, more fragrant than the wild plant, to which Sir Walter 
Scott alludes in describing the early days of a child : — 

And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the Wall flower grew. 

I deem’d such nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in all his round surveyed/’ 

And again : — 

“The rude stone fence with fragrant Wallflowers gay, 

To me more pleasure yields 

Than all the pomp imj>erial domes display.’’ 

It is the Wallflower which ]]urns introduces into the sceneiy of a vision {)f 
former times : — 

“ As I stood by yon roofless tower. 

Where Wallflow’r scents the dewy air, 

And owlet roams in ivy bower. 

Telling the midnight moon her care.” 

I'oets have given personality to this favonrife fl()wer ; and Herrick, who is 
scarcely inferior to the older classical potds in bis pictures of love-lorn swains and 
adventurous maidens, ascribes the origin and very name of this flower to the spirit 
of a fair young damsel, long detained in durance vile, who braving all perils to steal 
an interview with her lover, — 

“ Uj) si 10 got u])on a wall, 

’Tenijiting denvn to slide withal ; 

But the silken twist untied, 

So she fell, and bruisial, and died. 

Love, in pity of the deed, 

And lu'i* loving, luckless speed. 

Turned her to this plant we call 
Now the Jloimr of the wall” 

Tlie WallfloAver is not without reputation as a medicine. Hill the naturalist says : 

“ An infusion of Wallflower is good against the headache and nervous disorders. They 
are good to steep in oil, to which they give a cordial warmth, and wliicli is good against 
pains iu the limbs.” 
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GEN US X.—G ARDAMINE. Idnn. 

Sepals sliglitly spreading, equal at the hase. Petals equal, 
entire, AAutli long claws. Pilaments without wings or teeth. Pod 
lin('ar, cylindrical or tapering, compressed ; valves without con- 
spicuous nerves, opening suddenly with a spring, and rolling hack- 
wards from the hase. Style conical, sometimes very short. Stigma 
entire or slightly 2-lohed. lleplum transparent. Seeds com- 
pressed, not winged. 

Perennial or annual herhs, often glabrous. Leaves pinnate 
or simple, alternate, sometimes opposite or in whoids of 3. 
Plowers purplish or Avhite, disposed in corymbs or short racemes 
which afterwards elongate. 

Freiicli, Cardamine, Gerraan, Schaumhraut 

The name is ch'rived from vafiria (kardia), tlio heart, and cafxau) (damao), to subdue, 
in allusion to the stomachic qualities of the species. 


Sub-Genus I.— DENT API A. 

Pod tapering from near the base to the apex. Seed stalk 
(funiculus) dilated Cotyledons with the margins involute. 

lI(M-hs with scaly rhizomes and pinnate or digitate leaves, some- 
times in a whorl of 3. 

SPECIES L-CAUDAMINE bulbipera. 

Plate (JVII.* 

Dentaria bulbifera, Ecich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Ilelv. Yol. IL Tctr. Tab. XXXI. Fig. 4318. 
Deiitaria bulbifera, A net. Vlur, 

Rootstock creeping, scaly. Leaves pinnate, with 5 to 7 ellip- 
tical, crenate-serratc or entire leaflets ; uppermost leavers entire ; 
h'af axils producing hulhs. Petals with an oblong spreading 
limb. 

In woods. Very local. Tonbridge Wells ; TTarefi(>ld, Middh'sex, 
and some places in the ncighhourhood in Buckinghamshire ; and in 
Herts. Reported from Ayrshire, and also “n(‘ar Du])lin, on the 
hanks of the Esk, Scotland, hut s(!arc(!ly wild” (Brit. El.). It is 
marked on Mr. Moore’s list of Irish plants. Mr. 11. Trimen has 


• Tl.n TM-n.. F. V, .aOfl. Ill, altered. 
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found it abundant in copses on Kingsfold Parm, E-usper parish, 
Sussex. 

England, Scotland? Ireland. Perennial. Spring. 

Eootstock extensively erceping, white, with small tooth-like 
scales, each division producing a single stem, or a leaf with a long 
stalk from the apex. Stem erect, unbranched, 1 to 2 feet high, bare 
of leaves in the lower part. Stem leaves shortly stalked, the lower 
ones, like the radical leaves, having 5 to 7 leaflets, which are 
sessile or shortly stalked, to 2^ inches long by ^ to f inch broad, 
remotely and faintly crcnatc-serrate, or occasionally entire ; upper 
leaves witli fewer leaflets, those at the top with only one, so that 
they become simple, and arc not above 1 inch long, and narrow in 
proportion. Elowers about f inch across, lilac or almost white, 
turning rose-colour when dried. Pedicels longer than the calyx, 
which is erect and purplish. Eruit usually abortive.* The purple 
scaly axillary bulbs as well as the creeping rhizomes propagate 
the plant. Plant bright green, glabrous. Leaflets ciliated at the 
margins. 

Bulhiferous Coral Jfort, or Tooth Wort. 

French, Cardamim Budhifere. 


Sub-Gentjs II.— EU-CAEDAMINE. 

Pod slender, cylindrical, rather thicker in the middle, and very 
slightly tapering towards each end. Seed stalk (funiculus) filiform. 
Cotyledons flat, with the margins not involute. Leaves pinnate or 
undivided, not whorled. 


SPECIES II.— CARDAMINE AMARA. Linn, 

Plate OYIII.+ 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Ilelv. Vol. IL Tetr. Tab. XXVII. Fig. 4305. 

Eootstoek long, creeping. Leaves pinnate, with from 5 to 9 
h'aflels, which are roundish or ovate in the lower, and ovate or 
oblong in the upper leaves, but in all angulated or bluntly'^ toothed. 
Petals erect, spreading, obovate, twice or twice and a half the length 
of the sepals, and about one-fourth longer than tlu* stamens. Pod 
linear, terminated by a slender style equal in length to twice or 
thrice the breadth of the pod ; stigma slightly notched. 


* I atn unable to give a de.scription of the fruit, as 1 have never seen it. 
t The Plate is E. P. 1000, unaltered. 
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In wet places, particularly by the sides of rivers or broolcs in 
woods. Hatiier scarce, but genei’ally distributed from Cornwall 
and Sussex to Moray and Dumbartonshire. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Spring. 

Rootstock slender, cr(;eping, thinly clothed with root fibres, 
stoloniferous, passing insensibly into the solitary stem, Avbicb risers 
with a curve, and is from 1 to 2 feet high, erect or slightly zigzag, 
branched in the upper part in largo (ixamplcs. Leaves not collect ed 
into a rosette, but equally distributed over the stem. Lc'aflcts 
^ to inch long, generally sessih'i ; those of the upper leaves 
narrower than those of the lowei’, but not conspicuously so ; the 
terminal ones a little larger than the lateral oni's. Elowers about 
^ inch across, in a lax raceme, generally with s(;condary racemes 
below the terminal one, so that the inilorescenee hocomes some- 
times decidedly paniculate. Sepals oval, generally pur])lish. Petals 
narrowly ohovate, white, sometimes tinged with ])urplc. Anthers 
pur]>le. Eruit pedicels |> to | inch long. Pod 1 or 1.^ inch long, 
slightly headed, terminated by a long slender style with an incon- 
sj)icuous stigma. Whole plant lively green, shining, smooth, or 
slightly hairy. The edges of the leaflets arc gen(;rally ciliated. 

BUter Cress, or Ladies' Smock. 

Frencli, Cardamme Aincre. German, .Das Bittc re Schaumlrmit. 

This pretty plant, with its lari^e white or cream-coloured flowers, decorates our 
meadows in the first months of sunimer. As its specific name indicates, it is hitter, but 
its })itterness is of an aromatic kind, such as recommends cresses to f^tmei'al use. SIuh‘J) 
crop it readily, but cows refuse to eat it. The beautiful orange-tij) butterfly, An thocharis 
Cardamines, the Wood Lady of London entomologists, lives in the larva state upon the 
Cardamine and some of the allied genera. 


SLECIES in.->CARDAMINE PRATENSIS. Linn, 

Plate GIX.^ 

Reich, Ic. FI. Germ, et llelv. Yol. II. Tetr. Tab. XXVI IT. Fig. 4308. 

Rootstock short, creeping. Leaves pinnate, with 9 to 25 
leaflets, which are roundish and angulatcd in the lower, but oblong 
or strap-shaped and mostly entire in the upper leaves. Petals 
spreading, broadly ohovate, three times as long as the sepals, and 
more than twice as long as the stamens. Pod linear, terminated 
by a tbickish style about equal in length to the breadth of the 
pod ; stigma entire. 


* Phifj. IK F P. 770. unaltered. 
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In wet meadows and on wet rocks and mountains. Very 
common throughout the whole of Britain. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Spring. 

Bootstock short and rather thick, densely clothed Avith root 
fibres, sometimes stoloniferous, sending up from the apex an 
erect slightly zigzag stem from 1 to 2 feet high ; sometimes the 
stem branches into sevc'ral near tlic root, and in that ease the 
lateral ones are curved at the base before ascending. Leaves 
producA'd in radical tufts or rosettes, and these leaves have the 
leaflets usually shortly stalked, roundisli, entire, or angulated ; 
leafh'ts to } long, those of the stem leaves much 

narrower than those of the root leaves, IVecpumtly even strap-.shaj)cd 
or linear, and generally entire, hut sometimes they are obovatc 
and the terminal ones wedge-shaped and toothed, when the plant is 
C. dontata of Schultz. Flowers ^ to | inch across, corymi)ose or 
shortly vacemos(>. Sepals oblong, ting(‘d with ])urple, slightly 
spreading. Limh of the petals roundish, spreading, lilac or 
white. Anthers yellow. Fruit pcdh^els ^ to inch long. Pod 
cylindrical, 1 to inch long, not beaded, terminated hv the very 
short thick style Avith a conspicuous stigma. AVhole plant bright 
greem, shining, smooth, or slightly hairy, es))ecially toAvards the base 
of the st em and leaf stalks and on the edges of the loaves, AA'hich, 
hoAA^ever, can scarcely he called ciliated. 

In damp seasons the stem fretpiently hears small bulbs at the 
base and buds on the IcaA'es, Avhich pro])agatc the plant. The 
floAA'crs arc; sometimes double, or rather the jx-tals surround small 
lloAvcr buds instead of stamens and pistils, Avhich arc reduced to a 
rudimentary state. 

Ilcadoio Ladies' Smock, Cuckoo Flower, Ilay Flower. 

Froncli, Cardamine dcs l‘rcs. German, J)as Gemehic i^cItauiid'ratU. 

The fainilifir iiauubs of tliis jfretty ])lant explain themselves. Covering tlie fiehis 
with their white blossoms, they liave almost the ajtpearance of linen bleacliing, and 
are thus likened to the garments of “ our Lady ” whitening in the summer sun. 
Shakespeare chronicles the time — 

“ When maidens bleach their summer smocks.” 

Of its early appearance with the cuckoo as the harbinger of bright days and cloudless 
skies, we are apiu-opriately reminded in calling it Cuckoo Flower. Shakespeare’s 
“cuckoo-buds” or “cuckoo-birds” were yellow, and doubtless meant the Marsh Mari- 
gold ; but he writes — 

“ When daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And Lady-smocks all silver white, 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue. 

Do paint the meadows with delight.** 

A ccording to Ray and other old writers, the flowers of the Cardamine pratensis possess 
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valuable inediciiial properties, makin" tlicm useful in liysteria and epile}>sy. In 17^,7 
Sir George Baker read a paper before the (/ollei^^e ot i'hysicians on tlu* application of 
this plant; and we have an accurate account of the pr<‘paration of thes(‘ llowers Ky 
toasting them on pewter dishes over a tire, and boiling the powder in bottles covered 
and stop])ed with leather, “on no account with a cork.” Witln'i-iiig snggnr.sts th.ii it 
may act sometimes by destroying intestinal worms, and thus accounts hr its ctlicucy 
in epilepsies and other diseases resulting from this cause. 

SPECIES IV.— CAEDAlffilNE HIESFTA. Linn. 

Flates CX. CXI. 

Rootstock short, creeping, or none. Leaves pinnate, with 7 to 
13 leaflets, whic^h arc roundish, and slightly angulaied in the lower, 
hut oval, oblong, or strap-shaped, and often entire, in the upper 
leaves ; iietiolcs of the stem leaves without fringed auricles. Petals 
erect, oblancoolate, about twice as long as the sc])als, and about 
one-fourth longer than the stamens. Pod linear, terminated by a 
style equal to or shorter than the breadth of the pod. 

Hairy -leaved Ladies' Smock. 

French, Cardamine Velm 


Sub-Species I— Cardamine eu-hirsuta. 

Plate CX.* 

C. hirsnta, lleich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Ilelv. Vol. II. Telr. Tab. XXVI. Fig. 4.‘?04. 

C. hirsuta, Amt. 1‘lur. 

Pootstoclc none. Iladical leaves in a rosette, with larger 
leaflets than those of the stem leaves. Stamens generally only 4. 
Young pods usually rising considcraldy above the corymb of 
flowers. Style equal iu length to about half the breadth of 
the pod. 

On wall-tops and sandy places, and in clearings in woods. 
Common throughout Britain. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Spring, Summer. 

Stems dividing into several close to the base, 6 to 12 inches high, 
erect, the lateral ones curved below. Iladical leaves numerous, 
forming a rosette. Leaflets usually stalked, roundish, bluntly 
angled, i to ^ inch across ; the terminal one a little larger than 
the others. Stem leaves generally few, with the leaflets smaller. 


* The Plate is drawn for the present edition by Mr. J. E. Sowerby from, a dried 
Specimen from Musselburgh. 
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narrower in proportion, and generally entire. Flowers corymbose, 
wliiio, about ^ inch across. Sepals oblong-lanceolate, generally 
greenish. Fruit pedi(!els to I inch in length. Pods about 1 inch 
long, slightly beaded, terminated by a short thick style. Whole 
plant dull green, more or less clothed with short hairs, which are 
most numerous and spreading on the stem. 

SuB-Si’EciKs II.— Cardamine sylvatica. Link 
Plate CA L* 

C. sjivaiic.i, Jictch. Tc. FI. Germ, et Ilelv. Vol. 11. Telr. Tub. XXYL Fii;. 4303. 

C. jjirsut.'i, Eng. Pot. ed. i. A'o. 4!)2. 

C. hirsuta, var. /J, Benth. llaDdbook Brit. FI. p. 86. Hook, tk Ara. Piit. FJ. ed. viii. 
p. 27. 

C. hirsuta, var. /3, sylvatica, Coss. (Ss Germ. FI des Erivirous de Paris, ed. ii. p. 108. 

llootstock shortly creeping. Eadical leaves few, with smaller 
leaflets than those of the stem leaves. Stamens (5. Young pods 
usually not rising above tin; corymb of flowers. Style equal to or 
a little longer than the breadth of the pod. 

In damp shady woods and by the sid(!S of streams. Not 
un(;ommon, and probaldy distributed througbout tlu) whole of 
Pritaiu, but often not distinguished from C. eu-hirsuta. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Biennial or Perennial. 

S 2 )ring and Summer. 

This plant diflers from C. eu-hirsula by the absence of a tap-root, 
and the presenec of a rootstock thinly clothed with root tibres. Stem 
usually taller, more leafy, and the stem leaves having the loallets 
though narrower in proportion to those of the radical leaves 
actually exceeding them in length, being sometimes | inch long. 
The flowers arc generally larger, and the whole i)lant smoother and 
more shining than C. eu-hirsuta. 

When this ])lant is luxuriant, it sometimes resembles C. amara, 
from -which, how(!ver, it may always be distinguished by not having 
t lie large s])rcading petals and long slender style of tliat s])ecies. 
Sonn'times it flowers the first year, and then the ta])-root remains, 
as in C. cu-hirsuta. 

srECIES V.— CARDAMINE IMPATIENS. Lin>^ 

pl.\te cxn.t 

lieuk Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. XXVI. Fig. 4302. 
Eootslock short, creeping; or none. Ltiaves pinnate, with 9 to 


* The riati; is E. B. 402, -uimllered. t The Mate is E. B. 80, unaltered. 

Y 
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15 leaflets, which are lanceolate or elliptical, often cut or lohed. 
Petioles of the stem leaves cx])aiuh‘(l at the base, with lon^ narrow- 
acute ciliated auricles embracin'' the stem. Petals erect, ohlaneeo- 
late, once and a half as lon^ as the sepals, hut most frequent ly 
abortive. Pod linear, terminated by a style whos(‘ leni'th is about, 
equal to the breadth of the ])od. 

In shady woods and on moist rocks. Rare. It has been found 
in the counties of Surrey, Somerset, (Jloueestc'r, (ilaniori'an, Al’or- 
cester, AA^arwick, Shropshire. A[onti,'omery, l)('iil)i”li, Derby, niid 
A"^ork. It has been reported from .some of the more northern 
counties, and from the banks of the Doune in Ayrsliire, and the 
Palls of the Clvdc in Lanarkshire. 

t 

England, Scotland ? Biennial or Annual. Summer. 

TajM'Oot sending r;) a single stem, sometimes with the inter- 
vention of a short rootstock clotlnal with root tibres. St('m erect, 
simple or I)ranchcd, 1 to 2 feet high. Stem ]eav('s very nuimM-ous, 
witli tlie divisions closer and more nearly at right angles to tin* 
]>etiolc than in any other of the British species of Cardamine. 
Leaflets .J to inch long, acute, gen(‘rally cleft into 2 or 3 lobes 
towardsthe base. PetalsVery rarely prc'sent. pj-uit ])edicels about 
f inch long. Pods to 1 inch in length. Style rather slender. 
Plant nearly glabrous. 

This species cannot be confounded with any of the others if 
attention be paid to the curious auricles at the base of the leafstalks. 
The leaves arc not truly pinnate, but onl}’- pinuati]>artite ; for all the 
leaflets are joined by a narrow strip or wing, Avhich runs doAvn each 
side of the common petiole; this strip is expanded at the base, and 
from the expansion narrow lobes are given olf, which embrace the 
stem, so that the petiole is sagittate at the base. 

Impatient-podded Ladles' Smock. 

FrcDch, Cardamine Imiiaiierde, 

The oommon name of this species arises from the fact that the pods are peculiarly 
sensitive to the stimulus of heat \ on warm sunny days they may ho seen and heard 
exjdoding with a contractile force, wliich after expelling the seeds causes the valves 
of the pod to curl up in a singular maimer. 

OENVS XL— A R A B I S. Linn. 

Sepals sub-ere(!t, equal, or the lateral ones slightly gibbous at 
the base. Petals equal, entire, with moderately long or short elaw-s. 
P'ilamcnts without wings or teeth. Pod linear, cylindrical or sub- 
quadrangulai’, compressed; valves with a dorsal nerve, or several 
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nerves, not opening suddenly with a spring. Style very short or 
absent. Stigma entire or slightly 2-lobed, ileplum transparent. 
Seeds compressed, usually winged at the top. 

Annual or perennial herbs, glabrous or clothed with simple, 
forked, or starlike hairs. Radical leaves often spatulate. Stem 
leaves sessile, all entire, toothed or pinnatifid. Flowers white, 
yellowish, rose-colour, or more rarely purple, disposed in corymbs 
or short racemes which afterwards elongate. 

Wall Cress. 

French, Amhette, German, GdmelcrmZ, 

The first i)lants described as belonging to this genus were brought from Arabia; 
hence their name. 

SPECIES I.— ARAB IS THALIANA. Lirm. 

Plate CXV.* 

Oonringia Thaliana, Eeich. Ic. FL Germ, ct Plelv. Vol. IT. Tetr. Tab. LX. Fig. 4380. 
Sisymbrium Ilialianuin, Gaud. Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. j). 26. I look, tfe Arn. Brit. 

FJ. cd. viii, p. 35. 

Rootstock none. Radical leaves oblong, attenuated at the 
base, and stalked. Stem leaves sessile, elliptical or strap-shaped, 
attenuated towards the base, not amplexicaul ; all entire or dentate. 
Petals oblanceolate, twice as long as the sepals, slightly spreading. 
Pods spreading, not twice as long as tlicir })edicels ; valves 1-nerved ; 
style short, cylindrical. Seeds ovoid, usually not compressed, with- 
out a wing at the apex. 

On wall-tpps, rocks, dry banks, and recently disturbed ground. 
Rather common, extending over the whole of Britain. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Spring. 

Stem 3 to 18 inches high, erect, branched in the upper portion 
in the larger exam])les, branches ascending. Radical leaves forming 
a rosette. Stem leaves scattered, distant ; all the leaves vary con- 
siderably in shape and in the marginal outline, but most commonly 
the radical and lower stem leaves are remotely denticulate, and the 
upper stem leaves entire. Flowers I inch across, white. Pedi- 
cels to f inch long. Pods -} to f inch long, slightly curved 
upwards, more slender and convex than in any other species of the 
genus. Seeds extremely small, indistinctly punctured or roughened 
when viewed under a microscope, with the radicle lying on the 
back of one of the cotyledons and not along their edges as in all 


The Plate is E. B. 901, unaltered. 
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the rest of the j^eirns. Plant greyish green, ivith scattered siniplo 
forked and trifureaie liaivs. 

This plant is plaeecl by many botanists in the genus Sisym- 
brium, on account of the position of the radicle agreeing u iib tlie 
character of that genus rather than \vill> Aral)is ; the habit, 
however, is much more that of Arabis, and tlie cotyledons are 
occasionally accumbent in A. Thaliana. altboucb usually incumbent. 
In a few pods I have found both forms of embryo, though the 
accumbent cotyledons are rare. 

Tliale Cress, Coiimon IFall Cress, Tiirlri/ Pod. 

French, AraJiettp d*' TJutUe. 


SPECIES IT— A EABIS PETE.® A. I M march, 

Plate CXI 11.'" 

A. Crant^ian.'i, Jicich. Jc. FI. Germ, ct Hclv. XoL II. Jetr. Jub. XXXI \ . I*il^- 
A. eVaJitziana, KJirk. Herb. 7S. 

A. hispida, Linn..Jll, Sin. Fit" FI. Vol. III. p. 21 L 
Cardamiue p(‘trjea, Liun. Sp. Pi. j». Iil3. 

C. Jiastulata, Snt. Eng, Lot. No. 4G9. 

Eootstock slender, branched, woody. Eadical leaves sub-lyj’ate, 
pinnatifid or .spatulate, tootiicd, the base attenuated into a leaf stalk ; 
stem leaves spatulate, toothed, or sti’ap-shapcd, entire, at tcmuatcid 
at the base, not amplexicaul. Petals obovate, twice as long as the 
sepals, slightly spreading. Pods s])reading, about twi(;e or thrice 
as lo]ig as tlie pedicels ; valves 1-nerved ; style short, eylindrical. 
Seeds clliptieal-ovoid, compressed, with only a rudimentary Aving 
at the extreme apex. 

On alpine rocks and rocky debris in North Wales, and the 
Scottish mountains. It occiu’s in the Island of Harris in the 
Hebrides, in Sutherland, and even at Baltasound in Shetland ; but 
it is most common on the mountains of Braemar, and in Aber- 
deenshire it is frequently to be found on the banks of the Bee to 
within a few miles of Aberdeen, no doubt carricid down by streams 
from the higher localities. It is also found in Ben Bulben, 
Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Eootstock dividing into several short branches, each of Avhich 
produces a rosette of leaves. Stems 4 to 8 inches high, ascending, 
usually flexuous. lladical leaves more or less distinctly stalked, and 


TLe Plate is E. P. 4G9, unaltered. 
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pinnatiM towards the apex, with short triangular or oblong 
spreading lobes, the terminal one larger than the others, some- 
times spatulat(;, with only a few teeth at the edges ; stem leaves 
few, the lower ones resembling the root leaves, the uppermost 
much narrower, sessile, and usually entire. Plowcrs corymbose, 
I inch across, pure white (“with a purple tinge” — Brit. Bl.). 
Petals slightly spreading. Pedicels about inch long, spreading or 
slightly ascending. Pods to 1 inch long, slightly beaded. Seeds 
(dliptical-ovoid, not winged at the summit, but sometimes with a 
raised margin there. Leaves deep green, with simple and forkc'd 
hairs ; sonudimes only ciliated, or even quite glabrous. Stem 
usually glabrous, at least in the upper part, but sometimes with 
spn'ading hairs throughout. 

I have doubts whether the German A. Crantziana be not distinct 
from the present plant, at least as a sub-species. The few spcci- 
nums I have seen are without 2 )ods ; but if Iteiehcnbach’s figure 
bo correct, they arc much longer and the seeds rounder than in the 
Scotch plant. 

Alpine Rock, or IFall Cress. 

Fieijcb, Arahette des Pierres. 


SPECIES III— ARAB IS STRICTA. Evds. 

Plate CXIV.* 

Pekh. Ic. E). O^rm. et ITelv. Vol. 11. Telr. Tab. XXXTX. Fig. 4337. 

Rootstock slender, sim 2 )le, woody. Radical heaves oblancoolate, 
sinuated or toothed at the edges, attenuated at the base, but 
scarcely stalked ; stem leaves sessile, oblong, toothed, the upper 
ones semi-amplexicaul. Petals oblanceolate, wedge-shaped, twice 
as long as the scjials, sub-erect. Pods ascending-erect, three to 
five times as long as the i)ediccls ; valves 1-nerved. Style short, 
cylindrical. Seeds oval-oblong and slightly winged especially at 
the apex. 

Extremely local, and only occurring on the carboniferous lime- 
stone; at St. Vincent’s Rocks and a few other i)laces in the vicinity 
of Bristol and Cheddar. 

England. Perennial. Spring. 

Stems often dividing into several close to the base ; individual 
stems erect or ascending, d* to 9 inches high, simple or slightly 
branched. Radical leaves forming a very compact rosette, not so 
distinctly stalked as in A. petrma, and less suddenly dilated towards 


The Plate in E, P- (114, unaltered. 
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the tip, with short triangular or oblong lobes pointing towards 
the apex ; stem leaves few. Plowcrs cream-colour, with the 
petals longer, narrower, and more erect than in the last sj)ec*ies. 
Pedicels about ^ inch long. Pods from 1 to inch long. Seeds 
dark brown, much compressed. Leaves deep grc’icn, shining, (‘lothed 
and ciliated with simple and forked hairs, which also occur upon 
the stem. 

Bristol Bock Cress. 

SPECIES IV.— ARABIS HIRSUTA. 

Plates CXVI. CXVII. 

Rootstock slender, nearly simple, woody. Radical leavers 
oblanceolate, attenuated at the base into a short footstalk. Stem 
leaves applied to stem, oblong or ohlong-laneeolate, tootlied or 
entire, the upj)er ones more or less scmi-amplcxicaul. Petals nar- 
rowly oblanceolate, about thrice as long as the sepals, erect. I’ods 
erect, five to ten times as long as the pedicels ; valves l-nerv('d ; 
style scarcely perceptible. Seeds in one row, oval or oblong, niucli 
compressed, narrowly winged all round (in the British forms), with 
the wing broadest at the apex. 

Hairy Wall Cress, Hairy Tower Mustard. 

French, Arahetle h Veins. 

The root is stroD" and woody, which enahles this jilant to liavc a perennial life ia 
its dry and exposed situations on walls and calcareous rocks. In cukivation it loses 
much of its hairiness, and grows into a tall and elegant jilant. 


Sub-Species I. — Arabis ciliata. Jl. Browru 
Plate CXVII.^ 

A. ciliata, A iict. A wjl. nec aliorum. 

stem leafy up to the inflorescence. TJpp(n'mf)st stem leaves 
truncate, rounded at the base, with the rudiment of a footstalk, 
and so scarcely amplexicaul. Pods four to six times as long as tlui 
pedicels, and in the broadest part more than twice the breadth of 
the pedicels. Seeds once and a half as long as broad, rounded at 
the base and apex. 

Var. a, yenuiua. 

Leaves glabrous, except at the margins, wlicre they arc ciliated. 


* The Plate is E. B. 1740, corrected by Mr. J. E. Sowerby, and with rijte jiods 

Lidded. 
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Var. /3, Impida. 

Leaves clothed with forked and trifurcate hairs all over. 

Very rare. Var. a hy the seaside at Ilingville, Connemara, 
Ireland. Var. ^ near Tenhy, Pembrokeshire, and probably in other 
places in the West of England but overlooked on account of its 
resemblance to A. sagittata. 

England, Ireland. Biennial. Spring, Summer. 

Bootstoek producing rosettes of oval or elliptical leaves, atte- 
nuated at the base into a foot.stalk so as to become oblanceolate, 
from which one or more stems .3 to 9 inches high are produced. 
St(^m densely clothed with leaves throughout, the leaves becoming 
naiTower and broader at their base in proportion as they are placed 
higher on tin; stem, but even the vci'y uppermost have always the 
iMidiments of a footstalk. Leaves all entire or very slightly toothed. 
Edowers {- inch across, Avhitc. Pedicels inch long. Pods 1 to 
1^ inch long by -^7 inch broad. Seeds about aV inch long, 
broadly oval, rounded at each end, finely punctured (under a lens), 
distinctly winged all round. 

Arabis eiliata of Continental authors is A. arcuata, “ Shuttle- 
worth” (Godet, Elore dc Jure, p. 38), and seems to be another 
sub-species of A. hirsuta quite distinct from tlu^ present, having 
the leaves less closely placed on the stem, which is arched at the 
top before the pods are ripe, and the seeds are Avithout a wing. 

Fringed Book Cress. 


Sub-Species II.— Arabis sagittata. D. C. 

Plate CXVI.* 

lleich. Ic. PI. Germ, et TTelv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. XLII. Fig. 4343 bis. 

A. hii’suta, Aiict. Angl. (non I^eich. ?) 

Turritis liirsuta, JSm. Eng. Bot. No. 587. 

Stem with the highest leaf usually an inch or two helow the 
inflorescence. Uppermost stem leaves truncate, slightly cordate 
or sagittate at the base, semi-ainplcxicaul. Pods four to nine 
times as long as the pedicels, and at the broadest part not twice 
the breadth of the pedicels. Seeds twice as long as broad, truncate 
at the base, rounded at the apex. 

Hairy Bock Cress. 


The Plate is E. B. 587. 
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A*ar. ft, ntlgffna, 

Sfem and leaves clothed with siniph' and forked hairs. 

Var. /3. fflahi'dtii. 

Stem and leaA'es smooth, or the latter more or less ciliated a 
the margins. 

On dry banks, rocks, and old walls, Var. a not uneomnioii 
though rather sparingly distributed throughout the whole kingdoni 
from Cornwall and Kent to Iloss-shire. 'I’o var. o appanuitly l)eli»ng> 
a plant gathered by Mr. Andrews in Oreat Arrau Island on the 
west coast of Ireland, Avhich !llr. llewett C. IValson has in Ins 
Herbarium; but these sjieciniens have not mature puds and s(‘eds, 
from which the only delinite characters by which this can he 
separated from A. ciliata, var. genuina, are taken, thouirh iii the 
flowering state it agrees remarkably well with A. hirsuta, vai-. 
glahrata CWahh), sent from Gothland by 3Ir. ('. Jlai-tnian. TIk'si' 
Irish specimens are the only ones which I have* seen that can bt* 
referred to A'ar. /S of A. sagittata. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Eiennial or Perennial. Summer. 

Extremely like A, ciliata, but usually taller, tin' stems being 
4inch('s to 2 feet or more high, and the leaves, at least the upp(‘r 
ones, liave no rudiment of a leaf stalk, but are ])ro(luced at tlu; 
base into two rounded or sliglitly pointed ]ob(‘s. Tin* tIow«'rs arc; 
ratlier smaller; the pods longer and eonsideraldy narrower, being 
1 to ll^inch long by a little less than inch broad, and arc also less 
comju-essed. Tlie seeds are a lit tle shorter and only hall' as broad, 
truncate at the base, from which the sides are epute pai'allel with 
each other to the rounded aj)ex, and like those of A. ciliata they 
appear finely punctured under the microscope and winged ail 
round. Plant greyish green, more or less hairy. 

A. hirsuta of British authors is certainly the plant usually 
called A. sagittata by Continental writers, as that s])ecies is 
described as haAung tiie seeds j)uncturcd, in contradistinction to 
those of A. hirsuta, “ Scop.” which has the seeds not punctured, 
and winged only at the apex according to lleichenbach, Koch, 
Boreau, Godet, etc. Beichenbacli also represents the seed of this 
form (which may be called A. Beichenbachii) as enlarged tow ards 
the apex, a character which separates it still more widely from the 
British plant. It is probable that these plants, together with 
A. Gerardi (Bess), A. Alhonii (D. C.), A. ciliata (Browm), and 
A. areuata (Shuttl.), are all merely sub-sj)ecies of one super-species, 
to which I have given the name of A. hirsuta, which has been 
ay)plicd to most of them separately or together. 
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SPECIES V.— ARABIS TURRITA. Linn, 

Plate CXVITI * 

Heich. Ic. n. Germ, et Helv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. XLIV. Fig. 4345. 

Rootstock ratlier slender, nearly simple, woody, or none. Radical 
leaves on long footstalks, oval or elliptical, attenuated at both 
ends; stem leaves spreading, amplexicaul, oblong or oblong- 
lanceolate, cordate or sub-sagittate at the base ; all dentate. Pods 
drooping, curved into an arc and twisted on their axis in the basal 
fourth of their length, sub-sccund ; valves with a dorsal nerve ; 
style short. Seeds cylindrical, in 1 row, oval, much compressed, 
Avinged all round. 

On old walls, but only an introduced plant. It occurs on walls 
at Cambridge, Oxford, and Clcish Castle, Kinross-shire. 

[England, Scotland]. Biennial or Perennial. Spring. 

Bootstock producing barren rosettes of leaves and flowering 
stems ; the lat ter erect, 1 to 2 feet high, nearly simple. Stem leaves 
much larger than in any of the preceding species, being 1^- to 
2 inches long. EIoavci-s very pale ycdloAv, | inch across. Petals 
oblaneeolate, twice as long as the sepals, with the limb slightly 
sjn’cading. Lower pedicels produced from the axils of the leaves ; 
fruit pedicels {- to ^ inch long. I’ods 4 to 6 inches long by {- inch 
broad, Avith anastomosing veins but no doi’sal neiTc. Seeds finely 
punctured. Plant green, with a grey or whitish tinge, more or less 
thickly covered Avith very short stellate pubescence. 

Tower Wall Cress, Tower Turlxey Tod, Teudulous-podded 

Wall Cress. 

French, Aralrs Toui'reUe, 


SPECIES VI.— ARABIS PEBPOLIATA. Lamarck 

Plate CXlX.f 

Turritis glabra, Reich, Ic. FI. Germ, et Ilelv. Yol. II. Tetr, Tab. XLIV. Fig. 4346. 
Turritis glabra, Linn, et Auct. Plur. 

Rootstock none. Radical loaves oblaneeolate, denticulate, or 
pinnatifid-runcinatc, attenuated at the base into a short footstalk ; 
stem leaves applied to the stem and amplexicaul, lanceolate, 


* The Plate is E. B. 1 7 8, with a pod added by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. 
t The Plate is K B. 777, unaltered. 
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sagittate at the base, entire. Peials narrowly oblanceolatc, scarcelv 
twice as long as the sepals, erect. Pods erect; valv('s with a 
dorsal nerve; style obsolete. Se('ds in 2 rows, sboiily rhom. 
boidal-oval, plane or convex, without a wing, but surrounded by a 
dark brown line. 

On dry banks, roadsides, and stony places. Patber rare and 
local; and though it occurs in a good many of the Englisli eoimlies 
it is very scarce in Scotland, where Dumbartonshire and Perthshire 
appear to be its northern limits. It is not hi Mr.Mocnv’s Irish 
list, but marked as occuiTing in Ireland in the last editiuu of 
Frofessor Babington’s Manual. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Biennial or Annual. Summer. 

Stem erect, 2 or 3 feet high, nearly sim])le or slightly branched 
in the upper part. Eadical leaves in a rosette, generally wit liering 
before the jdant flowers ; stem leaves numerous, 1 to 3 inches long. 
Plowcrs cream-colour, about ^ inch across. Pedicels aboiit -} inch 
long. Pods 2 to 2| inches long by inch broad. Seeds very 
small, lladical leaves, lowest stem leaves, and base of the stem 
green, with soft hairs, generally bi- or tri-l‘urcate. Upper part of 
the stem and its leaves smooth, very glaucous. 

The only character which separates the genus Turritis from 
Arabis is the seeds being in a double row instead of in one row, 
as in the latter ; but the division appears to be unnatural, and I 
follow Mr. Beutham and those Continental authors who unite them. 

Smooth Tower Wall Cress or Mustard. 

French, Arahis Glabre, 

GENm XII.—'Q A R B A K E A. R. Brown. 

Sepals sub-erect, equal, or the lateral ones slightly gibbous at 
the base. Petals equal, entire, with moderately long claws. 
Pilaments without wings or teeth. Pod linear, quadrangular, com- 
pressed ; valves with a strong dorsal nerve or keel ; style short ; 
stigma entire or slightly bilobed; rcplum transparent. Seeds 
oblong-ovoid, compressed, not winged, punctate, disposed in one 
row in each cell of the pod. 

Biennial or perennial herbs with angular stems and glabrous 
shining leaves; the lower ones lyrate, the upper toothed or 
pinnatifid. Flowers yellow, disposed in corymbs or short racemes, 
which afterwards elongate. 
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This genus was anciently called St. Barbara’s Herb, and the species were considered 
to be peculiarly under the patronage of that saint, probably because they were sown 
about the day formerly consecrated to her, our 16th of December. 

SPECIES I— BA RE A RE A VULGARIS. £. Brown. 

Plates CXX. CXXI. CXXII. CXXIII. 

E-adical leaves lyrate, with the terminal lobe usually very largo, 
equalling or exceeding in breadth the width of the leaf measured 
across the uppermost pair of leaflets, and generally three or four 
times the length of one of them. Pods in a dense raceme, three to 
eight times as long as tlio pedicels, and at the broadest part 
considerably exceeding the pedicels in thickness, contracted at the 
ti]) into a style longer than the greatest width of the pod. 

IVinter Cress, Herb St. Ijarhara, Yellow Hoclcet. 

French, Ullerhe J^ainte Barhcy Barhctree a Siliques J^taUea, 

German, Jl^Merkresse, Barbenkraut. 

ITiider the name of Winter Cress and Winter Pocket this plant has long been 
cultivated in gardens as an early salad. In Sweden they boil and eat it as a vegetable 
in the same way as cabbage. The constant use of smoked and dried meat and fish, 
especially during the long winter, renders any addition desirable to the fresh vegetable 
diet of the people. It is worthy of remark that numbers of our Cruciferous and com- 
monest wayside plants might with great advantage be used as articles of food, and wmuld 
be valuable to our poor families in cold winters 'when garden vegetables are scarce or 
e:x pensive. Many field and roadside herbs, such as Charlock, Shepherd’s Purse, 
lied go Garlic, ifec., which are commonly thrown aside as useless or noxious weeds, 
would afford wliolesoine food in times of scarcity. The habit of eating fresh green 
vegetables is almost essential to healtli, and it would be well if our clei’gy and peojde 
of influence in rural districts would acquaint themselves with the properties and nature 
of our common plants, in order to instruct and guide their })oorer neighbours to the 
right use of the health-giving substances with which they are surrounded. This Winter 
Cress is seldom destroyed by the frost, and may be seen ])ee])ing u]) tlii’ougli the snow 
in the depth of wintcj*. It has a jmngeiit and somewhat bitter taste. Cows cat it, 
but horses, goats, and sheep rarely touch it. 

• 

Sub-Species I.— Barbarea eii-vulgaris. 

Plate CXX.* 

B. vulgaris, Beirh. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. IT. Tetr. Tab. XLVIl. Fig. 4356. 

B. vulgaris, Auct. Bliir. 

Erysimum Barbarea, Lian. Sm. Eng. Bot. No. 413. 

Radical leaves lyrate, with a large roundish terminal lobe 
usually very slightly excec'diiig in breadth the width of the leaf 


♦ The Plate is E. B. 443, unaltered. 
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measured aeross the uppermost pair of leaflets ; uppermost leayes 
oval, deeply and irregularly toothed ; all dark green. Mowers in 
a raceme, the length of which generally scarcely exceeds the breadtlv. 
Petals twice as long as the sepals. Pods in a dense raceme, generally 
ascending, sometimes spreading when young, three to six times as 
long as the pedicels ; seeds with their length about once and a half 
their breadth. 

Etedgebanks, roadsides, and by the edges of streams and ditches. 
Common throughout the kingdom, extending in Scotland as far 
north as Moraysliirc. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Biennial and Perennial. Summer. 

Stem erect, angular, 1 to 3 feet high, much branched in the 
upper part. Badical leaves in a rosette, pinnate, lyratc, with 
0 to 10 leaflets, of which the terminal one is usually much larger 
than the others, and the lateral ones decreasing in size towards the 
base ; loAvcr stem heaves resembling the radical leaves, but with 
enlarged ciliated auricles at the base of the petiole which embrace 
the stem ; intermediate leaves pinnatifid with a large toothed 
terminal lobe, and a few narrow lateral ones amplcxicaul at the 
base with pointed auricles ; uppermost leaves Avith a foAv irregular 
blunt teeth and sagittat('-amplexicaul at the basti as in the lower 
leaves. Elowers about ^ ineh across, bright ydloAV^; sepals oA^al, 
yellowish ; y)etals oblanceolatc ; pedicels al)out inch long. Pods 
-4 tol inch long; seeds yelloAvish broAvn, shortly oblong, irregulai'ly 
plano-convex, covered with raised points having a tcnulcncy to run 
into lines. , Eoliage deep green, shiiiing and glabrous, rarely AA'itli 
a few hairs, lladieal leaves in this as in the other forms usually 
decaying by the time the flowers expand. 

A form AA'ith the young j)ods arched and spreading occurs in 
shady places. It has often been mistaken for B. arcuata, but is 
a])parently merely a state of B. cu-vulgaris. It is Ibis plant w hich 
is figured by Ilcichenbacb, in Sturm’s “ Beutchlands Elora.” I'lie 
true B. arcuata is, howev(!r, figured by him in his “ leones Eloiie 
Germanicaj et IlclA’cticac.” 


Sub-Species II.— Barbarea arcuata. A'ewA. 

Plate CXXl.* 

/ielc/i. Ic. FI. Germ, et Hciv. Vol. II. Teir. Tab. XLVIIT. Fig. 4X'>7. 

Koch, iSyii. FI. Germ. ed. ii. p. 39. Gr. & Godr. FI. de Fr. Vol. I. p. 91. 
itai'barea prajcox, Fries, Jluiit. III. p. 73 (non li. Bromi). 

lladieal leaves lyratc, Avith a large roundish terminal lobe 
usually very slightly exceeding in breadth the width of the leaf 


The riato is drawn l»y Mr. J. E. Sowerby froiii a dried Irish H]>cciiii(:n. 
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measured across the uppermost pair of leaflets ; uppermost leaves 
oval, deeply and irregularly toothed, all yellowish green. Plowers 
in a raceme the length of which generally considerably exceeds its 
breadth. Petals rather more than twice as long as the sepals. 
Pods in a rather lax raceme, arched and spreading when young, 
five to eight times as long as the pedicels. Seeds more than twice 
as long as broad. 

Apparently rare ; the only British specimens I have seen being 
from Loughgall, Armagh, collected by Mr. A. G. More ; all the 
other specimems labelled B. areuata which have come under my 
notice being tlic form of B. eu-vulgaris, mentioned at the end of 
the description of that plant. It is highly probable, however, 
that the late Mr. Borrer found the plant somewhere in the North 
of England, as ho had it in cultivation in his garden, and also has 
mentioned finding B. areuata in Northamptonshire, Yorkshire, and 
Northumberland. Mr. Borrer, however, in writing to Mr. TVatson, 
stated that he had doubts whether the British plant called 
B. areuata was identical with the Continental plant known under 
that name; so that it is quite possible that the plant growing in 
his gardc'n might be of foreign origin and procured for the purpose 
of comparison. 

England ? Ireland. Biennial. Early Summer. 

Extremely like B. eu-vulgaris, especially the state with arched 
and spreading pods, but the whole plant is of a yellower green, the 
flowers rather larger, and the ])etals more persistent, so that they 
usually do not fall olf until the raceme has lengthened considerably. 
"I'lic fruiting racenne is men* lax, the pods rather longer, the style 
long(“r, being more than twice as long as the breadth of the [»od ; 
the seeds smaller, darker in colour, and much narroAver in 
proportion to their length. 

lioichciihucli s leUoio Hoclcot, 


SuB-Srixiiis 111.— Barbarea stricta. A'tulrs. 

Platf. CXXIL* 

JMch. Te. FI. Germ, et Ht-lv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. XLVIl. Fig. 4355. 

Jlah. .Mail. Brit. Bot. wl v. ji. 2 ;!. 

y.W. J''l. (In Gontre <le la Fr. e.I iii. Vol. II. p. 39. AWt, Syu. FI. Germ. od. ii. p. 39. 
13. parvi flora, Frica, Maiit. I. p. 207. 

Iladical leaves lyratc, Avith a very large oval tcrininal lobo 


♦ The IMutc is from a drawing; by Mr. J. K Sowerby. 
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usually considerably exceeding in breadth the width of the leaf 
measured across the uppermost pair of leaflets ; uppermost leaves 
oval, irregularly toothed; all dark green. Plowcrs corymbose. 
Petals about one-fourth longer than the sepals. Pods in a dense 
raceme, erect even when young, four to six times as long as the 
pedicels. Seeds nearly twice as long as broad. 

Local. Plentiful in Yorkshire, and it also occurs in Northamp- 
tonshire and Essex. 

England. Biennial ? Summer. 

Badical leaves with the tt'rminal lobe much longer than in the 
two preceding plants; the sepals narrower; the petals shorter, 
narrower, and paler yellow ; the fruiting raceme longer and more 
slender; and the branches of the stern less sjrreading than in either 
B. cu-vulgaris or B. arcuata. Seeds about the length of those of 
the latter, but broader. 

Small-flowered Yellow Rocket. 

Sub-Species IV.— Barbarea intermedia. Doreau. 

Plate GXXIII.* 

Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. cd. v. p. 23. 

Gr. & Godr. F\. de Fr. Vol. I. 131. Boreau, FI. du Centre do la Fr. ed. iii. Vol. IT. 

p. 40. 

Badical leaves lyrate, Avith the terminal lobe oval or ovate, not 
exceeding in breadth or even somewhat narrower than the width 
of the leaf measured across the uppermost pair of leaflets ; stem 
loaves pinnate, the ujiper ones pinnatitid with long slender lateral 
lobes and a terminal one a little larger than the others ; all yellowish 
green. Elowers in a raceme, the length of which is about equal to 
the breadth. Petals about twice as long as the sepals. Pods in a 
dense raceme, erect (wen when young, four to six times as long as 
the pedicels. Seeds very nearly as broad as long. 

In clover fields near Manchester ; also near Bowdon, Cdieshire ; 
Bilsdale, Yorkshire; near Armagh, Ireland; and Mr. J. G. Baker 
has seen it near Dorking, Surrey; but, as in all cases it is found 
in cultivated fields, it is not improbable that it may have been 
introduced from the Continent with clover seed. 

England, Ireland. Biennial. Summer. 

This form differs from the other three which arc here placed 


Till! Plate is from a Uiawiug by Mi’. J. E. Sowerby from a LancaHliire siiucimem 
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nndor B. vulgaris in liavin" the terminal lobe of the leaves much 
smaller in proportion to the lateral leaflets, wliich are also more 
numerous. The leaves, at the base and middle of the stem 
especially, present a remarkable difTcrcnce, being lyrately pinnate, 
with several pairs of leaflets wider from tip to tip than the ter- 
minal lobe, which is ovate, suh-rhomlx)idal or occasionally wedge- 
shaped with a few lobes at the tip. Boreau states that the petals 
“slightly exceed the calyx;” hut in the Lancashire and Cheshire 
specimens in my possession they are rather more than twice as 
long. The pods arc applied to the axis of the raceme as in 
B. stricta, hut are shorter and with shorter pedicels. The seeds 
arc larger than those of B. stricta and B. arcuata and much 
broader, broader even than those of B. cu-vulgaris. 

Intermediate Yellow Uocket. 


SrECIES IL— BARBAREA PR.ECOX. R, Brown. 

Plate CXXIV.^ 

Reich, Tc. FI. Germ, et Vol. IL Tetr, Tab. XLIX. Fig. 4358. 

B. jiatula, Fries, Mant. III. p. 76. 

Erysimum prtecox, Sni, Eng. Bot. No. 1129. 

Radical leaves lyratc with the terminal lobe largest, roundish or 
ovate, equalling in breadth the width of the leaf measured across 
the uppermost })air of leaflets, and generally twiee or thrice the 
length of one of them; stem leaves pinnate, the upper ones 
pinnatifid with long slender lateral lobes, and a terminal one a 
little larger than the others. Blowers in a short lax raceme. Petals 
about thrice as long as the sepals. Pods in a very lax raceme, 
sj)rcading-ascending, twelve to twenty times as long as tlie pedicels, 
and very slightly exceeding the pedicels in thickness, contracted at 
the tip into a style considerably shorter than the greatest width of 
the pod. Seeds nearly as broad as long. 

Roadsides and newly-trenched ground, in many places in 
England and some in Scotland, but no doubt esca2)ed from 
cultivation ; this jjlant being the American Cress often cultivated 
as a S2)ring salad. 

[England, Scotland, Ireland]. Biennial. Summer. 

The very long distant spreading pods with their very short 
style distinguish tlie present plant from all of those included under 
Ik vulgaris. It, however, presents considcn-ahle resemblance in 
the leaves and seeds to the sub-s^jecies B. intermedia, but that 


* Thu Plate w E. B. 1129, unaltered. 
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form has the fruiting raceme yery dense and the pods short and 
applied to the stem. In B. praecox the leaflets or segments of the 
stem leaves are more numerous than in B. eu-vulgaris and 
B. arcuata, and the terminal lobe is much smaller; the upper 
leaves are also pinnatifid and not merely toothed or sinuated The 
seeds are only about one-fourth longer than broad and are more 
rounded and less quadrangular in outline than in B. eu-vulgaris. 

Uarly Winter Cress, American Cress. 

French, Barharee Precoce, Cresson cV Ajtwrique, German, Americaniscli^r Kresse. 

This sjiecies is preferrod hy many to the former. It is loss Litter in salads, and is 
in demand in some places throughout the year. 


GENUS XJZJ.— N ASTURTIUM. JS. Brown. 

Sepals erect or spreading, equal. Petals equal, entire, with 
very short claws. Pflaments Avithout wings or teeth. Pods linear, 
cylindrical or ovoid, not compressed; valves convex, without a 
dorsal nerve or sometimes with a faint one ; rcj)lum transparent. 
Seeds roundish or ovoid, more or less compressed, not winged. 

Annual, biennial, or perennial herbs with undivided pinnatifid 
or pinnate leaves, glabrous or clothed with simple hairs. Plowers 
small, yellow or more rarely white, disposed in corymbs or short 
racemes which afterwards elongate. 

French, Cresson. German, Brunnenhresse. 

The name of this genus of plants comes from nasiiSy the nose, and tortus, tor- 
mented ; the acrid taste and smell of the s]»ecies affecting the nose painfully. 


SPECIES I-NASTURTIUM OFFICINALE. li. Brown. 

Plate CXXV.* 

Sisymbrium Nasturtium, Linn. Sm. Eng. Eot. No. 855. 

Leaves pinnate. Petals white, nearly twice as long as the 
sepals. Pods shortly cylindrical, about as long as cr slightly 
exceeding the pedicels; valves without a distinct dorsal nerve; 
style inconspicuous, shorter than the diameter of the pod. 

Var. a, vulgaris. 

N. officinale, Beich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol, II. Tetr. Tab. L. Fig. 4359. 
Stem decumbent or ascending. Terminal leaflet roundish-ovate, 


* The Plate is K B. 855, and represents var. a. 
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considorahly In’oader than any of the lateral ones, which are 
commonly oval. 

Var. j3, siifolhim. 


N. siifolium, Itelclu Ic. FI. Germ. ctHelv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. L. Fig. 4361. 

stem erect. Terminal leaflet lanceolate, not broader than the 
lateral ones, which are elliptical. 

In stia^ams and ditches. Var. a common throughout England 
and the South of Scotland, more rare towards the North, hut reach- 
ing as iar as Orknej^ Var. 0 appar(int]y rare ; as I have myself 
only seen it by the side ol' a ditch leading from Long Niddrie to the 
sea in Haddingtonshire, hut other observers speak as if it had 
fallen under their notice more frequently. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Stem procumbent and rooting at the base, then floating or 
ascending, angular, hollow, branched, 1 to 2 feet long in var. a, 
and in var. often quite erect, and 3 to 6 feet high. Leaves 
pinnate, Avith usually 5 to 7 leaflets, but sometimes as many as 
13 to 15 in var. ; leaflets distant, sessile, slightly angulated, the 
terminal one frc'quently sub-cordate at the base in var. a. Elowers 
Avhite, about inch across; edges of the sepals and filaments 
g('ncrally ting(‘d Avith purple. Eruit pedicels to inch long, 
s])rcading horizontally or even slightly deflexed. Pods headed, 
f to J inch long, forming an obtuse angle Avith the inner side of 
the pedicel ; valves with numerous fine nerves but not a conspicu- 
ous middle one. Seeds in 2 distinct roAvs in each cell of the pod, 
rc'ddish broAvn, roundish, much compressed, the surface roughened 
Avith small ])rotuberances. "Whole plant deep green, the ujAper 
side of the leaves sometimes tinged with olive-brown, glabrous 
and shining. 

Var. ^ seems to pass imperceptibly into \m'. a, from which, 
however, it may be permanently distinct, as in the only station 
whore 1 liaA^e seen it, it Avas to be seen year after year Avithout any 
variation, until the ditch was filled up, about ten years ago, AA'hen 
of course the plant entii'cly disapjieared. Professor Babington 
considers N. niicrophyllum, figured by Beichenbach, Tab. L. 
Pig. 1300, as a state of N. officinale aaIicu growing out of Avater. 
Ileiehenbach’s figure represemts a plant Avith very much the habit 
of Cardamine amara, luiAung the [)etals about twice as long as the 
common Water-Cress, from AAhich it dillers remarkably in the 
pedicels being about one-half longer than the pods. Nasturtium 
officinale can be confounded Avith none of the British Crucifcric, 
except those of the genus Cardamine, from Avhich its short turgid 
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pods, with the seeds in 2 rows, form a sure method of distin- 
guishing it. 

Common Water-Cress. 


Frencb, Cresson Officinal, Cresson de Fontaine, 

German, Die GehrauchlicJte Brunnerdcresse, WasserJeresse, Qucllmranlce, 


This plant muloubteclly got its name Officinal from its wholesome pro})ertics. Its 
ancient reputation as an article of food, valuable both for its pleasant pungent taste and 
its antiscorbutic properties, is well founded. Recent writers on the subject of diet have 
shown that in partaking of fresh uncooked vegetable food in the shape of salads and 
fruit we are obtaining those salts of potash and other constituents so necessary to health 
which in the process of cooking are dissolved away. Water-Cresses are found to contain 
chloride of potassium and sulphur in considerable quantities, and iodine occasionally. 
No better vehicle for the introduction of these important substances into the system 
can there be than fresh brigl it Water-Cresses; and our old friend Cerardes notion 
of their value presages all the modern discoveries as to their virtues. lie says 
that the eating of AVater-Cresses restores their accustomed bloom to the faded cheeks 
of sickly young ladies. He might have added that a walk to the running stream where 
they grow would enhance the effects of the remedy. So large is the consumption of 
AVater-Cresses in Ron don that they arc cultivated by market gardeners to a grcsat 
extent by means of artificial water supplies, but none arc so delicious as those "from 
natural streams. Our popular street cry has been rhymed by Swift thus : 

Fine spring AYater-Grass, 

Fit for lad or lass.” 


The use of this excellent salad plant was known at a very remote period. Amon^^ 
the Greeks it was highly esteemed, not only as an agreeable vegetable but as a valuable 
medicine; it was considered particularly useful in disorders of the brain, hence a common 
proverb among the Greeks was, ^^Eat Cress to learn more Avit.” Xenophon attributed 
still greater virtues to it, recommending the Persians to give it to their children as a 
means of adding to their strength and stature. In the time of Pliny it was still given 
with vinegar as a remedy for insanity and kindred affections, and was also highly 
esteemed as a salad. The old Northmen possibly used it as food, for the word hras 
was apjjhed by them to the herb-flavoured porridge which often formed the meal of the 
hardy A^ikings, as well as to the ])lant which was one of its ingredients. The name 
Cress has, according to writers, many origins. It is found in various forms in all 
Teutonic languages. Some have derived it from the cross-like form of the flower. 
Chaucer employs the Saxon form of the word hers to signify anything worthless : 


“ Of paramours ne raught he not a hers^ 

From which, perhaps, is derived the phrase of not caring a (mrse for a thin^r. Tlie 
Water-Cress is now seldom used otherwise than as a salad, excepting in Franc^ where 
it is dressed like spinach, and the picked leaves are served with roasted fowl as Poulet 
aux cressons. Formerly the Water-Cress was in high repute for its medicinal qualities, 
and boiled with brooklime, scurvy-grass, and Seville oranges, formed the “ sjii ing juices” 
BO much esteemed by our grandmothers as a health-giving draught for children. It is 
probable that the fresh green leaves as an adjunct to the breakfast or tea-table are a 
far better antiscorbutic than any such compound, and it is greatly to be recommended 
as a common practice in all households of young people, that a portion of uncooked 
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green food should form a part of the daily diet. Care must be taken in choosing 
Water-Cresses for table that they are not confounded with a poisonous plant with 
which they grow, called Fool’s-Cresa (Slum nodifloruni). An acquaintance with the 
distinctions of the onlei-s Crucifer® and Uiiilxdlifer® will prevent this mistake. The 
most obvious of these distinctions, and which can be applied at all seasons of the year, 
is the character of the leaf-stalks or j)etiolcs. In the Umbellifer® these clasp or 
embrace the stem, which they do not in the Crucifer®. In this way the poisonous 
Slum may be distinguished from the wholesome Water-Cress. 


SPECIES II.-NASTURTIUM SYLVESTER E. Brown. 

Plate CXXVI.* 

licich. Tc. ri. Germ et ITelv. Vol. IT. Tetr. Tab. LV. Fig. 4368. 

Si.synibriuni sylve.stre, Lhui. Bm. Eng. Bot. No. 2324. 

Rootstock creopin". Leaves deeply pinnatifid or pinnatipartite, 
the lowest often sub-lyrate and tlie uppermost merely toothed. 
l*(‘tals about as long as the sepals, yellow. Pods cylindrical, about 
as long as the pedicels (sometimes a little shorter, and sometimes 
exceeding them); valves with an indistinct dorsal nerve; style 
nearly equal to the width of the pod. Seeds in 1 zigzag row in 
each cell of the pod. 

By the banks of ditches and rivers, and in other damp places. 
Not uncommon in England. In Scotland, hoArever, it is very rare, 
and prohahly introduced with ballast, at least in the Eifeshire locality 
of inverkeithing. 

England, [Scotland,] Ireland. Perennial or Biennial. 

Summer, Autumn. 

Rootstock rather slender, branched and creeping, producing 
ascending angular flexuous stems aaEIcIi are often diffusely 
branched. Leaves very variable, the lowest of all frequently 
lyrate, with a large terminal and a few lateral lobes. Most 
frequently, however, these as well as the stem leaves are deeply 
pinnatifid, sometimes almost pinnate Avith oblong or lanceolate 
cut toothed or nearly entire lobes. Elowers in short racemes, 
bright yelloAV, about inch across, AA'itli a spreading calyx, the 
petals from once and a half to tAvice as long as the calyx. Pedicels 
to ^ inch long, or even more. Emit pedicels commonly spread- 
ing, sometimes a little deflexed, especially before the fruit is quite 
ripe, and in that state they are sometimes only ascending. Pod 
from g to ^ inch long, more slender than in N. officinale, and the 
valves having the dorsal nerve indicated at least toAvards the base. 
Seeds small, reddish brown, ovoid, plano-convex, finely punctured, 


Tlic Plate is K 15. 2321. 
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scarcely in 2 rows, the narrowness of the pod bringing them into 
1 irregular row. Plant yellowish green, glabrous, or with a few 
hairs on the upper part of the stem. 

N. rivulare of E/cichenbach, Tab. LIII. Pig. 4305, and N. 
anceps (D. C. non Reich.), Billot’s cxsicc. No. 314, appear to mo 
to bo only states of the present plant, not even worthy of the 
name of varieties. I have seen the pods shorter than, equal to, 
and longer than the pedicels, all on the same plant. 

Creeping Yellow Cress, Water Mocliet, Wild Nasturtivm. 

French, Crmon Sauvage. 


SPECIES III.— NASTURTIUM PALUSTRE. D. G. 

Plate CXXVII.* 

lieich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. IT. Tetr, Tab. LTII. Fig. 4302. 

N. fcerrestre, A\ JJroimi. ITooh. k Arn. Brit. FJ. ed. viii. ]). 28. 

Sisymbrium terrestre, Sm. Eiig. Bot. 1747. 

Eoripa iiasturtioides, Spach. Veg. Plian. VoL VI. p. 506. Gr. & Godr. FI. de Fr, 
Vol. 1. !>. 120. 

No rootstock. Leaves deeply pinnatifid or sub-lyrate, witli tlie 
segments irregularly toothed. P(5tals not longer than the sepals, 
yellow. Pods ovoid or oblong, about as long as the pedicels; 
valves witliout a dorsal nerve ; style much shorter than the width 
of the pod. Seeds in 2 rows in each cell of the 2 )od. 

In damp placets, especially by tlie sides of ponds which partly 
dry up in summer. Not uncommon in England and the South of 
Scotland, where Aberdeenshire and Argyleshire a2)pear to be its 
northern limit. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual or Biennial. 
Summer, Autumn. 

Stem erect, 3 inches to 2 Aset high, branched. Leaves deeply 
pinnatifid, sometimes almost j)innate, with the laicral segments 
oblong, and the terminal one usually ovate. J^dowers about i inch 
aci-oss, yellow, with a spreading calyx. Pedicels about \ inch long, 
slightly deflexed. Pods } to inch long, much sivollcm, so that 
the length is not more than twice or thrice the breadth, the apex 
suddenly contracted into the extremely short styh;, which is usually 
little more than half the diameter of the pod. Seeds sonunvliat 
angular, roundish oblong, ])ale yellowish brown, finely punctured. 
Plant yellowish green, glabrous. 


* The Plate is E. B. 
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The absence of a crecpin" rhizome, the smaller flowers, and 
short thick pod, distinguish this from the last species, which has, 
moreover, the segments of the leaves usually narrower and less 
distinctly toothed. 

Marsh Yelloic Cress^ Annual Yellow Cress or Bocket, Marsh 
Nasturtium, Small Jayyed Water Badish. 

French, Cresson des Marais, 


SPECIES IV.— NASTURTIUM AMPHIBIUM. R Brcma. 

Plate CXXVIIL* 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ. etlToIv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. LT. LIT. Fig. 43()3. 

Aniioracia amphibia, KocIl^ Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v, p. 31. Hook. & Am. Brit 
FI. ed. viii. p. 28. 

Ilorijia ampiiibia, Bess, Gr. (k Godr. FI. de Fr. Vol. I. p. 126. 

Sisymbrium aiii})hibium, Lhm. Sm. Eng. Bot. No. 1840. 

Rootstock stolonilerous, bixt not creeping. Leaves elliptical 
or ohlanccolatc, usually toothed' or entire, more rarely pinnatitid. 
Petals about twice as long as the sepals, yellow. Pods ovoid or 
oblong, one half to one quarter the length of the pedicels ; valves 
■without a dorsal nerve ; style about equal to the width of the pod. 
Seeds in 2 rows in each cell of the pod. 

In damp places, especially by river sides, and in ditches. Rather 
rare, though found in most of the counties of England; its 
occurrence in Scotland is doubtful. 

England, Scotland ? Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Stem erect, 2 to 4 feet high, slightly branched. Leaves atte- 
nuated at the base, with the margin entire, serrated, or xvith pro- 
jecting teeth, and occasionally the leaves are pinnatifid, especially 
Avhen growing underwater; the base of the leaves is frequently 
semi-ampl(;xicaul, nith acute auricles. Flowers bright yellow, 
about inch across, with the sepals spreading. Fruit pedicels 
spreading horizontally or a little detlexed, from to inch long. 
Pods, including the styhg about inch long; the length of the 
valves not exeeediiig twice their breadth, and sometimes less. 
Seeds small, roundish oblong, somewhat angular, slightly com- 
pressed, reddish brown, punctured. Whole 2 >lant dark green, 
glabrous. 

This arid the last species have been separated f'-om the other 
jdauts of the genus on account of the jiod being a silicula rather 
than a siliqua; but the division is an unnatural one, and has no 


* TLc Pluto is Ji. 15. 1810, with pods added by Mr. J. 12. Sowerby. 
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such convenience to recommend it as that attending the division 
of the CrucifersB into Siliquosse and Siliculosae. 

Great Yellow Cress, Great Water Mocket or Madish^ 
Amphibiotis Yellow Cress. 

French, Cresson Amphibie. 

Section III.— SILICULOS^. 

Pruit a silicula, not more than three or four times as long as 
broad, ovoid or oblong, usually compressed, not divided by ivans- 
verse partitions, generally opening when ripe by two valves which 
sj)lit away from the replum, rarely indehiseent. 

Stjb-Section I. — LATISEPTiB. 

Pod eompresseu parallel to the replum, so that the latter lies 
in the greatest transverse diameter of the pod ; or not compressed, 
in which case tlic diamet(!r of the pod measured from edge^ to edge 
of the valves is not conspicuously less than that taken from the 
back of one to the back of the other. 

TiiiBE VII.— ALYSSmEAD. 

Cotyledons flat, gcmerally with the radicle lying along their 
edges on one side (accumbent). Pod short and broad, more or 
less compressed parallel to the replum, or slightly compressed at 
right angles to it, opening by 2 flat or convex valves. 

GENUS Xir.—O OOHLEARIA. Linn. 

Sepals short, somewhat spreading, equal at the base. Petals 
ecpial, entire, with short claws. I'ilaments without wings or teeth. 
Pod globular or ovoid; valves extremely convex, with or Avithout a 
dorsal nerve ; replum som(!times perforated; style short or elongated. 
Seeds fcAV or numerous, obovate or oblong, compressed, not winged, 
usually arranged in 2 rows in each cell of the pod. 

Glabrous herbs, with the flowers commonly white, arranged in 
corymbs or short racemes, which afterwards elongate. 

The generic name comes from cochleare, a spoon, from the form of the root leaves. 

Sub-Genus I. — AEMOllACIA. FI. der Welt. 

Valves without a dorsal nerve. 

French, Cranson, German, Meerreitig, 

The name of this genus is of Celtic origin, from ar, near, mor, tlic sea, rich, against; 
that is to say, a plant growing near the sea. 



Iteick Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. II. Tetr, Tab. XVTI. Fig. 4262. 

Amioracia rusticana, “ FI. der Wett.” Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 30. Hook & Am. 

Jirit. FI. ed. viii. p. 29. 

Kock Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. ii. p. 71. 

Roripa rusticana, Gr. & Godr. FI. de Fr. p. 127. 

Root perennial, tliickened, fleshy. Stem with numerous asccu fl- 
ing branches on tlie upper part. Ilaflical leaves sub-coriac^eous, on 
long stalks, oblong, crenate or serrate ; stem leaves on short stalks 
or sessile, elliptical or strap-shaped, the lower ones often pinnatifid, 
hut tlu'y sometimes resemble the uppermost ones in being only 
crenate or serrate. Pods (very rarely perfected) ovoid ; style very 
short. 

Py the sides of rivers, in ditches, and in waste places. Xot 
unfrecpient both in England and Scotland, but only where it has 
escaped from cultivation. 

[England, Scotland, Ireland]. Perennial. Spring, Summer. 

Rootstock thick and fleshy, appearing to he a continuation of 
the root, emitting sulhcrranean stolons. Stems erect, stout, tougli, 
striated, 2 to 3 feet high or even more, mucli branched in the upper 
part ; the branches ascending, erect, slender, the uppermost leafless, 
Piiulical leaves very large, often a foot or more long, ovate or 
oval-oblong, generally um'qual at the base; stem leaves much 
smalh^r and naiTowcr, attenuated towards the base. PloAvc'rs 
white, ^ inch across, iu a compound flat-topped panicle, each 
brancdi of which terminates in a small corymb. Petals about twice 
as lo]ig as the sepals, ;ind Avith them often persistent on the 
abortive pods. Pedicels ]; to ^ inch long. Pods about inch 
long, scarcely twice as long as broad ; valves very convex, Avithout 
a dorsal nerve. Seeds 8 to 12 in each cell of the pod, “oA'oid, 
smooth”! (fir. & Godr. El. do Er.). Plant dark green, glabrous. 

Horseradish. 

French, Cranson de Pyretagne, Moutarde des Allemand>s, Gran de Bretagne. 

German, J)cr Gcw'uhdiclie Mcerrettig. 

The long rough snail-eaten leaves of the Horseradish are not uncommonly seen 
on the banks of our rivers, but it is somewhat doubtful whether the jdant is a native 
of our island, or has escaped from some of the gardens where it is so commonly 
grown as a condiment to our national dish roast-beef. From ancient times it seems 


• The Plate is E. B. 2323. 


t I have never seen mature seeds. 
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to have been valued as a herb medicine, and in the days of Gerardo it was used at 
table, as we gather from his account of it. lie says : ‘‘ Jlorseradisli, for the most part, 
groweth and is planted in gardens, yet have I found it wild in sundrie places, as at 
Nantwich in Cheshire, in a place called the Milne Eye, as also at a small village near© 
London called llogsden, in the field next to a farme-house leading to Kingsland, where 
my very good friend Mr. Bredwel, practitioner in ])hisicke, a learned and diligent 
searcher of simples, and Mr. William Martin, one of the fellowshij) of Barbers Surgeons, 
my deare and lovinge friende, in company with him, found it and gave me knooledge 
of the place where it flourishes to this day.” He adds : “ Horseradish stamped with 
a little vinegar i)ut thereto is commonly used among the Germans for sauce to eat fish 
with and suchlike meats as we do mustard ; but this kind of sauce doth heat the 
stomach better, and causeth better digestion than mustard.” In the following century 
it was employed in England as a condiment ; for llobert Turner, in his “ British Phy- 
sician,” publislied 1 (187, after informing us that this herb is ‘‘ under the dominion of Mars, 
and is hot and dry in the third degree,” says it was eaten witli ‘^fish ” and “other meats” 
like mustard. Tlie wliole plant contains the essential oil to which its pungency is 
due, but it abounds chiefly in the root, which was formerly in great repute as a 
vermifuge for children. Gerarde and Coles both recommend it ; Boerhaave speaks 
highly of it in scurvy ; it is also said to have been useful in many chronic disorders, 
and was emjdoyed in dropsies and diseases of the kidneys. Thomas Bertholini alilrms 
that the juice of Horseradish dissolved a calculus of stony concretion that was taken 
out of the human body. An infusion of the root in cold milk makes one of the safest 
and best cosmetics. Eiuhofi' discovered that the acrimony of the Horseradish is 
owing to a volatile oil of a pale yellow colour, and which has the consistence of oil 
of cinnamon. The licpiid obtained from the root gives traces of sulphur by distillation. 
The tincture deposits crystals of sulphur, which are of a yellow colour, and when exposed 
to flame exhales a peculiar svdphuric odour; this is no doubt the case with all (cruci- 
ferous plants, which contain more or less traces of sulphur in their tissues. The res(nn- 
blance of the Horseradish root to that of the Monkshood (Aconitum Na})ellus) has often 
led to fatal mistakes. The root of the Aconite is much darker than that of Horse- 
radish, and is more given to produce fibrillm and secondary rootlets. 

Sub-Genus II. — EU-COCHLEAMA, 

Valves reticulated, with a dorsal nerve. 

SPECIES IL— COCHLEARIA POLYMORPHA.* 

Plates CXXX. CXXXI. CXXXII. 

Root slender. Stem with a few spreading or ascending branches 
at the top. Leaves fleshy ; the radical ones on long stalks, reni- 
form or roundish, cordate at the base, margin entire or slightly 
crenate; stem leaves angular or toothed; the uppermost sessile, 
sub-rhomboidal or oblong, semi-amplexicaul. Pods globular or 

* I have given this species the name of Polymorpha, as several Liuusean species 
are combined under it. 
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ovoid, convex above and beneath, more or less acute at tlie apex, 
slightly compressed horizontally; valves more or less distinctly 
reticulated; roplum not twice as long as broad; style not one- 
fourth the length of the pod. 

Scb-Spkcies I. — Cochlearia ofQcinalis. TAnn. 

I>T.ATE CXXX.» 

O. officinalis, ReAch. Ic. FI. Germ, et Kelv. Vol. IT. Tetr. Tab. XYI. Fig. 4200. 

C. officinalis, var. a. Hook, ct Am. Brit. 1^1. ed. viii. j». 29. 

lladical leaves roundish or renifovm, deeply cordate at the 
base, and generally entire ; stem leaves sessile, amplcxicaul (except 
the lower ones xvhich are shortly stalked), angulated, with a few 
large teeth or lobes, or rarely entire. Pod sub-globular, rounded 
at the base, slightly and abruptly pointed at the apex. 

On muddy shores, and rocks by the sea. Common both in 
England and Scotland, but apparently more frequent in the latter 
country. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. P)iennial or Pcrcmnial. 

Spring, Summer. 

Eootstock generally slender, but in old plants freqiTontly as 
thick as a man’s finger, producing a tuft of radical leaves Avhich 
generally soon decay, and numerous ascending or decumbent stems 
which are angular, fieshy, and brittle, (5 inches to 2 feet long, wit h 
a few short spreading branches in the upjier part, lladical leaves 
on long stalks, ^ inch to 2 inches in diameter, roundish-reniform, 
or roundish-deltoid in outline ; lower stem leaves generally resem- 
bling the radical ones, but on shorter stalks, the greater number 
of them sessile, and the upjiermost quite amplcxicaul, generally 
more or less angulated or toothed, Avith a tendency to become 
rhomboidal ; all thick and fleshy. EloAA crs AA'hite, sometimes tinged 
with purple, to | inch across. Petals betAveen tAvice and thrice as 
long as the sepals. Pediciels about -4- inch long, ascending or spi’cad- 
ing. Pod 8 to inch long, globular, slightly pointed at the apex ; 
valves very convex, Avith a dorsal nei’A C and a few ])roniinent veins ; 
style very short. Seeds shortly obovate, flat, deeply punctured, 
brown, usually 4 in each cell, but sometimes 6. Whole plant deep 
green, glabrous. 

Common Scurry- Grass. 

French, Crarison Officinalj Herhe aux Cuillers. 

German, Das Gehrduchliche Loffelhrauty Liiffhlkresse, JScharhockshell. 

T>ike C. Armoracia, the whole of this plant abounds in a pungent oil, obtainable 
by distillation. When fresh it has a peculiar smell, es])ecially wlien bruised, and a 


The Plate is E. B. r)51, unaltered. 
2 B 
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kiod of acrid, bitter taste, which it loses by drying, but which it imparts to water or 
alcohol. To the presence of this oil are attributed the well-known antiscorbutic 
properties of the herb : they are more probably due to its mineral constituents. 
Possibly these virtues have been exaggerated, for although the leaves form a very whole- 
some salad in the spring, they are not better than those of many other plants, such as 
the Water-Cress, (fee. On the Continent the essential oil has been applied in paralytic 
cases, and in this country it is said to have been used successfully for rheumatism. 
Found on most temperate and cold sea-coasts, the Scurvy-Grass was well known to our 
early navigators as a remedy for the ravages of scurvy, from which our ships crews 
suffered so terribly. Captain Cook made extensive use of this and other similar herbs 
in his expedition to the Southern Seas. The plant is reported to grow luxuriantly on 
the shores of the islands known as Tierra del Fuego, 

SuB-SrEcjEs II. — Cochlearia alpina. Wacson, 

Plate CXXXI.^ 

C. Groenlandica, S'm. Eng. Bot. Xo. 2403 (non TAmi."). 

C. officinalis, var. alpina, l>ah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 30. 

Radical leaves roundish or reniform, deeply cordate at the base, 
and entire or faintly crenated; stem leaves sessile, ainiilcxicaul 
(except the lower ones, which are shortly stalked), angulated, or 
3- to 5-lobcd. Pod rhomboid-ovoid, attenuated both at the base 
and apex. 

In wet places on mountains. Not unfrequent, occurring on the 
Welsh mountains, on those in the North of England, and. on most 
of the Scottish mountains. 

England, Scotland. Biennial or Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Extremely like C. officinalis, but usually much smaller, and 
with the leaves more angulatcd, sometimes even lobed, and the pod 
broadest in the middle and tapering towards each end, the length 
being considerably greater than the breadth. 

mountain Scurvy- Grass. 

Sub-Species III. — Cochlearia danica. Lirm. 

Plate CXXXII.f 

Edch. Ic. FI. Germ. etHelv. Vol. IT. Tetr. Tab. XVI. Fig. 4257. 

C. officinalis, var. y, Hook. & Arn. Brit. FI. cd. viii. p. 21). 

Radical leaves roundish, deeply cordate at the base, “ somewhat 
lobed” (Bab.) ; stem leaves mostly stalked, or the uppermost 
ones sessile and amplexicaul, 3- to 5-lobed, the lateral lobes divari- 

* The Plate is E. B. 2403, with pods added by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. 

+ The Plate is E. B. 600, unaltered. 
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cate in the lower leaves. Pod rhomboid-ovoid, attenuated both at 
the base and apex. 

On sandy and muddy seashores. Not uncommon. In the South 
of England it is certainly more plentiful than C. eu-officinalis ; but 
I have never seen it in Scotland, though I have often searched for 
it there. It is, however, reported from many of the counties on 
good authority. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual or Biennial. Spring. 

This plant is very closely allied to C. alpina, being aljout the 
same size, with the stems 3 to 9 inches long. The stem leaves, 
lioAvever, arc more angulatcd, often somewhat resemljling those of 
the Ivy, and a greater number of them stalked. The pod being ovoid, 
not globular, will ahvays distinguish it from C. officinalis. I can see 
no (iitference betw'een the root leaves of this plant and the last, 
though they arc sometimes said to bo hastate, probalily Irom the 
low^er stem leaves being mistaken for root leaves after the decay of 
the latter, as suggested by Dr. "Walker Arnolt. 

Ilaslale-lcaved Scurcy- G rass. 

SPECIES III.-COCHLEARIA ANGLICA. Linn. 

Plate OXXXIII.* 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Ilelv. Vol. 11. Tctr. Tab. XV 1. Fig. 4258. 

Boot slender. Stem with a few ascending branches at the 
top. Leaves fleshy ; the radical ones on long stalks, oblanccolate, 
oblong, oval, or ovate, attenuated or rai’ely rounded (but never 
cordate P) at the base, the margins entire or slightly Avaved ; stem 
IcaA'cs toothed or nearly entire ; the upper ones sessile, rhomboidal- 
oblong or strap-shaped, scmi-amplexicaul. Pod obovatc or oval, 
flattisli aboAa% convex beneath, slightly tapering towards the base, 
and generally obtuse at the apenx, much compia'ssed horizontally ; 
valves distinctly reticulated ; replum four to six times as long as 
broad; style about onc-fourtli the length of the pod. 

On muddy salt marshes, and between the stones of embank- 
ments by the sea, and especially on the shoi’cs of tidal rivers. 
Common in England, but ap 2 )ai'cntly very rare in Scotland, Avhere 
Dr. "VNhdker Arnott mentions it as groAving on the banks of the 
Cree, in "Wigtonshire. It has been reported from several other Scotch 

♦ Tlie rijite is drawn by Mr. J. E. hJowerby from a specimen gathered by the 
Thiimes side near Greenwich. 
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counties, but no specimens from Scotland have ever come under 
my notice. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial or Biennial. 

Spring and Early Summer. 

In general habit this species comes near C. oflBcinalis, but 
grows in denser tufts, witli more numerous, stiffer, and more erect 
stems, from 3 inches to 1 foot high. The radical leaves, although 
variable in form, are never, so far as I have seen, cordate at tlu? 
base ; usually they taper gradually into the footstalk, being very 
rarely abrupt ; the stem leaves are also longer and narrower. The 
flowers are considerably largc^r, being often inch across. The fruit 
pedicels are at first ascending, but when quite ripe are often spread- 
ing, or even slightly deflexed. The pod is much larger, being (without 
the style) from | to ^ inch long, and more flattened at right angles 
to the replum ; the valves more strongly reticulated, and often so 
turgid that the fruit often becomes didymous, there being a great 
constriction in the pod at tlie narrow replum, when it is var. 
gemina of the ll('v. P. J. A. llort, who first noticed this plant near 
Chej)stoAv ; hut this form is also abundant in the Isle of Sheppey. 
Seeds ol)long-oval, reddish broAvn, ])un(;turcd, usually d' in each 
cell of the pod. The fruit of this plant really resembles that of 
the section Angustiseptas while the previous forms have the fruit of 
the Latiseptae. It is said sometimes to have the radical leaves cor- 
date at the base, and if so, it may possibly be only another sub-«necies 
of C. polymorpha. 

Long-leaved Scurvg-Grass. 

GENUS A" r.— DR ABA. Linn. 

Sepals short, somewhat spreading or erect, generally equal at 
tiu? base. Ik^tals equal, entire, notched or bifid, Avith short claws. 
Pi laments without wings or teeth. Pod oval, elliptical, or ohlong, 
much compressed paralhd to the replum, rarely ovoid and not 
compressed ; valves slightly (rarely extremely) convex, Avith a dorsal 
nerve, and frequently a dorsal furrow. Style short or elongated. 
Seeds few or numerous, oval, compressed, not winged, arranged in 
2 rows in each cell of the pod. 

Small herbs, often clothed wilh stellate pubescenec. Badical 
leaves generally in a rosette. Plowers white or yellow, rarely 
purjde, arranged in corymbs or short racemes, which generally 
afterwards elongate. 

French, Brave, German, HuTigerhlumcheru 

According to some authors, the name is derived from the word Apaftri, Arabian 
mustard ; according to Linnaeus, it comes from cpai^jrf (drabe), acrid, biting, from the 
taste of the leaves. 
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Sub-Gentjs I.— EROPHILA. D. Q, 

Petals bipartite. Seeds numerous. 

SrECIES L— DR ABA VERNA. Lirm. 

Plate OXXXIV. 

Scape leafless. Radical leaves oblanccolate, toothed or entire, 
hairy. Petals deeply (dovcn. Raceme elongating after flowering. 
Pedicels ascending-spreading, much longer than the pods. Pods 
ovoid, generally compressed. Style almost none. 

Common Whiiloio Grass or Cress, Nailwort. 

Frencli, Brave Printanwre, 

Among mediaeval herbalists there was a great discussion as to whether this plant 
or some allied speciihs was the true Whitlow Grass of the still more ancient herb doctors; 
but modern writers on Medical Botany liave slighted the plant and all impiiries respecting 
it. The leaves were cci-tainly used by old practitioners in the form of a poultice as an 
application to whitlows. 


Sub-Species I. — Draba eu-verna. 

Plate CXXXIV. Fig. L* 

D. verna, Reich, Tc. FI. Germ, et Ilelv. Vol. IL Teir. Tab. XII. Fig. 4234. 

Erophila vulgans, 1), C. Syst. Yol. II. p. 356. 

Erojihila glabrescens (?), hirtella, stenocarpa, and majuscula, Jord. Pug. PI. Nov. 
j)}). 10, 11 ; and Boreau, FI. du Centre de la Fr. ed. iii. Yol. II. p. 64, 

Pods oval-elliptical, twice or more times as long as broad, 
slightly narrowed towards each extremity but more so at the base, 
compressed. Seeds 20 to 40 in each cell of the pod. 

On wall tops and dry banks and rocks. Very common. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual or Biennial. Spring. 

No rootstock. Stems numerous, 1 to 8 inches high, erect or 
ascending, often curved at the base, slender, flexuous, generally 
simple. ^Radical leaves in a rosette, spreading, narrowed towards 
the base but not distinctly stalked, entire or with a few teeth on 
the edges. Elowers M'hite, ^ to ^ inch across. Petals obovate- 
ohlong, once and a half to thrice as long as the sepals, divided into 
2 lobes by a sinus extending rather more than half way down. 
Eruit pedicels ascending-sjn-eading, ^ to f inch long. Pod varying 


* The Fi‘»uni is E. B. 586. 
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in length, but always twice as long as broad and often three or 
four times as long, from about to f inch in length. Seeds very 
minute, reddish brown, oval, finely punctured. Plant greyish 
green, more or less thickly clothed with stcllatcly branched hairs. 

Mens. Jordan has described several distinct forms of this plant, 
which are enumerated above as synonyms ; but a comi)arison of 
authenticated specimens of these leads me to believe that they 
cannot be separated, with the exception of Eropbila glabrescens 
(Jordan), the pod of which is intermediate between that of typical 
I), eu-verna and D. brachycarpa; but the liabit of E. glabrescens 
agrees better with tliat of D. cu-verna, and it seems preferable to 
refer it to that sub-species until continued cultivation has proved it 
to belong to one or tlie other, or that tliese two arc merely varieties, 
and E. glabrescens the connecting link betAveen them. I have 
found a plant, apparently identical with E. glabrescens, by the side 
of the T1 lames above ilichmond. 

Sub-Species? II.— Draba brachycarpa. (sub Erophila). 

Plate CXXXIV. Kic. 2 * 

D. jirsecox, Reich. Ic, FI. Germ, et IIclv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. XII. Fig. 4233 (‘‘non Stev.^' 

Jord.y 

D. verna, var. /3, Koch^ Syn. FI. Germ. ctHelv. ed. ii. p. 70. 

Pods roundish ovate or sub-orbicular, once and a quarter to 
once and a half as long as broad, scarcely narrowed towards the 
base, and obtuse at the apex, compressed. Seeds 12 to 20 in each 
cell of the pod. 

On walls, etc., in Yorkshire, and probably elsewhere. 

England. Annual or Eicnnial. Spring. 

This plant ditl’ers very little from the last except in the pod, 
but it seldom attains so great a size, being rarely more than 
3 inches. The style is more distinct, and the leavi^s arc more 
attenuated towards tin; apex ; tin; fruiting pedicels closer together, 
and more spreading. Pods from | to \ inch long, and not nearly 
twice as long as broad. Mons. Jordan says iliat six'eimens of 

D. praecox (Sten.) in De Candolh;’s Ilerliariurn do not belong to llu; 
present plant. There can be no doubt, however, that lleiehenbaeh’s 
figure under that name represents D. brachycarpa, a name Avhich is 
here retained on account of the uncertainty attached to E. jineeox. 
It is very possible that this plant may be merely a variety of 

E. cu-verna. 

Common JFJdtlow Grass. 


* Drawn for tlic jjresent edition by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. Tiie .specimen i.s from 
Y orkhliij-i;. 
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Sub-Species ITT.— Draba inflata. Wafsm . 

Plate CXXXIV. Pig. 3.* 

D. verna, var. /?, Hook. & Arn. Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 30. 

Pods oval - ovoid, about twice as long as broad, not com- 
pressed, narrowed in a regular curve towards tbc base and the 
ajicx ; valves convex. Seeds 20 to 40 in each cell of the pod. 

On rocks and rocky debris on Stuicb-an-Loeban, close to Ben 
Lawers, Perthshire, on the north side of Loch-na-Gat. Mr. Baker 
mciitious a plant near Thirsk which he believes to be the same as 
the Ben Law’ers plant. 

England ? Scotland. Annual or Biennial. Summer (in the 
Perthshire locality). 

The remarkably inflated pods of this form distinguish it from 
the two preceding. It approaches nearest to tlie Erojihila 
glabrescens of J ordan, but the pods are smaller, being about { inch 
long, as well as sw'ollen, the petals less deeply bifid, and the seeds 
pahu’ and yidlowish brown. The stems are from 3 to G inches higli, 
and nearly glabrous excc'pt towards flic base. 

Seeds of this plant, brought from Ben Lawers in 1851, were 
sown in Mr. "W'atson’s garden, and the plant has been there main- 
tained in cultivation to the ])rcsent time without showing any 
alt(>ration in the shape of the ])ods, in this agreeing with the 
observations of Sir William Hooker. 

Sub-Genus II. — EU-DBABA. Gr. & Godr. 

Petals entire or only slightly notched. Seeds numerous. 

SPECIES II.— DRABA MURALIS. Linn. 

Plate C’XXXV.t 

Reich. Tc. FI. Germ, et llelv. A^ol. 11. Tctr. Tab. XII. Fig. 4235. 

Stem branched, with rather distant leaves, pubescent except at 
the summit. Radical leaves obovate or oblanccolate ; stem leaves 
ovate, amiilexicaul ; all sharply toothed (especially those on the 
stem) and hairy. Petals entire, rounded at the apex. Raceme 
elongating much after flow^ering. Pedicels spreading, nearly twice 
as long as the pods. Pods elliptical, compressed, not twisted. 
Style, almost none. 


* Drawn from a Ben Lawers specimen by Mr, J. K Sowerby. 
t The l^late is E. B. unaltered. 
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On rocks in the West of England. Rare. Reported from the 
counties of Somerset, Stafford, Montgomery, Westmoreland ; but I 
have only seen specimens from Malham, Yorkshire; and from 
Matlock, Derbyshire. Naturalized at Comely Green, near Edin- 
burgh; and at Eorfar. It occurs also in Ireland, at Blarney 
Castle. 

England, [Scotland,] Ireland. Annual or Biennial ? Spring. 

No rootstock. Stem solitary, erect, 4> to 12 inches high, with a 
few ascending branches. Radical leaves forming a rosette^, obovate 
or oblanceolate, narrowed at tlie l)ase l)ut scarcely stalked, gene- 
rally toothed; stem leaves (except the lowest) aniplcxicaul, with 
triangular auricles, and coarsely serrate. Flowers in a short raceme, 
white, about across. Sepals oblong, purplisli, Avith a few 

hairs or glabrous. Petals narrow, entire, "twice as long as the 
sepals. Fruit pedicels ^ to | inch long. Pods about | inch long, 
about three times as long as broad. Seeds G or 8 in each cell, very 
minute, oval, compressed, finely punctured. Plant greyish green ; 
the leaves aaRIi scattered, simple and stellate hairs ; loAver part of 
the stem densely clothed Avith stellate hairs, Avhich become more 
remote towards the top, until the axis of the raceme and peduncles 
are glabrous. 

Wall Whitlow Grass, Speediccll-leaved Whitlow Grass. 


French, Drava des Murs, 


SPECIES III.-DRABA IN CANA. Linn. 

Plate CXXXVI.* 

Reich. Tc. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. IL Tetr. Tab. XIV. Fig. 4249. 

Stem branched, AAuth rather distant leaves, densely pubescent. 
Radical leaves elliptical or oblanceolate ; stem leaves sessile, scarcely 
at all amplexicaul, elliptical, lancc^olate, or ovate ; all hairy and 
ciliated, generally with a few vei’y prominent serratures or small 
projecting lobes. Petals slightly notched at the apex. Raceme 
elongating much after floAvering. Pedicels ascending, erect, shorter 
than the pods. Pods elliptical or linear-elliptical, compressed, 
twisted on their axis when mature, glabrous, or rarely with stellate 
hairs ; style almost none ; stigma not distinctly notched. 

On rocks and mountainous districts, and on sandy moors near 
the sea in the North of Scotland. It occurs on the Welsh, Derby- 


The Plate is R B. 388, with a small form added by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. 
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sliire, Yorkshire mountains, and those of the Lake district, and is 
plentiful on most of the higher Scotch mountains, as far north as 
Orkney and Shetland. It is abundant on the dry waste flat called 
Morich IMore, near Tain, lloss-shire, nearly on the level of the 
sea, but is very small in that locality. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial or Piennial. 

Summer, Autumn. 

Pihizome slender, woody, generally branched, producing rosettes 
of spreading leaves, some of Avhich are barren. Stem from the 
C(mtre of a rosette, 3 inches to 2 feet high, with ascending or 
spreading branches in large specimens. Iladical leaves narrowed 
at the base, but scarcelv stalked, generallv with a few short 
nari’owly triangular projecting lobes ; stem leaves rounded at the 
base, generally broader than the radical leaves, which are usually 
decayed by the time the pods begin to form ; the uppermost, Avliich 
are the broadest, having sometimes short aui’icles. Flowers white, 
about I inch across. Petals rather more than twice as long as the 
sepals, obovatc with a small notch at the apex so as to be obcordatc. 
Fruit pedicels -jV to ^ inch long. Pods j: to i incli long, twice and a 
half to six times as long as broad, usually making one complete turn 
upon its own axis, but sometimes only half a turn ; style scarcely 
longer than broad. Seeds very numerous, pale reddish brown, 
ovate, scarct'ly compressed, very finely punctured. AVhole plant 
greyish or whitish green ; the leaves more or less covered with 
stc'llatc and sim])le hairs, and ciliated at the edges. Stem and 
axis of the raceme and pedicels while, on account of the close 
covering of short hairs. 

The form w ith stellate hairs on the pods, D. confusa (Ehrh. non 
Heich.), appears to be scarce in Britain, as the only specimen I have 
seen of it is one from the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, labelled 
“ Clova, Forfar. Dr. Balfour, 181G.” 

Hoary IVhillow Grass, IVoolhj IVhltloio Grass, Tioisted-podded 

IF hit low Gnfss. 

French, Ih'ave Blauclidtre. 


SPECIES IV.— DR ABA RUPESTRIS. K Brown. 

Plate CXXXVII * 

D. hirta, Sni. Eng. Bot. No. 1388 (non Linn.). 

Stem simple, leafless or with a single leaf, hispid. Radical 
leaves narrowly elliptical- or strapshaped - oblanceolate ; stem 

* The Plate is E. B. 1338. In the first issue of this Edition the pods were re- 
presented too short and broad, and had the hairs omitted. The Plate is now correct. 
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leaf (if present) ovate - lanceolate, sessile ; all hairy and ciliated, 
generally tnitire. Petals slightly notched at the apex, llaceme 
elongating only a little after flowering. Pedicels erect, shorter 
than the pods. Pods elliptical or oval-elliptieal, (ronipiH'Ssed, not 
twisted on their axis, ivith scattered forked hairs; stylo none; 
stigma distinctly notched. 

On damp rocks on high mountains. Very rare. It grows on 
Pen Lawers, near the summit, and was found hy the late Pr. 
Graham on Catjaghiamman, near Killin, Perthsliire. It has bc'cn 
also gathered on Cainigorm, at the junction of the counties of 
Aberdeen, Moray, and Inverness, and on Ben Hope in Sutherland. 
A specimen in tlic llookerian IIer1)arium is labelled “ Ingle- 
borough ” in the handwriting of Sir "William J. Hooker. 

Scotland, England? Pci’ennial. Summer. 

This species bears some resemblance to small specimens of 
P. incana; but the rootstodc is much more branched, and ])rodne('s 
a greater number of barren tufts of leaves, Avbich are also less ])er- 
feetly dis])Osed in rosettes, from the internodc's being usual ly a 
little more devedoped. The leaves are generally much narrower, 
less hairy on the surfaces, and more distinctly ciliated. The stem 
is generally bare of leaves, and scarcely over has mor(5 than one, 
and the hairs on the stem and pedicels are more distant, and on the 
latter much longer. The flowers are lower, white; the sepal.'' 
narrower, and almost glalwous; and tlu^ petals arc not quite so loin 
as in P. incana; the fruiting raceme is also less elongated, the pod: 
never twisted, and ahvays with stellate pubeseenee u])on them 
Emit pedicels about g inch long. Pods about } inch long, twie 
or thrice as long as broad. The seeds are very similar to thos 
of P. incana, but smaller. 

Modi WTiillow Grass. 

French, Drave des llochers. 


SPECIES V.— DR ABA AIZOIDES. Lmn. 

Plate CXXXVI]!.’' 

Rdch. Ic. FL Germ, et Helv. Vol. II. Tetr, Tab. XV. Fig. 4254. 

Stom simple, leafless, glabrous. Radical leaves rigid, linear 
strap-shaped, pointed, keeled, entire, with cartilaginous poi 


* In the Plate E. B. 1271 the leaves were not sufficiently spreading, and the ! 
were obliterated in transferring the plate to the stone. A new Plate has now 
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tcraiinating in bristles at the edges, but the surfaces glabrous. 
Petals very faintly notched at the apex. Raceme elongating a 
little after flowering. Pedicels spreading, conspicuously longer 
than the pods. Pods elliptical-lanceolate, compressed, not twisted; 
style as long as the diameter of the pod. 

V(^ry rare. On roeks at Pennard Castle, and at the Worm’s 
Ilead, (jilamorganshire. 

England. Perennial. Spring. 

Rhizome slender, branching, producing dense cushion-like tufts. 
Iieav(‘S spreading in very compact rosettes, much narrower and 
more rigid than in any other Rritish speei(!S of this genus. Stems 
2 to 0 inches high. PloAvers bright yelloAr, | inch acrop. Pruit 
pedictds j to J inch long. Pod, cxclu-siA’c of style, :J: to ^ inch long, 
rather more than twice as long as broad, acute at the apex, and 
terminated by tlic long straight style. Seeds about 10 or 12 in 
each cell of the pod, yellowisii brown, larger than those of any of 
the other Briiish species of Draba, being about xV inch long. 
Leaves dark green, somewhat shining. 

The leaves of this plant remain for a long time after they 
Avitlior, so that the rosette is surround('d by numerous rows of 
dead leaves, giving to the old stems somewhat the appearance of a 
bottle-brush. 

Sea-yreeu IVhitlow Grass, Yallow A.lpine JJ^hitlow Grass. 

French, Drave^ Faux Aizoon, 


GENUS NVI.—A L Y S S U M. Idnn. 

Sepals short, croct, or somewhat spreading, equal at the base. 
Petals equal, entire, notehed or bifid, with short claws, lilanicnts 
or some of them very often with wings or appendages. Pod 
roundish, oboA’atc, oval, elliptical or rhomboidal, compressed paiallcl 
to the replum ; A'alves llattisb, convex, or coua'cx in the centio 
onlv, often without a dorsal nerve; style short or elongated. Seeds 
2 to 10, oval, compressed. 

Branched herbs or undershrubs, generally thickly covered with 
stellate or (more rarely) simple hairs. Leaves generally narrow, 
entire. PloAvers white or yellow, arranged in corymbs or short 
racemes, Avhich generally aftcrAA'ards elongate. 

The inline of this genus is dcriveil from the Greek words a, neg.ative, and \v<r(ra 
(lussa), canine madness, because it was supposed to be a cure for inadnes.s. 
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Sub-Genus I.-EU-ALYSSUM. 

Petals small, entire, or slightly notched. Filaments, or at least 
some of them, winged or tog^thed. Pod lenticular. Cells 2- or 
1-seeded. 


SPECIES L—ALYS SUM CALYCINUM. Unn.- 
Plate CXXXIX.* 

Jleich. Ic. Pl. Germ, et Ilelv. Vol. II. Telr. Tab. XVIII. Fig. 4269. 

Whole plant covered witli stellate hairs. Calyx persistent. 
Petals strap-shaped, truncate, or slightly notched at the apex. 
Filaments not winged, hut the shorter ones with 2 long setaceous 
processes at the base. Pod sub-orbicular, notclicd at the apex ; 
style not exceeding the depth of the notch ; valves convex in the 
centre, depressed all round the margin, without a dorsal nerve. 
Raceme much elongated in fruit. Pedicels patent-ascending, about 
equal to the pods. 

In clover and grass fields and ploughed land. Rather rare, and 
probably introduced with Continental seed. In England it has 
occurred in the counties of Devon, Hants, Herts, Essex, Norfolk, 
Cambridge, Lcic(;ster, and York. In Scotland, near St. BosavcIIs, 
Roxburghshire; Dirleton, Haddington; Petty cur and Queensferry, 
Fife ; and near Arbroath, Forfarshire. 

[England, Scotland]. Annual. Summer. 

Stem almost ivoody, dividing near the base into numerous nearly 
simple branches 3 to 9 inches long. Leaves scattered on the stem, 
sessile, oblanccolate or strai)-shaped, and attenuated at tlic base. 
Flowers about | inch across. Sepals erect, covered with stellate 
down, and having long woolly hairs at the summit remaining until 
the fruit is ripe. Petals erect, about twi(!e as long as the sepals, 
very narrow, pale ochreous yellow, turning Avliitc and remaining in 
a faded condition until the ])od is nearly full-sized, but not so per- 
sistent as the sepals. Filaments all slender, the two short ones 
each with a pair of appendages resembling barren filaments spring- 
ing from their bases, and about half their length. Pedicels ]. to 
J inch long. Pods dotted Avith stellate pubescence, about ^ inch 
long, nearly circular, or very shortly ovate, with a broad shallow 
notch at the tip. Seeds 1 or 2 in each cell, obovate, reddish brown. 


Tlie Plate is E. K S. 2853, unaliered. 
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punctured, surrounded by a pale narrow wing. Plant having a 
greyish or whitish tint from the close white stellate pubescence. 

Calycine Alyssumy Large-calyxed Madwort. 

French, Alysson d, Calices Fersistam. German, Kelch/ruchtiges ScMldkrmU. 


Sub-Genus II. — LOBULAPIA. Desv. 

Petals obovate, entire. Pilaments without appendages. Pod 
ovoid, compressed. Cells 1- to 6-seeded. 

SPECIES II.— ALYSSUM MARITIMUM. Lamarck, 

Plate CXL.* 

Koniga inaritima, Reich. Ic. FI. Germ. ctHelv. Vol. IT. Tetr, Tab. XVIIL Fig. 42GG. 
Alyssum inaritimum, Sm. Eng. Bot. No. 1729 ; and Brit. FI. Yol. III. p. 1G2. Befiiih, 
Handbook Brit. FI. p. 91. Or. k Godr. FI. de Fr. Yol. I. p. 118. 

Lobularia maritima, Desv. Journ. Bot. Yol. III. p. 1G2. Koch^ Syn. FJ. Germ, et Helv. 
ed. ii. p. G5. 

Koniga maritima, R. Brown, Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 29. Hook, k Am. Brit. 
FI. ed. viii. p. 30. 

Glyce maritima, Lindley, Syn. Brit. FI. p. 26. 

Whole plant covered with adpressed bipartite hairs, resembling 
simple hairs attached by their middle. Calyx not persistent. 
Petals spatulate, with a sub-orbicular entire limb. Filaments all 
without wings or processes. Pod globular-ovoid, a little attenuated 
towards the base, acute at the tip ; style about a quarter as long 
as the pod; valves slightly convex, with a dorsal nerve. Kacemc 
slightly elongated in fruit. Pedicels spreading, twice or thrice the 
length of the pod. 

On walls and waste places near the sea, but only where it has 
escaped from cultivation. I have seen specimens from Budleigh 
Salterton, Boweysand, and Stonchouse, Devonshire ; Weston-super- 
Mare, Somerset ; Folkestone, Kent ; Felixtovve, Suffolk ; Darsley, 
Gloucester; Montrose Links, Forfarshire; and it has been also 
reported from several other places. 

[England, Scotland]. Annual or Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Stem almost woody, dividing near the base into several 
brandies, which arc again branched, and from 4 to 12 inches long. 
Leaves scattered on the stem, sub-sessile, narrowly elliptical or 


* Th.i riate is E. B. 1729, unaltered. 
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strap-sliaped, attenuated towards tlie base, and more abruptly so 
toM^ards the tip. Flowers white, about inch across. St'pals 
deciduous, slightly spreading, with adpressed hairs similar to those of 
the rest of the plant throughout. Petals nearly twice as long as the 
sepals, with a large n('arly circular spreading limb. Pedicels to 
s inch long. Pod, without the style, about -,V long, vhoiu- 
hoidal, roundish, with the valves slightly convex. Seeds 1 in eadi 
cell, roundish-ovate, compressed, pale reddish hrown, very linedy 
punctured, surrounded by a white membranous Aving. Plant 
greyish green, the young leaves and shoots silky in appearance 
from the white adpressed hairs. 

Sweet uiJijssnm, Seaside Ahissam. 

French, Alyssan Maritbm. German, Meerstand's SchildkrauL 


Tkibe VIII.— CAMELlNEJil. 

Cotyledons flat (/. e. bent over close to the base), with the radicle 
lying on the back of one of them (incumbemt) ; or bent over in 
tlie middle, the lower portion being in the same line as tin; radicle, 
the upper lying against the radicle, which is on the back of oiic 
of them. Pod short and broad, more or less compr(>ssed parallel 
to the replum, or slightly compressed contrary to it, opening by 
2 convex valves. 

GENUS XVIL—0 AMELINA. Cra^itz. 

Sepals short, erect, nearly equal at the base. Petals equal, 
entire, Avith short claAvs. Eilaments Avithout Avings or a])][)cndages. 
Pods obovate or turbinate, slightly compi’essed parallel to the 
replum. Valves with a dorsal nerve, and very convex in tin; 
middle, depressed round the margins, abvu])tly terminated hy a 
linear-acute point, which is applied to the base of the long per- 
sistent style. Seeds numerous, in t\v^o roAVS, oblong-ovoid, not 
AAunged. Embryo Avith the cotyledons folded over at the base, 
where they are joined to the radicle. 

Erect annAial herbs, glabrous or clothed Avith forked pube- 
scence. Upper stem leaves sagittate at the base, with acute 
divaricate auricles. 

This generic name is derived from the Creek words xo/»“ {cJiamai), on the ground, 
and Xo’oy {linon), flax, that is to say, dwarf flax, to which it bears resemblance. 
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SPECIES L-C AMELIN A SATIVA. CrwrUz. 

Plates CXLL CXLII. 

Myagrum sativum, Linn. 

Pod obovate, margined ; valves very convex. 

Sub-Species I.—Camelina eu-sativa. 

Plate CXLT.* 

C. sativa, IleAcli. To. FI. Gorm. et Helv. Vol. IT. Tetr. Tab. XXTV. Fig. 4292. 

‘‘C. nuicrorarjKi, //c?c7<,. Tc. FI. Gorm. ot Helv. Vol. II. Tab. XX II. Fig. 4294,/ 

G. sativa, Frias, IMaiit. III. ]>. 72. Gr. k Godr. FI. do Fr. Vul. I. ]>. 139. Horeaii, Fi. 

du Ctaitro dc la Fr. ihI. iii. Vol. II. p. 62. Coss. k Germ. FI. dos Environs de IViri.s, 

ed. ii. p. 124. Godr. FJ. d(i Lorr. ed. ii. Vol. I. p. 70. 

Alyssum sativum, Sm. Eng. Hot. No. 1254. 

Pods obeonical-oliovate, rounded at the apex; valves hard, 
brittle, with a well-inark(>d dorsal nerve. 

In flax fields, etc. Occasionally found throughout Britain, 
hut cannot even claim to be a naturalized plant, being introduci'd 
with foreign seed, and not having permanently established itself 
in. any one locality. 

[England, Scotland]. Annual. Summer. 

Stem erect, 1 to 2-^- feet high, branelu'd in the upper part. 
Lower leaves oblanceolate, attenuated at tlu' base; upper leavi's 
sub-amplexicaul, lanceolate or narrowly eliijitical ; tlie base 
produced into two short acute auricles, the apex acute; the 
margin nearly entire, slightly toothed, or rarely piuuatitid. 
E'lowers -J- inch across, yellow. Sepals glabrous, with a mem- 
branous margin; petals one-half longer than the sepals, erect, 
sjiatulate ; raceme much elongated in fruit ; pedicels ascending, 
inch to 1 inch long. Pods about f inch long exclusive of the 
style, which is about eipial in length to half the greatest Avidlh of 
the pod, pale yellowish olive-colour Avlum ripe ; valves reticulated, 
very convex cxci'])t round the margins, Avherc the tAvo valvi's arc 
parallel to each other, so that the pod looks as if it A\ erc sur- 
rounded by a Aving. Seeds numerous, small, slightly roughened, 
pale yelloAvish broAAn. Plant glabrous, or slightly hairy AA'ith 
forked hairs. Professor Bahington says that he lias not seen 
C. sativa (Pries) in Britain, but I possess specimens collected at 
Sandhutton, north-Avest Yorkshire, by ]\Er. Poggitt; and although 
the figure in English Botany, No. 125 1, is not characteristic, it 


* The Plate is E. B. 1254, with pod added by Mr. J. E. Sowerby from a Yorkshire 
exam})l6. 
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inust be referred to the present plant on aceount of the shape 
of the pods. It was taken from a specimen found in Lakcnheath 
field, by Wangford, Suffolk. 

Cultivated Gold of Pleasure. 

Frencli, CamUine Cultivce. German, Gehauter Leindott&r, 

The specific name of this plant signifies sat, or cultivated ; and it is said that the 
common name Gold of Pleasure bears ironical reference to the disappointment of its 
first cultivators, who found their investment about as profitable as “gold” spent on 
“pleasure” usually proves. Jt has long been cultivated in Germany and Prance for 
the sake of its seeds, and it has lately been introduced here with the same object, but 
with no great results. The seeds yield an oil which soon turns rancid, and does not 
burn well ; it is chiefly used by soap-makers. The cake left after the oil is exjiressed 
lias been used as food for cattle like linseed-cake, but is very inferior to it. Birds are 
fond of the seeds, and domestic poultry, such as geese, fatten quickly on them. 

Sub-Species II. — Camelina fOBtida. Fries. 

Plate CXLII.* 

C. dentata, Feich, Ic. FI. Germ, et llelv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. XXIV. Fig. 4294. 

G. foetida, Bah. IMan. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 31. Fries, Maiit. III. j). 70. 6V. tk Godr. FI. 

deFr. Vol. I. p. 131. Godr. FI. deLorr. ed. ii. Vol. 1. j). 70. 

C. dentata, “ Pers.” Boreau, FI. du Centre de la Fr. ed. iii. V ol. II. p. G2. 

Pods obovate, truncate at tlie apex ; valves somewliat leathery, 
with a very indistinct dorsal nerve. 

In flax fields and on ballast bills. IVIore frequent than C. 
eu-sativa, but with no stronjjer claims to be considered as even a 
naturalized plant. 

[England, Scotland]. Annual. Summer. 

Very like C. eu-sativa, but having the fruiting raceme shorter; 
the pods shorter, broader, and less perfectly wedge-shaped in 
profile, dark olive when ripe, the valves dimpling on pressure 
without breaking, the dorsal nerve much less distinct. The seeds 
are also larger, darker, and more distinctly punctured ; the petals 
paler yellow, and the branches of the stem do not foi'm so distinctly 
a panicle when in fruit. The lower leaves arc often pinnatifid. 

Fetid Gold of Fleamre. 

French, Gameline Beniee. German, Gezdhnter Leindotier, 

GENUS XVIIL—S UBULARIA. Linn. 

Sepals short, spreading, equal at the base. Petals equal, 
entire, without distinct claws. Filaments without wings or 
appendages. Pods oval- or elliptical-ovoid, slightly compressed at 


Drawn by Mr. J. E Sowerby from a specimen collected at Virginia Water. 
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right angles to the plane of the replum, narrowed at the base so 
as almost to appear stalked ; valves witli a dorsal nerve, and very 
eonvex throughout ; stigma sessile. Seeds 2 to 6 in each cell of the 
pod, ovoid, compressed, not margined. Embryo with the cotyledons 
folded over on themselves above the base. 

A genus consisting of a single species, described below. 

The name of this genus is derived from subula, an awl, from the form of the 
leaves. 


SPECIES L—SUBULARIA AQUATICA. Linn, 

Plate CXLIII.* 

Reich. Tc. EL Germ. etHelv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. XI 1. Fig. 4233. 

Leaves all radical, awl-sliaped. 

On the gravelly bottoms of lakes in mountainous districts, 
growing completely under water. Carnarvonsliire and Anglcsea 
seem to be the only English localities. In Scotland it is more 
abundant, occurring in Loch Skew, Dumfries-shire ; Loch of 
Drum, near Aberdeen ; and in many of the Highland lakes as 
far north as lloss-shire and Sutherlandshii’e. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Eoot of numerous pure white fibres. Eadical leaves in tufts, 
1 to 21- inches long, tapering gradually from the base to the apex. 
Scapes 2 to 4 inches liigli, cxti’cmely short and almost hidden 
amongst the leavi's while in flower. Elowers few, white, about 
inch across. Eruiting raceme lax. Pedicels ascending, to f inch 
long. Pod about ^ inch long, with the breadth generally about 
half the length. Seeds yellowish brown, punctured. The embryo 
presents a diflercncc from that of the other Camelincfc, inasmuch 
as the cotyledons are not bout over dost* to the point where they 
join the radicle, but some distance above it, so that the lower part 
of the cotyledons is in a continuous line with the radicle, and it is 
only their upper portion which is folded over so as to bring the 
back of one of them against the radicle. Plant dull green, glabrous ; 
the leaves somewhat fleshy. 

Water Awlwort, Common or Aquatic Aiclvoort. 

French, Snhulalre AqncUique, 

This interesting little native ought to be in every aquatic garden. If planted in 
a pot of gravel with a little clay and sunk in a quiet pond it will grow readily, and 
then presents the curious phenomenon of a flower in full bloom under water. 


♦ The Plate is E. B. 732, with embryo added by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. 
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Sub-Section II. — ANGUSTISEPT.®. 

Pod compressed at right angles to the direction of the replum, 
so that the latter lies in the least transverse diameter of the pod, 
the width of which is much greater when measured from the back 
of one valve to the back of the other, than when taken from edge 
to edge, owing to the extreme convexity of the valves, which are 
often keeled or winged. 

Tribe IX.— TnLASPIDE^E. 

Cotyledons flat, ivith the radicle lying along their edges on one 
side (accumbent). Pod short and broad, compressed at right 
angles to the direction of the rcj)lum, generally opening by two 
convex valves, usually with a keel or wing down the central line 
of the back, or part furthest from the replum. 

GENUS XIZ—T H L A S P 1. Linn. 

Sepals sub-erect or spreading, equal at the base. Petals equal, 
entire or slightly notched. Eilaments without wings or appen- 
dages. Pods much compressed at right angles to the repluu), 
obovate, oblong-obovate, or orbicular ; apex emarginate, notched, or 
obcordate ; valves keeled down the back, the keel produced into a 
wing, most developed towards the apex ; style short or elongated. 
Seeds lenticular, not winged, 2 to 8 in each cell of the pod. 

Herbs, generally glabrous and glaucous. Radical leaves 
attenuated at the base; stem leaves hastate-sagittate, or cordate, 
amplexicaul. Elowers white, rose-coloured, or purple, in short 
racemes which afterwards elongate. 

The generic name is derived from 6\au} (thlao), to compress, to break, — in reference 
to the compressed seeds, according to some authors ; others give the derivation from the 
fact that the seeds were broken or compressed, and used like mustard. 

SPECIES I.— THLASPI ARVENSE. Lmn. 

Plate CXLIV.* 

Eeich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. V. Fig. 4181. 

No rootstock. Stem leaves hastate-sagittate at the base. Pods 
(including the wings) sub-orbicular, obcordate with a deep sinus at 


The Plate is E. B. 1659, unaltered. 
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the apex where the two lobes of the wings are contiguous or 
slightly overlapping at the tips ; wing gradually increasing in 
width from the base (where it begins abruptly) to the apex ; style 
extremely short, not nearly so long as the lobes of the wings. Seeds 
5 to 8 in each cell of the pod, irregularly ovoid-lenticular, with 
raised concentric ridges. 

A weed in cultivated fields. Rather rare, but generally distri- 
buted throughout Britain. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Stem erect or ascending, 1 to 2 feet high, simple or slightly 
branched. Lowest leaves oblanccolate or obovate, attenuated at 
the base so as to be almost stalked; the rest of tlui leaves oblong, 
lanceolate, or elliptical, produced at the base into 2 acute diverging 
auricles, the margins in all remotely toothed or entire. Elowers 
white, about inch across. Petals about half as long again as 
the sepals, spatulate, truncate, or faintly emarginate at the apex. 
Bruiting raceme long. Pedicels spreading, f to inch long. Pods 
nearly flat, f to | inch in diameter including the wing, or excluding 
it -I to I inch long by about f inch broad, so tliat were the pod not 
Avinged its shape would be oval or obovate-oblong ; wing with a 
fine marginal nerve running round the edge. Seeds very dark 
brownish black, punctured, and also Avith t or 5 concentric ridges 
on each face. Whole plant glabrous and slightly glaucous. 

Field Penny Cress, Hilhridatc Mustard. 

French, Tabouret des Champs. German, Feld-rfennighravi. 

When chewed the Penny Cress is slightly acrid, with somewhat of the odour and 
llavour of onion or garlic; and having been used in sauces, it was called by the general 
name Mustard. The name “ IMithridate” was prefixed to it because Mithridate, king of 
P<mtus, was a famous mediciner, who compounded poison-resisting draughts and gave 
them to himself. Many popular medicines have been named after this worthy. 


SPECIES IL—THL A SPI PERPOLIATUM. Linn. 

Plate CXLV.* 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, etllelv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. V. Fig. 4183. 

No rootstock. Stem leaves deeply cordate at the base. Pods 
(including the wings) deltoid-obovatc, obeordate, Avith a broad 
triangular sinus at the apex betAveen the two lobes of the wings j 


* The Plate is E. B. 2304, unaltered. 
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wing gradually increasing in width from a little above the base 
(where it commences insensibly) to the apex ; style short, not half 
as long as the apical lobes of the wing. Seeds 3 to 6 in each cell 
of the pod, ovoid, sub-compressed, without concentric ridges. 

In stony ground. Extremely local, being apparently confined 
to Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire. It occurs near Burford in the 
former county, and Bourton-on-the- Water, Naunton, Sapperton 
Tunnel, near Cirencester, and a few other places in the latter. 

England. Annual or Biennial. Spring. 

St(;m erect, simj)le or branclied at the base, 2 to 9 inches high. 
Iladical leaves in a rosette, spatulate, with a roundish oval or 
ovate lamina abru])tly contraetc'd into a footstalk ; stem leaves 
few, ovate or lanceolate-ovate, cordate, amplexicaul, with rounded 
contiguous lobes at the base ; all entire or denticulate. Elowers 
white, ^77 inch across. Petals nearly twice as long as the sepals, 
oblong, oblaneeolate, entire, and rounded at the a})ex. Eruiting 
raceme rather short, about equal in length to the rest of the stem. 
Eruit pedicels spreading horizontally, ^ to inch long. Pods 
flattish above, convex bcloiv, to ] inch long, and nearly as broad 
as long at the top including the wing, or exclusive of it I to ^ inch 
long, and were it not winged the shape would be shortly roundish 
ol)Ovate ; the wing with a stout marginal ncirvc running round the 
edge. Seeds pale orange-brown, finely punctured. AVholc plant 
glabrous and glaucous. 

This species is readily distinguished from the others of this 
genus by the large rounded approximate; auricl(;s of the stem leaves. 

T. eiTaticum (lord. Pug. Plant. Nov. p. 12) appears to bo 
scarcely entitled to bo ranked as a sub-specics. The Gloucestc;rshire 
plant is intermediate between specimens of T. peribliatum and 
T. erraticum (C. Martin, PI. de Lyon), having the pod of the 
former, the leaves and seeds of the latter form. 

Ferfoliate Fenny Cress, Ferfoliate-leaved Bastard Cress, 
Ferfoliate Shejjherd’s Furse. 

French, Tabouret Perfolie. 


SPECIES m.— THLASPI ALPESTRE. Linn. 

Plates CXLVI. CXLVII. CXLVIII. 

Rootstock slender, branched, woody, or none. Stem leaves 
cordate-sagittate at the base. Pods (including the wing) oblong- 
obovate, narrowed at the base, more or less deeply retuse at the 
apex ; wing gradually increasing in breadth from the base, where it 
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commences insensibly, to the apex ; stylo equal to or exceeding the 
apical lobes of the wing. Seeds 4 to 8 in each cell of the pod, oval, 
slightly compressed, without concentric ridges, 

Alpine Shepherd's Turse, Cornfield Penny Cress. 

French, Tabouret dea Alpea. German, Alpen r/ennighrauL 

Sub-Species I.— Thlaspi sylvestre. Jord, 

Plate CXLVI.* 

T. alpestre, Hdcli. Ic. FI. Germ, etllelv. Vol. TI. Tetr, Tab. V. Fig. 4184. 

T. sylvestre, J(yrd. Obs. PI. Nouv. Frag. 111. p. 9. Bureau^ FI. du Centre dela Ft. ed. iii. 

Vol. II. p. GO. 

T. al})(;stre, var. a, Bab, Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 31 ; and Bot. Gazette, VoL I. p. 4. 

Hock. & ArQi. Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 32. 

T. alpestre, Gr. & Godr, FI. dc Fr. Vol. I. p. 145. 

Raceme when the fruit is mature longer than the rest of the 
stem ; style about as long as the projecting apical lobes of the broad 
wing, which arc separated by a shallow triangular sinus. 

On rocks in a wood near Winch Bridge, Teesdale, and by 
the banks of the Allen, Thornhaugh, Northumberland; and also 
in Scotland, in Glen Isla, Clova. 

England, Scotland. Biennial or Perennial. Early Summer. 

Rootstock present only in perennial examples. Stems 6 to 15 
inches high, unbranched except at the very base. Radical leaves 
in a rosette, spatulate, abruptly contracted into a footstalk ; stem 
leaves sessile, arnjilexicaul, ovate or oblong-lanceolate, the base 
with 2 slightly acute auricles ; the margins of all entire or slightly 
toothed. Elowers sub-corymbose, white, often tinged Avith lilac, 
i inch across. Sepals gr('enish, bordered with white. Petals nar- 
rowly oblanceolate, rounded at the apex, rather more than twice 
as long as the sepals. Anthers dark violet. Eruiting raceme 
from 2 to 11 indues long. Pedicels spreading horizontally, x 
inek long. Pods slightly convex above, very convex below, about 
^ inch long by I inch broad, including the wing; exclusive of 
the wing, the shape of the pod is OA'^al-elliptical, narroAved at the 
base; wing with a very indistinct marginal nerve. Seeds reddish 
brown, finely punctured. Whole plant glabrous and glaucous. 

Short-styled Alpine Penny Cress. 


* Drawn from a Teesdale specimen by Mr. J. R Sowerby. 
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Sub-Species II. — Thlaspi OCCitanum. Jord. 

Plate CXLVIl.* 

T. occitanum, Jord. Obs. PI. Nouv. Frag. III. p. 12. 

T. alpestre, var. /I, llab. ]\Ian. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 32 ; and Bot. Gazette, Vol. I. p. 4. 

Hook. & Arn. Brit. FL ed. viii. p. 32. 

Raceme when the fruit is mature equal to or shorter than 
the rest of the stem. Style considerably longer than the pro- 
jecting apical lobes of the broad wings, which arc separated by 
a shallow triangular sinus. 

On limestone rocks at Malham, near Settle, Yorkshire, and at 
Llanrwst, North Wales. 

England. Biennial or Perennial. Summer. 

Usually a much smaller plant than the last, the stems rarely 
exceeding 6 or 10 inches, and branched higher up ; the petals 
shorter, not above twice as long as the sepals ; the fruiting rai^cme 
not exceeding 2 to 4 inches long; the pedicels closer together, 
shorter ; the pod with a more shallow sinus at the apex, and a 
style which is considerably longer than in T. sylvestre. 

The embryo in this plant has the radicle sometimes lying on the 
back of one of the cotyledons, instead of along their edges on one 
side, as is usually the case — one instance among many of the small 
value of this character among the CruciferEe. 

Long-styled Alpine Lenny Cress. 

Sub-Species III. — Thlaspi virens. Jord. 

Plate CXLV1II.+ 

T. virens, Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 32 ; and Bot. Gazette, Yol. T. p. A. Jord. 

Obs. PI. Nouv. Frag. III. p. 17. Gr.k Godr. FI. de Fr. VoL I. p. 145. Bweau^ 

FI. du Centre de la Fr. ed. iii. Yol. 11. p. Gl. 

T. calaminare, “ Lej.,’’ Crejnn^ Man. de la Flore de Belgique, p. 33, 

T. alpestre, var. y, Uooh & Arn. Brit. FL ed. viii. p. 32. 

T. alpestre, JSm. Eng. Bot. No. 81. 

Raceme when the fruit is mature equal to or shorter than the 
rest of the stem. Style much longer than the scarcely projecting 
lobes of the narrow wing, which are so little produced that the apex 
of the fruit is merely emarginate. 

On limestone rocks at Matlock Bath, Derbyshire. 

England. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Brawn from a Yorksliire specimen by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. 

The Plate is E. B. 81, with a pod added by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. 
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Tills plant resembles T. occitanum, but produces from the 
rootstock more numerous and almost always simple stems. The 
stem leaves are more numerous, closer together, and smaller ; the 
corymb larger ; the petals less tinged with lilac ; the sepals usually 
purplish ; and the pod truncate, emarginate at the apex, so that, 
though the style is not actually longer than in T. occitanum, it 
appears to be so ; wing narrow. The leaves are also rather less 
glaucous. 

Specimens of T. virens, authenticated by M. Jordan, from Mont 
Pilate differ from the Derbyshire plant in having the petals obovate 
instead of oblanceolate. 

Green Alpine Fenny Cress. 


GENUS XX.— Linn. 

Sepals nearly erect, equal at the base. Petals entire, with short 
claws, unequal, the two tliat point away from the stem much larger 
than the others. Pilaments without wings or appendages. Pods 
much compressed at right angles to the replum, ovate, oblong, or 
roundish, generally notched at the apex ; valves keeled down the 
back, the keel produced into a wing, which is most develojied 
towards the apex; style conspicuous or elongated. Seeds oval- 
lenticular, not winged, only 1 in each cell of the pod. 

Herbs or undershrubs, generally glabrous. Leaves rather 
narrow, entire or pinnatifid. Plowers white or purplish, in radiant 
corymbs, sometimes elongating into short racemes, but often 
remaining corymbose, even when the fruit is mature. 

The name of this genus comes from Iberia, where it was first found. The species 
still abound in Spain, which is the modern Iberia. 

SPECIES I— IBERIS A MAR A. Linn, 

Plate CXLTX.* 

Rdch. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv, Vol. TL Tctr. Tab. VII. Fig. 4197. 

stem herbaceous. Leaves oblanceolate or strapshaped-oblan- 
ceolate, generally toothed or pinnatifid. Pods in a sliort raceme, 
sub-orbicular, attenuated towards the apex ; wings of the valves 
extremely narrow towards the base, broader towards the apex, 
and terminating in acute lobes separated by a triangular sinus ; 
style a little longer than the lobes of the wing. 


• Drawn for the present edition by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. 
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A weed in cornfields and cultivated ground, on chalky soil. 
Well established in Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, and Cambridgeshire; it also occurs 
as a straggler in several other counties both in England and 
Scotland. 

England, [Scotland]. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Stem erect, 4 to 9 iuches high, corymboscly branched at the 
summit, and in luxuriant examples also from the base or through- 
out its whole extent. Leaves scattered along the stem, sessile, the 
lower ones narrowly wedge-shaped at the base, generally with 
a few projecting teeth or short lobes on each side. Flowers white 
tinged with pink or purple especially on the sepals, to | inch 
across. Petals obovate-S2)atulatc, the inner ones twice as long as 
the sepals, the outer ones (the two farthest from the axis) four times 
as long. Fruiting raceme ^ to 2 inches long, with spreading or 
divaricate pedicels about inch long. Pods about 5- inch long ; 
the wings narrow, except at the apex, where they terminate in 
2 triangular-acuminate lobes slightly inclining outwards at the 
extreme apex. Seeds reddish brown, slightly roughened. Leaves 
deep green, usually ciliated at the edges with short hairs. Stem 
generally with a pubescence of curled hairs arranged in lines. 
Pedicels with similar hairs on their uj)per side. 

Miter Candi/inft. 

French, Iberide Amere. German, Bittere Scldeifenhlnme^ Bmiernsenf. 

The cultivated Candytuft is familiar to every one in the most huniMo gardens. 
The seeds have a reputation in herbalists’ doses as bitter and violently purgative. It 
has, however, no very evident qualities to recommend it. 


GENm XXL—T EESDALIA. B. Brmon. 

Sepals spreading, equal at the base. Petals unequal, with the 
2 that point away from the stem larger than the others ; or equal, 
entire, wii.h short claws. Filaments with an ovate membranous 
basal scalelike appendage on the inside close to the base. Pods 
compressed at right angles to the replum, notched and obcordate 
at the apex, concave above, convex beneath, orbicular-oval or 
obovate ; valves keeled down the back, their keel produced into a 
narrow wing, which is most developed towards the apex ; style very 
short. Seeds 2 in each cell of the pod, roundish, very slightly 
compressed, not margined. 

Small, nearly glabrous annuals. Radical leaves numerous, in a 
rosette, deeply pinnatifid or sub-lyrate ; stem leaves few or none. 
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oblanceolate or elliptical, attenuated at the base, toothed or entire. 
Mowers white, in corymbs which afterwards elongate into racemes. 

This genus of plants was named after Mr. Kohert Teesdale, who was gardener at 
Castle Howard, and author of a Catalogue of Plants growing in that neighbourhood, 
which was published by the Linnaean Society in their “ Transactions.” 


SPECIES I.— TEESDALIA NUDICAULIS. B. Brawn. 

Plate CL.* 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. VI. Fig. 4189. 

T. Iberis, D. C. Syst. Vol. II. j). 392. Bureau, FI. du Centre delaFr. ed. hi. Vol. II. 

p. 59. 

Iberis nudicaulis, Linn. Sm. Eng. Bot. No. 327. 

Plowers radiant, with the 2 petals farthest from the axis larger 
than the others. Stamems G. 

On gravelly commons and waste places, and in hedge-banks. 
Not uncommon iir England, but rather rare in Scotland, except near 
Aberdeen ; the county of Moray and the neighbourhood of Glasgow 
being its northern limit, so far as is known. 

England, Scotland. Annual. Spring, Summer. 

Stem solitary, erect, or one erect in the middle and several 
ascending ones round it, 3 to 18 inches high. Radical leaves very 
numerous, spreading into a rosette, 1 to 2 inches long, oblanceolate, 
stalked, deeply pinnatilid with a few short rounded lobes projecting 
at right angles to the petiole, and a rather large terminal lobe which 
is often again divided into 3 smaller lobes. Stem leaves few, only 
produced on tlie lateral stems, the one from the centre of the rosette 
being leafless; lowest stem leaves similar to the radical ones, but 
less deeply pinnatifid ; upper ones oblanceolate, nearly or quite 
entire. Elowers about y./ inch across, white. Petals oblanceolate, 
the inner ones slightly exceeding the sepals, the outer ones twice as 
long. Eruiting raceme 2 to 9 inches long, with the pedicels -J to 
8 inch long, . sjweading or divaricate. Pod about -J inch long by 
I inch broad, slightly enlarged towards the apex, where it is obcor- 
date ; wing extremely narrow; style not half the length of the 
apical notcli. Seeds pale reddish broAvn, finely punctured. Plant 
deep greyish green, almost or quite glabrous. 

Shepherd's Cress. 

Frencli, Teesdedie IrregvMJere. German, KaJilstengelige Teesdalen, 


* The Plate is E. B. 327, with a pod added by Mr. J. E. Sowerhy. 
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GENUS A'XIL—'R UTOHINSIA. R. Eroicn. 

Sepals nearly erect, equal at the base. r{>tals c(jual, entire. 
Filaments lAdthout wings or appemdages. I’ocls compressed at 
right angles to the rejdum, flattish above, convex beneath, oval, 
seareely notched at the apex; valves keeled down the hack, hut 
not winged ; style almost none. Sc'cds 2 in each cell of the pod, 
oblong-ovoid, eomjn-cssed, not margined. 

Small, nearly glabrous annuals. Jladical leaves in a rosctic, 
hut decaying early ; stem leaves numerous, all deeply pinnatitid. 
Flowers small, white, disposed in corymbs which afterwards 
(dongate into short racemes. 

This genus of plants was natnod after Miss irutcliins, of r>('lfa-st, a lady whose naine 
is greatly regarded l>y b(>tani''ts, and who contributed largt'ly to the inlVu’ination given 
in tlie first edition of tlie “ English Botany” by Sir J. E. Smith, w^o acknowledges his 
<»bligations to her, especially as regards submarine plants. 


SPECIES l.-~HUTCHINSIA PETR^A. R. Jh'oum, 

Plate CLI.* 

leosdalia ])ctr{ea, Jii'ich, Ic. El. Germ, et TTelv. Vol. IT. Tclr. Tab. YT. Eig. 4100 . 
Lepidium jietrteum, Lliui. >Sm. Eng. l>ot. Ko. Hi. 

Felals scarcely longer than the se})als, ohlanceolate. Pod rounded 
at the base, obtuse, and very slightly notched at the apex. 

On limestone rocks, and on Avails in the West of England fi’om 
Somerset to Yorkshire; also naturalized on the Avails of Eltliam 
churchyard, in Kent. 

England. Annual. Spring. 

Stem branched, espeeially near the base, 1 to 3 inches high. 
Padical leaves stalked, almost ])innate, Avitli small elliptieal rather 
distant segments, tin; terminal one not larger than the othei's ; 
stem leaves similar, hut mueh shorter, sessile, and Avith the 
segments more evidently connected together. hMowers about 
72 ’,, inch across. Fruit pedicels spreading, to inch long. Pod 
about -j\j inch long by broad, very slightly attenuated 

towards the apex. Seeds pale reddish brown, finely ])unctured. 
Plant green, often AAdth a reddish tinge, clothed with short scattered 
hairs, those on the stem starlike. 

Rocli Hutching. 


* The Plate is K. 15. Ill, with a pod added hy Mr. J. E. Sowerby 
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Tribe X.— LEPIDINE^. 

Cotyledons flat, i. e. bent over close to the base, with the radicle 
lying on the back of one of them (incumbent), or bent over in the 
middle, the lower portion being in the same line as the radicle, tin; 
uj)pcr portion lying against the radicle, Avhich is on the hack of one 
of them. Pod short and broad, compress{;d at right angles to the 
direction of the replum, generally opening by 2 convex valves, Avith 
frequently aAAdng down the central line of the back or part farthest 
from the replum. 

GENUS XXIII.—C A P S E L L A. Munch, in D. C. 

Sepals nearly erect, equal at the base. Petals equal, entire, or 
none. Eilaments without Avings or appendages. Pods compressed 
at right angles to the rcplum, wedge-shaped, obovate, obcordato at 
the apex or elliptical-ovoid ; A'alves keeled but not Avinged ; style 
short. Seeds rather numerous, oblong-ovoid, not margined. A 
genus of Avhieh one of the speeii's (C. Bursa-pastoris) has the habit 
of Thlaspi, the others that of llutehinsia. 

The name of this genus is a diuuiiutive of capsala^ a capsule. 

SPEClEy L~-CAP SELLA BURSA-PASTORIS. JWi. 

Plate CLJJ.* 

Jhuch. ic. FI. Germ, ct ITolv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. XI. Fig. {2'2\K 

Thliu^pi Lursa^pastoris, Lulu. Siu. Fug. lM)t. Ko. 1 4 Sd. Or. aS: Godr. FI. de Fr. V ol. 1 . p. 147, 

stem leaves sessile, amph'xicaul, oblong-lanceolate, liastate- 
sagittate at the base. Pod nearly Hat, Avedge-shaped or obovate- 
wedgeshajK'd, truneate-cmargiiiate or obcordato at tlu‘ apex. 

Ill Avaste and eultivat(>d ground, and by roadsides. Very 
common throughout the Avholc of Britain. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Spring to Autumn. 

Stem erect, G inches to 2 feet high. Badic'al leaves in a rosette, 
oblanccolaie, varying from very deeply pinnatilid to quite entire ; 
st(;m leaves rather distant, variable in shape and outline, jiroduced 
at the base into tivo ratlu'r acute aurich's Avhieh are sometimes 
])arallel and sometimes divergent. Elowers corymbose, Avhite, about 
-jV iBch across. Petals oblanceolate, about half as long again as the 
sepals. Eruit pedicels spreading, to inch long. Pod to | inch 


* The Pluto is E. E. 1485, unaltered. 
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long, and - 5 - to inch long at tlie summit, the sides nearly straight, 
the apex truncate and emarginate, the lobes on cadi side of tlie 
style slightly rounded; style about half as long as the lobes. 
Seeds cylindrieal-oblong, reddish brown, eoarsely puncturoil. Plant 
greyish green, sometimes glabrous and sometimes clothed with 
long hairs and stellate down. 

CoiibiiiOH Slirpherd’s Purse, Poor Man's Parmmetic, 

SI. James’s Weed, Cassweed. 

French, Capsell^ limirse h-Pasteur. Cerinan, Genieiner llirteniiiscli/el, TiischelJcrant. 

This little plant is known to every wayfiirer, and is seen in every gai’don, where it 
grows far too rapidly to be jileasant to the gardener. When cultivated in a riidi soil it 
attains a much larger size than when living as a weed on wild bits of ground. In 
America it is u.sed as a green vegetable, and is cultivated about riiiladeljdiia for that 
purpose. It was formerly oaij)loyed as an astringent against spitting of blood, bleeding 
at the nose, and aa a sty])tic to wounda 

GENUS XXIV.— E P I D I U M. Linn. 

Sepals short, erect or spreading, equal at the base. Petals 
equal, entire, or none. Pilaments without wings or appendagt's, 
2 or 4 of them sometitnes abortive; or ahs(;nt. ]^od generally 
compressed at right angles to the replum, and usually more convex 
on the lower than on the upper surlacc, variable in shape hut 
generally oval or orbicular, more or less notched at the a])ex, more 
rarely scarcrcly compressed and constricted hctiveen the valves so 
as to be didymous; valves keeled down the hack, with the keel 
frequently, but not always, produced into a Aving, usually leaving 
the seeds attached to the 2 )laccnta; round the replum when tluy 
separate, more rarely closed over the seed and covering it with 
them; style almost none or elongate. Seeds 1 (or very rarely 2) in 
each cell, ovoid or oblong-ovoid, more rarely compressed. Embryo 
wdth the cotyledons folded over at the point where they join the 
radicle. 

Cllabrous or hairy herbs or undershriibs. Flowers small, Avhite, 
in corymbs or very short racemes, which aftei-wards elongate. 

The name Lej)i(lium comes from Xfirn: (lepis, lepidua), a scale, in allusion to tlie 
form of the pods, which resemble little scales. 

Sub-Genus I.— NASTURTIASTEUM. Gr. & Godr. 

Pod orbicular or oval, compressed, entire or scarcely notched 
at the apex; valves keeled, but not winged or very slightly so; 
coty ledons entire. 
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SPECIES L— LEPIDIUM LATIPOLIUM. linn. 

Platk CLIII * 

RM. Tc. El. Germ, et Helv. Vol. II. Telr. Till). X. Fig. 4219. 

Hootstock thick, branched. Hadical leaves not in a rosette, on 
loTifr stalks, oval-ohlong ; stem leaves lanceolate, sessile, all finely 
toothed or entire. Petals twice as long as the calyx. Stamens (5. 
Pod lenticular, oval -orbicular, very indistinctly notched at the apex, 
slightly downy; valves keeled hut not winged; style none. 

In salt marshes and in wet sandy places near the sea. Pather 
rare, and possibly not native in many of the stations recorded for 
it. Essex and Norfolk seem to he the counties in which it has 
most claims to he considered indigenous. In Scotland it grows at 
'I’antallan Castle, Berwiedeshire, and about Weems and Bonibristlc 
in Eifeshire, hut cannot be considered as more than a naturalized 
plant. 

England, [Scotland,] Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer 

and Autumn. 

Ilootstock long, emitting numerous suht(?rrancan stolons, and 
producing erect stems paniculatcly branched at the top and 2 to I 
feet high. Pi/adical leaves on long stalks, very large, the lamina G to 
10 inches long by 3 or 4 broad, somewhat resembling those of the 
Horseradish in shape hut more abrupt and rounded at the base, 
persistent ; stem leaves, except the lowest, sessile, but all more or 
less narrowed towards the base and more gradually so towards the 
apex. Branches of the stem forming a panicle, each branch having 
one terminal and several lateral corymbs of small Avhite flowers ; 
corymbs with 1 to 3 bracts on their stalks. Blowers about yoineh 
across; ])etals obovate; corymbs scarcely lengthening into racemes 
Avhen in Iruit. Bruit pedicels about J inch long. Pod about -,\y inch 
long, sometimes abortive. Seeds very small, oblong-ovoid, com- 
pr(!ssed, dark rc'ddish brown, finely punctured. Whole plant glabrous 
and dull glaucous green. 

Broad-leaved Pej>perioort, Poor 2Ia)Cs Pepper. 

French, Passerage a Larges FcuIIIcb. German, Breitbldttriges Pfe^erhraut^ or Kresse. 

This plant, from its hot pungent taste, was much used as a condiment before tlie 
various substitutes for Pepper became common. It was sometimes called Dittander, and 
under that name was cultivated in cottage gardens. An infusion of the leaves is emetic, 
and from this action it was probably considered to be valuable as a remedy in colic. 
Wc find Pliny, quoted by Gerarde, to say: ‘'It is of the number of scorching and 


* The Plate is K. P>. LS2, with a pod added by ]\lr. J. E. Sowerby, 
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blistering simples, and therefore by his hot quality it mciideth the skin in the fac(!, and 
taketh away scabs, scars, and mauginess if anything remain after the healing of ula-i's 
and such like.” 

SPECIES II.— L EPIDITJM RUDERALE. linn. 

Pl.ATK CUV.* 

lldch. Ic. El. Germ, et Helv. Vol. II. Tdr. Tab. X. Fig. 1215. 

Rootstock none. Radical leaves in a voseite, stalked, very 
deeply pinnatilid (almost pinnate), tvitli the seg-nunits nsnally 
again pinnatifid or lobed; stem leaves pinnatilid with narrow 
entire lobes, the U])])ermost ones sessile, slrap-sbajK'd, and entire, 
without auricles at the base. Petals very rarely prc.seiit. Slaniens 
usually only 2. Pods lenticular, oval-orbicular, distinelly notched 
at the a])ex, glabrous; valves keeled, with the keel almost 
expanded into a wing at the summit; siyle none. 

In waste jilaces, especially^ near the sea, in the Ea.st and South 
of England. Ajiparently most frequent in Norfolk, Suil'olk, and 
Essex ; and occurring also on ballast bills in South AVales, York- 
shire, and Eifeshirc. 

England, [Scotland,] Ireland. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Stem erect, 6 inches to 1 foot high, corymbosedy branelu'd, 
with numerous spreading or ascending branches in the upper i)art. 
Radical leaves in a rosette, decaying early, as indeed most of 
the pinnatitid stem leaves do hefore the fri’iit is mature, so that 
then only the narrow strap-sha])ed entire ones rennain. Elowers 
corymbose, appearing greenish from the absemee of the petals. 
Eruit raceme rather elongate. Pedicels spi-eading or sligbtlv 
ascending, to inch long. Pods aliout -,V inch long, rather more 
convex below than above; valves v('ry slightly winged at the top, 
and ])rqie(d.ing into a small rather obtuse lobe on each side of the 
sessih^ stigma. Seeds yellowish brown, ohlong-oblanceolatcg much 
comjjressed, finely punctured. AYholo plant dull green, with the 
stem, hsaves, and peduncles slightly pubescent. 

Narroio - leaned l^epperwort, lluhhish Pepperwoi't. 

Frencli, Passerage des Pecomhres. German, tSclaiU- PfrJ^irkrauL 


Sub-Genus II.— CARDAMON. D. C. 

Pod oval, orbicular, much compressed, notched at the api'x; 
valves keeled, distinctly wingiid. Cotyledons tripartite. 


Tli(i Mate is E. B. 1.595, with a pod added by Mr. J. E. Soworby. 
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SrEOJES III.— LEPIDIUM SATIVUM. Linn, 

Plate CLV 

Reich, Tc. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. IX. Fig. 4212. 

Kootsiock none. Tladical leaves in a rosette, stalked, very 
deej)ly piimatitid (almost pinnate) with the segmemts again 
pinnatifid or lobed ; stem h'aves pinnatifid, witli a few long 
narrow segments whieli are somelimes again pinnatifid, or with 
small projecting tc'cth or lobes towards the apex; the uppermost 
ones sessih', strap-shaped, and entire, without auricles at the base. 
Petals twice as long as the sepals. Stamens 6. Pod lenticular, 
SI lb-orbicular, distinctly notched at the apex, glabrous; valves 
conspicuously winged towards the top, forming a rounded lobe on 
each side of tlie style, and si'paratcd by a rather narrow sinus ; 
style half as long as the notch. Seeds elliptical- or oblong- 
jirismatical, com])ressed. 

On rubbish heaps. Not uncommon, but without any claims to 
be considered indigenous, the seeds being always of garden origin. 

[England, Scotland]. Annual. Summer. 

Stem erect, 1 to 2 feet high, much branched in the upper part, 
the bramdies ascend ing-ereet. lladieal leaves soon decaying; stcan 
l('av(‘s Avitb ratlu'r distant lobes, all narroAved towards the bas('. 
Flowers white, about -/.c inch across. Fruiting raceme long. 
I’edicids erect, closely applied lo the stem, i to ] inch long. I’od 
about inch long, and very nearly as broad. Se(‘ds ])ale reddisli 
brown, finely punctured, generally 3-sided. The cotyledons are 
curious, being divided into 3 lobes of which the centre is the 
longc'st. Whole plant glaucous, nearly glabrous, or with small 
distant hairs. 

Ganloi Cress. 

French, Passeratjc Ciiltlcic. (h'rman, Cartenl'resse. 

Tin’s species is well known as the common (Janlen (/ross. It is a native of the 
Fast, hilt has now become natural i/.<Ml, ]t ranks amoiiL,^ gartleiiers as the jn’incipal of 
small salads. Tlu' varieties are : 1, The plain-leaved, chielly cultivated ; 2, The curled- 
leaved, used princijially as a garni,sh ; 3, The hro.id-leaved, which is less used as a .salad 
than as a food for young turkey.s. All varieties are raised from .seed, and are of very 
rapid growth. They are sometimes raised on porous earthenware vesseh, of a conical 
form, having small gutters for retaining the seed. These are called iiyramids, and are 
somewhat ornamental in winter, aiul alford repeated gatherings. 


* Drawn by ]\Ir. J. F. Sowerby fnun a s])eeiinen from Wimbledon Common. 
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Sub-Genus III.— LEPIA. B . 0 . 

Pod ovate or oval-oblong, flattish or concave above, convex 
beneath, distinctly notched at the a])cx ; valves heeled and broadly 
winged, especially towards the summit. Cotyledons entire. 

SPECIES IV.— LEPIDIUM CAMPESTRE. li. Brown. 

Tlate CLVI.» 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et ITelv. Vol. IT. Tetr. Tab. TX. Fig. 4214. 

Thlaspi carnj^estris, Limi. Sm. Eng. Jiot. No. 1385. 

No rootstock. Stem sub-solitary, erect, lladical leaves in a 
rosette, stalked, oblanccolate or spatulat<‘, (uitire, toothed or sub- 
lyrate; stem leaves (excoiit tlie very loAvest) sessile, ampicxicaul, 
obloug, lanceolate or strap-shaj)ed, entire or tootlied, Avitli acute 
slightly diverging auricles at the base. Petals a very little longer 
than the sepals. Stamens 6. Pod shortly ovate-oblong, notched at 
the apex, covered with small vesicles or jiapillm ; valves k('eled from 
the base to the apex, where the wings are broadest and project into 
a rounded lobe on each side of the style, separatc'd by a deltoid 
sinus; style scarcely exceeding the notch. Seeds oblong, com- 
pressed, somewhat curved. 

In cultivated fields, on dry banks, and by roadsides, llatbor 
common in England, but less so in Scotland, where, probably, 
several of the localities from which it has been reported regally 
b(dong to L. Sniithii ; Eifijshire and Kincardinesbire being the 
only S(‘otch counties in which I have myself met with it. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Biennial. Summe^r. 

Stem erect, solitary or 2 or 3 from the same rosette, 1 to 
2 feet high, usually morc^ or less corymbosely branched in tin; 
upper j)art ; branches ascending, lladical leaves decaying early, 
varying froin entire to lyratc-pinnatifid ; stem leaves iiuhktous, 
sagittate-hastate, entire or denticulate. Flowers whiter, about 
-j-.j inch across ; anthers yclloAv. Fruiting racenne very long. 
Pedicels spreading or slightly d('clined, to | inch long. Pods 
about \ inch long, slightly conc,av(‘, above, very convex near the 
base beneath ; ('xclusivc of the wing the pod is ovate-deltoid, and 
including the Aving ovat(;-oblong, obcordate at the apcix. Seeds 
dark brown, coarsely punctured. Whole plant greyish green, 


The Plate is E. B. 1 385, with a pod added by Mr. J. E. Sowerby, 
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downy all over, rarely glabrous. Pedicels hispid, with spreading 
liaii-s. Pod sometimes hairy, but usually with only small raised 
vesicles resembling scales when dry. 

Tlui style should be examined in mature pods, as it considerably 
exceeds the notch until the wings are I'ully developed. 

Common Milhndate Teppcricorl, Cow CresH. 

French, Fanserarje des CJuunps. German, Feld-J*ftff:rhrauL 

SPECIES V.—LE PI DIUM SMITHII. JIuoL 
Plate CLVTl.* 

Jj. liirtiim (in part), Sm. Eng. El. Yol. T I J. p. P) (non Lumcrjis). 

L. lieteropliyllnm /v, cancscens, (Jr. ife Godr. El. de Er. Vol. 1. p. 150. 

"J'lilaspi Lirturn, Eng. Lot. No. 1803. 

Eootstock woody, simple, or branched at top. Stems numerous, 
ascending, lladieal leaves oblanceolate or ellijdical, attenuaital 
at the base into a footstalk ; stem leaves (except the very 
lowest) sessile, amplexieaul, oblong or lanc(‘olate ; all entire or 
toothed, with long acute sub-parallel auricles. Petals rather more 
than half as long again as the sepals. Stamens 6. Pod sub- 
rhomboidal - ovate, glabrous or with a few small inconspicuous 
vesicles ; valves keeled fi'om the base to the apex, where tin' wings 
are broadest and project into a sub-triangular rounded lobe on 
each side of the stylo, se{)arated by a broad shallow notch ; 
style twice as long as the notch. Seeds prismatical-ovoid, coarsely 
punctured. 

In pasture fields and waste places, and by roadsides. Not 
uncommon in England ; and in Scotland more common than 
L. campestre, reaching as far north as iMorayshire and Dumbarton- 
shire. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. S 2 )ring, Summer. 

Very like L. cami)estre, but the woody rootstock produces 
many moro stems, from G to 18 inches long, decumbent at the 
base and curving upwards at the. extremity, where they arc fre- 
quently corymbosely branched. The stem leaves are shorter, more 
sagittate at the base, and generally more distinctly toothed ; the 
flowers larger ; the anthers violet. The jiods are extremely similar, 
but in the j)rcscnt s^iccics a little more narrowed towards the base, 

* The Plato is E. B. 1803, with a pod addetl by Jlr. J. E. Sowerby, and the pod 
of L. hirtum omitted. 
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and considerably so towards the apex, which is loss deeply notched 
on account of the wings not h(',ing so much developed. The sTirlace 
of the pods is glabrous, M’ith but a slight tra(!e of the vesicular 
papilhc which form so conspicuous a feature in those of L. carn- 
pestre. The style is a little longer than in that species, and ])roj('ct.8 
conspicuously beyond the notch. The seeds arc shorter and more 
regularly oblong-ovoid. The stem and pedicels are hisi)id, with 
short sj)rcading hairs. The leaves vary IVom being downy to (juite 
glabrous, in which latter case it is probably the form disiinguished 
as L. heteroj)hylluin (Bentham), of which, however, I have semi no 
authentic specimens. 

Smooth Firtil Fejiperwort. 


Sub-Genits IV.— CABDAHIA. I). C. 

Pod cordate - delloid, sub - didymous from being cons! riel ed 
between the valves, whieli are convex bofh abov<‘ and briow, 
indistinctly keeled, and not at all winged. Cotyledons entire. 

SPECIES VL— LEPIDIUM DRABA. LinrL 
I^LATi: CLV'ill.* 

Csirdaria Draha, Tieich. Ic. FI. Cerm. ot Hclv\ Vol. 1 1. Teir. Tab. IX. Fig. 4iMl. 

Cai’daria Draba, J)e Vat/x, Joiirual Bot. Vol. 111. p. 103. 

Coclilcaria Di’abti, Linn. Sp. 1*1. ed. ii. jc 904. 

Rootstock slender, woody. St<!ms sub-solitary, floxuous, ascend- 
ing. Radical leaves oliovate, stalked. Stem leaves sessile ; the 
lower ones obovate, slightly sagittate at the base ; U])per ones 
oblong-oval, ovate or lanceolate, amplexicaul, Avith very largo 
converging auricles. Petals more than tAvice as long as the sepals. 
Stamens G. Pod rather broader than long, reniform - deltoid, 
constricted betAveen the vah^es, Avhich have no Aving ; style more 
than half as long as the pod. Seeds obovate-ovoid, coarsely 
punctured. 

In fields and waste ground, but certainly not native. Batlcrsea 
Pields and railway banks near Porest Hill, Surrey ; near Rams- 
gate, Hartford, and Woolwich, Kent; near Oakington, Cambridge- 
shire; in several ])laccs in Essex; Swansea, Glamorgan; and also 
in Cheshire, Worcester, and a few other counties. 

[England]. Perennial. Summer. 


The Plate is E. B. S. 2(583, with a pod added by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. 
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E-ootstock branched, producing barren tufts of radical leaves 
and zigzag stems 1 to 2 feet long, corymboscly branched at 
the summit, lladical leaves stalkcid, dentate or sinuate, those 
on the flowering stems decay(;d by the time tlie flowers expand ; 
lower stem leavers much narrowed towards the base, where they are 
again expanded into 2 small acute auricles ; upj)er leaves varying 
from ovate to lanceolate, with very large acute (or more rarely 
obtus(^) auricles meeting in front of the stem, hlowcrs white, about 
I inch across, with tbe petals broadly obovate, attenuated into a 
long slender claw. Fruiting raceme short. Pedicels spreading, 
about -g- inch long. Pod (exclusive of style*) about inch long by \ 
broad Avben ccpially developed; but this is rarely the case, as one 
of IIh^ valves is usually larger than the other, and tlie seed in the 
smalh'r valve is gcnierally abortive; valves much contracted where 
they meet each other, so as to carry the seed uitli them when 
they lull off; the surfaces with small vesicular papilhe. Seeds dark 
brown. Plant sub-glabrous or with adpressed hairs, glaucous. 


IFhitluw Fcpirn'icort. 


French, Passeraye Drave, 


GENUS XXV— S E N E B I E R A. B.C. 

Sepals short, spreading, equal at the base. Petals equal, entire, 
or none. Stamens Avithout wings or ap])endagcs, 2 or 4 of them 
sometimes abortive or absent. Pod compressed at right angles 
to the repliim, transvcrsc'ly ovoid or reniibrm, with radiating or 
transverse irregular ridges, notched or pointed at the apex, con- 
stricted betAveen the valves so as to be didvmous; A alves Avithout 
Aviiigs, not separating, or, if they do, closed over the seed and 
carrying it Avith them ; style none, or short. Seeds 1 in each cell 
of the pod, roAuidish-ovoid, scarcely com])rcssed. Embryo Avith 
the cotyledons folded oati* on themselvc's above the base. 

Small annual or biennial herbs, dilfusely branehed ; primary 
axis reduced to a sub-sessile leafless inflorescc'iice. PloAvers small, 
AA’hite, in lateral and terminal corymbs afterAvards lengthening 
into short racemes. 

This gonus o{ pliints was named in honour ol John de IScncbier, of Geneva, a 
vegetable physiologist. 
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SPECIES I.— SENEBIERA DIDYMA. Pm. 

Plate CLIX * 

Beich, Ic. FI. Germ, et llelv. Vol. 11. Tetr. Tab. IX. Fig. 4209. 

S. piunatitida, D. C. Syst. Yol. IJ. p. 523. Gr. k Go(h\ FI. de Fr. Vol. I. 1». 154. 
Coroiiopus didyma, Sm. Brit. FI. Vol. 111. p. ()91. 

Lej)idium didyinum, Liu7i. Maut. XCII. ^m. Fug. Bot. No. 248. 

Petals shorter than the sepals, or none. Pods transversely 
ovoid, notched hoth at tlic base and apex, iiiueh constricfed 
between the valves so as to he didyinous ; valves deciduous, 
roundish-ovoid, their surface with waved transverse ridges ana- 
siomosing in the middle, but not projecting in points beyond the 
margins; stigma sessile in the apical notch. 

In waste ground and on roadsides in the southeni and western 
counties of England. Probably ivild in Cornwall, Devon, Somer- 
set, Hants, South Wales, and Carnarvonshire; but north of tlie 
latter county, and on the east coast, and in a few of the inland 
counties, it cannot be considered as more than an escape from 
gardens. 

England, Ireland. Annual or Biennial. SumuK'r, Autumn. 

Stems all lateral, procumbent, spreading, somewhat dicho- 
tomously branched towards the ('xtremity, 0 inches to 1 foot 
long. Leaves stalked, the uppermost sessile, all deeply pinnatilid 
(almost pinnate) ; segments of the radical and lower stem h'avcis 
obovate or oblanceolate, divided into slender acute lolx'S princi- 
pally on the side din.'cted towards tlui apex of tlu' leaf, thosi; of the 
upper leaves narrower and more entire. Inflorescence in s('ssih! 
corymbs, one (the central axis) in the middh' of the stems; tlu^ 
others ojjpositc the leaves or in t he forks ol' th(‘ branelH's. i'low('rs 
white, inch across; ])ctals white, not exceeding tlu' s('])als, hut 
most usually absent; stamens witli seddom more than 2 ol the 
filaments bearing antlu'rs. Eruiting raceme short but rather lax ; 
])edieels spn'ading, to } inch long, slemh'r. Pods ,Vi inch long 
by -J -, 5 inch broad ; tlu^ valves containing the sec'ds falling otf vm-y 
readily, and then bearing some resemblance to the achmiesol oneot 
the Batrachian llanuneuli. Seeds ])ale yellowish brown, rimilorm, 
punctate-striate. Embryo with the lower part of the cotyledons 
in the same line as the radicle, the uiiper ])art foUhal over so as to 
bring tlu' ti|) of the back of one of them against the radicle, much 
as in yuliularia; hut in that the cotyledons are straight or slightly 


♦ TliP Plate ia Ih. B. 248, witli aJtlition.s liy Mr. J. M Sowerby, 
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convex towards the outside above the fold, while in the present 
plant they are concave to the outside. Leaves somewhat fleshy, 
deep green, glaucous. Stem and pedicels slightly hairy. 

Lesser IVart Cress. 

French, Semhiere d Silicules Jumelles. German, Zweiknotifje Feldkresse, 


SPECIES II— SENEBIERA CORONOPUS. Fair. 

Plate CLX.* 

Fcich. Tc. FI. Germ, et TIelv. Vol. II. Teir. Tab. IX. Fig. 4210. 

Cnroiirtjms Puellii, (Jdcrt. Vol. II. j). 293. Siu. Eng. Pot. No. IGCO. 

Coclilearia Corouopus, Linn, Sp. 1*1. p. 904. 

Petals longer than the sepals. Pods reniform, much compressed, 
cmarginate at the base, but with a pyramidal point at the apex, 
witli a furrow between the valves, but not didymous ; valves not 
d(^ciduous, their surface rugose, with prominent waved ridges, 
whi(di project beyond the edges of the valves, forming compressed 
tuberchis, and these ridg(!S are generally connected by smaller 
transverse wrinkles ; style forming the apex of the pyramidal point. 

In Avaste ground and by roadsides. Common in the South and 
East of England ; rare in Scotland, where it is confined to the 
coast, reaching its northern limit in Moray and Mlgtonshire. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual or Biennial. 

Stems all lateral, prostrate, spreading, somcAvhat dichotomously 
branched towards the extremity, 2 to 12 inclu's long. Leaves 
stalked, deeply pinnatilid (almost pinnate) ; segments of the radical 
and lower slcnn leaves obovatc^ or oblanceolate, divided into short 
lobes principally on the side directed towards the apex of the leaf, 
tliosc ol' 1h(> nppt'r leaves narrower and more entire. Intloreseenee 
in sc'ssik' eoryiul)s, one (the central axis) in the middle of the stems, 
the others o])posite the leaves. Flowers Avhite, -,\y inch across ; petals 
one-fourth as long again as the sepals, which are more persistent 
than in S. didyma ; stamens generally all perfect. Fruiting raceme 
very short and dense ; ])edieels spreading, A„- inch long, very thick. 
Pods I inch long by inch broad, varying (even on the same plant) 
in the degri^e of promiiumce of the ridgt's, and tlie presence or 
abs(mce of connecting cross wrinkles; Avlieii these are present, the 
surface is honeycombed ; the lurrow between the A'alves deeper on 


• The Flattt E. D. lOGO, with ailJitiou^ by Mr. J. E. Sowerby. 
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the upper side than on the lower. Seeds resembling those of 
S. didyma, but scarcely curved and twice as large. Plant deep 
green, rather fleshy, entirely glabrous. 

Common TVart Cress, Swine’s Cress. 

Frencli, Shi^iere Come de Gerf. German, Gemeiiic Fcldkresse. 

This little plant has a very active flavour of a mustard and cress character, every 
part of it, seed-])ods and all, partaking of it. It is called Swine’s Cress, because pigfl 
are said to indulge in it. 

Tribe XI.— ISATIDEiE. 

Cotyledons flat, i. e. bent over close to the base, with the 
radicle lying on the back of one of them (incumbent). Pod short 
and rather broad, comjn’cssed at right angles to the plane of 
the junction of the valves (there being no replum), 1 -celled and 
1-seeded ; valves not separating at all, or only opening a little way. 

GENUS XXri.—l SATIS. Linn. 

Sej)als spreading, equal at the base. Petals equal, entire, with 
short claAvs. Stamens without Avings or apjAcndages. Pod oval- 
oblong or linear, flattened, the greater portion of it (.*onsisting 
of the enormously developed Avings of the valves ; the cell itself 
occupying a small space in the middle, and containing a single 
seed; vah^es not se 2 )arating; stigma sessile. Seeds j)rismatic- 
cylindrical, not margined. 

Annual or biennial, erect, branched herbs, AAdth the stem 
leaves sagittate. PloAvers generally yellow, in compound corym- 
bose panicles made up of numerous small simple corymbs, which 
lengthen into very short racemes in fruit. Pedicels very slender. 
Pod large, pendulous, articulated to the pedicels. 

The name of this genus comes from imiCM (isazo), to render equal, tlie plant being 
supposed to destroy by its ap])licatiou all roughness and inetjualities of the skin. All 
the species yield a blue dye, which is used by dyers. It is often used as a substitute 
for indigo, which it greatly resembles. 

SPECIES L-I SATIS TINCTORIA. Linn, 

Plate CLXL* 

Eeich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. II. Tetr. Tab. IV. Fig. 4177. 

Radical leaves slightly denticulate or crenatc ; stem leaves 

Drawn from E. 13. 97, and corrected from a Guildford specimen by Mr. J. E. 
So A’erby. 
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amplcxicaul, sagittate, entire. Pods narrowly oWong, slightly 
narrowed towards the bfise, truneate or rounded at the apex. 

In cultivated fields and in chalk-pits, but certainly not native, 
and scarcely even naturalized except in the chalk-pits near Guildford, 
Surrey. 

[England, Scotland]. Biennial. Early Summer. 

Stem erect, 2 to I feet high, branched at the top. Badical 
loaves ovate or lanceolate, attenuated at the base into long 
footstalks. Stem leaves sessile, sagittate at tlie base; the lower 
ones ohlanocolat(! ; \ipper ones oblong- lanceolate or lanceolate. 
Corymbs crowded at the ends of the branches. Flowers about }■ inch 
across; sepals yellow; petals narrowly oblaneeolate, twice as long 
as the sepals, yellow. Fruiting raceme very short ; pedicels very 
slender, detlexed, ,] to -J- inch long. Pods pendulous, about ineli 
long and }- inch broad, glabrous, at first straw-coloured, but 
purjdish brown Avlnm ri])e; the pod itself, Avhich contains the si'i'd, 
is elliptical, with a longitudinal rib prolonged b(!yond tliii base and 
apex until it reaches the base and apex of the wing, which is rather 
more than thrice as broad as the cell of the jiod, and much less hard 
in consistency. Seeds yellowish brown, throe times as long as 
broad, lladieal leaves not glabrous, with short distant hairs ; stmn 
leavi's glabrous and glaucous. Stem glabrous towards the top, and 
nearly so throughout. 

Dyer's TDoad. 

Freiicli, Pastel des Teinturiers. German, Farher- Waid. 

Tlie history of AVoad as a J>rili.sli plant coniuiencos with tliat of this island, when 
Gtpsar found the natives stained with it. At this time it must liave been a phmtiful 
inhabitant of tlie country, but afterwards, probably from its extensive use, it became less 
common, and we find, our Saxon forefather.s importing Woad to dye their homespnu 
cloth. Their name for it was Wad, or Waad, whence the English word in use for tht‘ 
Colour itself. The jHant is still cultivated in this country on account of its eolouriug 
jiropei’ties, chielly in Lincolnshire, and is used not so much to ])roduce a blue colon i' 
on cloths as to form a base or mordant for a black dye. The cultivation ol’ Woad was 
formerly carried on by people who devoted themselves entirely to it ; and as eroj>s of 
the plant are not successful for more than two years on the same piece of land, they 
never stayed long in one jdace, but hiring land in various districts, led a wandering life 
with their families, and gained their living by their croj)S ; now, }n)wever, many farmers 
devot(i a portion of their land to the growth Woad, alternating the spots year after 
year. The foliage is the part of the j)lant used ; the leaves ai*e picked off first when 
the herb is in flower, the lower ones being taken just when turning yellowish ; the 
gathering is repeated three or four times at intervals of a few weeks ; but the first 
picking is the best. The leaves are dried a little in the sun, then they are ground in 
a mill to a pasty mass, which is formed into hea})s exposed to the air, but protected 
from rain, until it fei’meiits. A crust which forms over it is carefully prevented from 
breaking, and when fermentation is complete, usually in about a fortnight, the mass is 
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again mixed np and formed into calces. Before being used by the dyer, these calces have 
to be again broken np, moistened, and subjected to fiirllier fermentation : uinch of the 
quality of the dye is said to depend on the way in which this oj)eratiou is ])erformed. 
The colour is brought out by mixing an infusion of the Wo.aJ thus prej)ared with lime- 
water. The best Woad is worth £'20 or more a ton, although its jtrice has declined 
since the extensive introduction of indigo, to which it is interior in richnc.ss ot colour, 
but is more permanent. Some time ago the Woad was recommended as a todder plant, 
and has been so employed in France and Belgium ; but our tanners do not consider it a 
remunerative investment in comparison with our own root and leat crops. The intei’cst 
of this plant is considerable, when we consider the antiquity of its use, and its connection 
with the earliest attemj)ts at personal <lecoi'ation by our forefathers, to whom it supplied, 
according to historians and iioets, all the requirements of a fashionable toilette. 


EXCLVDED SPECIES. 

VELLA ANNUA. Linn. (E. B. 1442.) 

Said to have been found on Salisbury Plain. Probably a 
mistake, as the Ilev. W. W. Newbould informs mt; tb:it the jflant 
which represents it in the Sloane Ilerbarium is Rtiseda lutea. 

MALCOMIA MARITIMA. li.Brmim. 

lias been found near Dover. No doubt an escape from culti- 
vation. It does not now grow in the station recorded for it. 

CARDAMINE BELLIDIPOLI A. Linn. (E. B. 23/;5.) 

The only authority for this plant is Witlua’ing, in whose Her- 
barium two examples of it arc preserved, said to be from Scotland. 
The other stations recorded for it have been by mistaking Arabis 
stricta or hirsuta, and Cochlearia alpina for Cardamine bcllidifolia, 
as shown by the Sloane Ilerbarium, etc. 

ALYSSUm INCANUM. Linn. 

Has been recorded from near Lewes and Weymouth, but is not 
permanently established in Britain. 

LEPIDIUm HIRTUM. Linn. 

Smith confounded this plant with L. Smithii, but he sent 
two pods of the true plant to be drawn for “English Botany.” 
A plant in the Sloane Ilerbarium from the Welsh mountains may 
be L. hirtum, but has the pods broader and more oval. 
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to (. XXITI. 

171 

vulgaris, Auct. I Tur, . . 

txx. 

171 

nATIlXrUIVM 



clrrhia'iiitn, E'ries 

XV. 

16 

Juft'rophgilnin, Frie.s .. 

XIX. 

21 

jaltata/n, Fricsi .. ..XVIJ. XV^iJI. 

19 

DKR'EPJIIS 



— VL’UiAias, 1 . .. 

LI. 

71 

BRASSKLIl 



ALPliES'SA, Z/o/s. ... 

.LXXXVl. 

129 

ALLA, Jiias 

. LXXXI V. 

12') 

LPL \ JPES Xi IV. X(A‘. 

110 

cam jicA Iris, Linn 

. LXXXIX. 

134 

(.'liciran'thus, ]’/// 

X(_ 11. 

13!» 

cu-moncn'.sis 

XCL. 

138 

IMOXKX'SIS, Hiuls. . 

.XC'I. X( 11. 

138 

7nomii'si'<, .\iu-t. i'lur. . 

Xi’I. 

138 


... \( IV 

140 

Xa'pns. Lliiti 

LXXXVllI. 

133 

-- XldliW, f\<tcl( 

. . l.XXXV. 

l-’9 

OLEliACLA,L/«7i.... 

. LXXXVIJ. 

130 

oricnia'ils, Linn 

Cl. 

148 

rjoilata, Lamarck . . . , 

CJ. 

148 

lOLVAlOK'PllA. 



LXXXVIIT. to XC. 

135 

Ka'pa, Linn 

XC. 

135 

SJNAPiSTKUM, Bois 

LXXXllI. 

124 

TEN'UIFOLIA, Bvis.. 

XCIII. 

139 

viTninea, Bois 


142 


IlU'A'^TAS 

Cidi'te, Liiin LXXIX. 117 

2 g 
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PLATK PACK 

CAKI'LE 

MARiriMA, Scop LXXIX. 117 

CAUTHA 

Schott? XLT. 52 

CAL'THA 

eii-palus'triH XL. 50 

JIahcUifdiia, Borean XLT. 52 

Oiuraugcrii, Boivau 50 

rALrs'TRIS, Linn XL. 50 

jtafiis'tria, Aiict. Plur XL. 50 

palus'ti'h, Boreau XL. 50 

radi'cans, Foratir XLT. 52 

rljHij'la, Don ? 50 

rulfjdria, Schott 50 

CAATELT'XA 

Lrnta'ta, "J^ers.”? Boreau ..CXLTI. 200 

eu-sati'va ('XLI. 199 

hc'tida, Frica CXIjIT. 200 

macrocar }ia, Reicli C'XLI. 199 

SATI'VA, Crantz ..C'.XIA. ( XLIJ. 199 

satl'ra. Fries CXLI. 199 


CAJ’SEL'LA 

BURSA-PASTO'RIS, Mihich. CLII. 211 

CAKDAIMI'NE 

AM A' BA, Linn CVTII. 157 

[Ixdlidifo'Iia, Lin'fi.], excluded 224 

BULBIFEIIA CVTL 156 

eudiirsu ta (’X. ICO 

hnsiuh'la. Sin CXTll. 164 

D I risr"i^\, Linn CX. (X J. 160 

hirin' ta, Eng. Bot (’XL 161 

hirsu'ta, Auct. Plur (’X. 160 

hirsnta siflrat'ica, Auct. Plur. (’XI. 161 

IMPATIENS, Linn (’XII. 161 

petrcr'a, Linn CX HI. 164 

PR ATEN'S! S, Linn C FX. 158 

Rylvat'ica, AmZ: CXI. 161 

CAliDA'RTA 

Draba, De Vaux CLVTII. 21 8 

CHAMJFJPUrM 

officinale. Wall XCVT. 143 

polyceratium. Wall XC’VJT. 144 


CHETRAN'TTTUS 

— OHE'IIM, Linn 

CVT. 

154 

fruticuld mSj Idnn 

CVT. 

154 

inca'nus, Linn 

CV. 

152 

■ sinuaius, Linn 

CIV. 

152 

CHELIDO'NTUM 

corn} cnld t urn, Linn 

LXV. 

96 


CTTELIDO'NIUM 

FLATK PAOK 


LXVI. 97 

hyb'ridmn, Linn 

LXTV. 95 


LXVII. 99 

MA'JES, Linn 

....LXVIL 99 

mdjm, Mill 

LXVn. 99 

CLEM' AXIS 

VITAL'BA, Linn 

I. 2 

1 COCTTLEATJA 

- alpi'na, 

....CXXXI. ]8fi 

AN'OLTCA, Linn 

.CXXXll I. 187 

APMORA'CIA, Linn. 

...CXXIX. 183 


. ...CLXl. 221 

~ — da'nica, J/inn 

. CXXXll. 186 

- -- - Jlra'ba, Tiinn 

...CLVllI. 218 

rjrodihin'dira. Sin 

...(’XXXI. 186 

offlcina'livS, I/inv 

CXXX. 185 

officinalis a. & Arn. . . CXXX. 1S5 

officinalis, var. alpina, Bab. . . (’X XXL 1 S6 

offilcinalis y. Hook. & Arn. CXXXll. 186 

POT.YMOPdi'llA, 

CXXX. 

C0X11L\'GTA 

to CXXXll. 184 

oricnta'lis, Reich 

(’1. 14S 

thaliana, Reich 

CXV. 163 

corny xorrs 

did'ynia, Sm 

CLX. 220 

Mad' Hi, (Jaert 

CLXL 221 

(^OIIYI)A'LLS 

CT.AVICULA'TA, D.C. 

....LXX. 103 

digit a' ta, I’er.s 

..LX VI 11. 101 

LU'TEA, D.C 

....LXIX. 102 

SOL'IDA, Rook 

..LXVllL 101 

CKAM'BE 

MARIT'IMA, Zmw. 

...LXXX. 119 

DELPHI N'lUM 

AJA'ClS, Meich 

. XLVTI. A. 62 

(;)ON SOL'IDA, Linn.... 

.XLVILb. 63 

C(ynsol'ida, Auct. Angl. 

.XLVTI. A. 62 

consol'ida ft, jmbescens, Lowe X L V T I. a. 62 

DENTA'RIA 

hidbifcra, Auct. Plur...., 

CVTL 156 

J)J PLOT AX' IE 

murdlis, D.C 

....XOTV. 140 

tennifdlia, D.C 

...XCIIL 139 

viminca, D.C 

XCV. 142 


DRA'BA 

AIZOVDES, Umt CXX X VIII. 194 
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DP. A 'BA 

PLATK 

PAOB 

FUMA'RIA 

PLATS 

PAGB 

brachycar'pa, (Fig. 2) CXXXIV. 

190 

clavimda'ta, Linn 

LXX. 

103 

— — fu-vcr'na 

..(Fig. 1) CXXXIV. 

189 

confu 8a, Jord 

....LXXIII. 

107 

■ hir'ta, Sin 

CXXXVll. 

193 1 

dendjidra, I). C 

LXXV. 

109 

INC ANA, Linn CXXXVl. 

192 j 

Icucan't/ia, Viv. Cors. . . 

..LXXVIII. 

114 

• infla'ta, Watmn 

..(Fig. 3) CXXXIV. 

191 1 

In'tca, Linn 

LXIX. 

102 

MURALIS, Linn CXXXV. 

]!»1 ] 

media. Bast 

....LXXIII. 

107 

priv'cox, Reich. 

..(Fig. 2) CXXXIV. 

190 

MICRAN'THA, Lag.. 

LXXV. 

109 

PTn'W'TPTSi 

7? flYYVVII 

193 

til tlT*Ji/l IH Rftnilfi'i' 

.... LXXIV. 

108 

- — - VER'NA, Linn CXXXIV. 

189 

mural is. Bureau 

LXXII. 

lOG 

■ verna, Reicli. . . 

..(Fig. 1) CXXXIV. 

189 

1 OFFICINA LIS, Xmn 

LXX VI. 

110 

— — vtrna ft, Koch 

..(Fig. 2) CXXXIV. 

190 

j officinalis, Benth. 



— - rerna /I, Hook. 

&Arn. (Fig. 31 


LXXII. 

to LXXVIII. 

115 


CXXXIV. 

191 1 

[ -- — ])allidiflu'ra, Jord 

LXXL 

105 


ElMMK'DllJM 

■ ALPI XU^J, Linn. 


ERA NTH IS 

- - IIVEMA'LIS, Sidkh XIJII. 

EHOViriLA 

i//((ftrrs'ci'iis, .lord 

■ hirtdh'i, .lord 

'Hiaju,s cilia, .lord CXXXIV. 

Oil tear' pa, dord 

vidfjoJrU, i). C. CXXXIV . 


^JHUCAS’TKUM 

7//c’« Koch. 


. LXXXVI. 


EUYS'TM ITM 

- AlUdria,lA\m\ C. 

Jiarhair'a, Linn CXX. 

_ CHKIUANTHOJ'DLS, Lina. ..CIJ. 

pnv'cuj', Sin CXXIV". 

- - - othcina'lc, Liun XCVl. 

UUIENTA'LE, R. Brown Cl. 

ptr/oUdliiin, CrauU VT. 


FICA’UIA 

amhii/aa, Tioreau XXXI X. 

calt/iirfa'lld, Keich XXXIX. 

- - Tannmidoi dcs, Miinch ....XXXIX, 

ranwicidoi des, Reich XXXIX. 

EUMATJA 

(((ira'ria, Mitt L.XXJJI. 

Badardi, liore.au LXXTTT. 

Bond, Jord LXXII. 

hidhdsa y, Linn LX\'JII. 

■ cidijcimi, J’al) LX XV. 

CArUEOLATA, Linn. 

LXXL to LXXIV. 

cajnroldla, Leighion LXXIV. 

caprcoUi'tafl, Lciifhtdnii, liah. LXXII. 

capvtolu'ta y, incdui, Ihab. LXXII 1. 


pallidijht’ra a, Jorda'nl, Bab. LXXJ 

'paUidijUh'a Burai, Bab. .. LXXV 

})arviiio'ra, Lamarck .... LXX \ J 1 1. 

sol'ida, Sin LXVII I 

s/weidbu, Lloyd LX XI 

TENLISECTA, 

LXX VII. LXX\ III 

A^aillan'tii, Lns LXXVII 

Vaillanlii, partly Bab, (E. B. S.) 

LXXVIII. 

GLAlJ'Oimi 

CORXICCLA'Tl 'M, Cart LXV, 

fidviim, CvcimVl LX\’I. 

liyb'ridum, Lois LXTV^ 

LCTECM, >SVoy* LXVJ 

jJiani'ciujn, Cranlz LXV, 

viola ceani, Juss LXIV', 


GLTCE 

rnarli'ima, Liudley 


I IIESTFJIIS 

i nod ora, Linn., Sm 

^ MATRON A LIS, Linn. 

; niRSCUFKUDlA 

■ adpris'sa, Munch 


.CXL. 197 


HELLEirORUS 

FlKTIDLS, Linn XLV 58 

hjicma’/ia, Linn XLIII. 55 

Vl’KlIHS, XLIV. 50 


.CUT. 150 
.CM 11. 150 


. LXXXVI. 129 


IIUM'OIIIN'SIA 

PETB.E A, A’. AVoiivt CLl. 210 

IBElilS 

A.MA'BA, Anni CXLIX. 207 

niidicandiit, Linn CL. 209 

ISATIS 

TINCTO'RIA CLXII. 222 

2 G 2 
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PLATE PAGE 

KaNIGA 

marit'ima, K. Brown CXL. 197 

J.KrTD'lUM 

CAM PESTHE, R. Brovm, . . . CLVI. 21C» 

tJld'ifmtimy Linn CLX. 220 

DL’A'l’.A, Linn ('J.ViTL 21S 

hctcroij/tijt'liini /3, canalrcoiSj (Jr. & 

(Lxlr. CLVII. 217 

[liir'tum, Linn.^, excluded 221 

/rir'tuiu. Sni., in part CLVTL 224 

LA'J’JLO LTU.II, Linn I LIJI. 2l;j 

}ntr<vunt, Liiiti ('Ll. 210 

- ~ LUDELA'LE, (^’LIV. 214 

SATI'VU.M, Linn CI.V. 21.5 

SMmj'lJ, //oa- (.‘LVJL 2J7 


LOBULAJUA 

hinrW una, Dctsv CXL. 197 

pi A LCO'AIJ A 

marit'ima, R. Brownl, excluded.. 224 

i»iATTJiror.A 

INOA'KAjZ*. Ih'ov'n ..CV^. 152 

SIXLA'TA, 7i. Brown CJ V. 152 


MECOXOP'SIS 

CAiM 'BUlCA, Vig LX III. 94 


PAPA'VER 



da'hiiun, Beich 

LX. 

90 

horten'se, i/a.svsr»oi 

LVJL A. 

82 

JIYB’RIDUJM, Linn 

. .. LXJl. 

92 

* . * t 1 ^ ftl r 


87 

lacigatnni “IM.L.,” Keicli. . 

.. .. IdX. 

89 


.. .. LIX. 

89 

Lccoq'ii, LantoUr 

LX. 

90 

[nudicaii'lc, .Llnni], exCuded 

115 

— officina'Ie, Onul 

LVJL B. 

83 

— L’lKK AS, Linn 

.. JA 111. 

87 

sitlg't nun. Codr 

. ..LVJT. 

82 

SO.MNIK'LfM’M. Z///??-. .. 

. .. LVli. 

82 

sonnilf'trnm., Cnud 

LA IL A. 

82 

sonrnlf'cruni , Cj-. & Codr. .. 

LVJL B. 

83 

som n i f'rram, var. al'l> a/n, 1 ). ( t 

. LVILb. 

83 


somnlf'cnua, var, ^nacrucar'/niin, 

Coss. & (lenn., LA II. B. 

anm n I f'ennn ,VLiv.'n t'griun , I ).C.LA'' 1 1 ,A. 

suninlf'criuiL, var. olTiclnah'. Coss. & 

Cerni. LVTl. b. 

simnl/'eruni, var. sctlg'crunt, Codr. 

LVII. A. 

r.PXI'NIA 

COKALLI NA, L. 


815 

82 


83 


82 


(18 


FULSATIVLA 

V alga' r Is, Mill. 


.IX 10 


MY(.)SlT'iaTS 

MIX'] M US, Linn XTV. 15 


.<rASTiTirTiirM 


AAIJ^JITL'JUAI,/.’. /?.>o//’/?,CXXVJJl. 

OFLICIXA'LE, R. Jir<nrn . . ( XXV. 

tnlirlun'h' l.'o'wli. CVW 

181 

17G 

170 

180 

J77 

PALUSTLJO, />.6A .... 

..CXX\ II. 

SA^JA'LSTin^, R. Brown.. ('XX\L 

179 

— — iirrLstri, U. Jjiuvvn .... 

..CXXVIL 

180 

;ljtiiak 



inUruK'dlani, Ledebour . 

LV. 

78 

LUTJvA, Sh. 

IJ V. 

78 

Id lea, var,, Lcnili 

lA T. 

80 


LVJ 

80 

- - I*U'AJ1LA, Xm 

LVJ. 

80 

TYMriT.>E'A 



AJ^ JlA, Linn 


76 

L\ PA'VKR 



AlUJJiMO'NK, Linn. .. 


91 

■ cam hi icuin , Linn 

....LX 1 1 1. 

94 i 

DU'IdUM, Linn 

JAX. 

88 1 

dabiura, LainoLic 

LIX. 

89 


llANITN'CTrLUS 


A 'CL’ IS, Linn 

..XXXTII. 

O/ 

ucrls, J ord . 

..XXXIll. 

f 

arris, Leiidi 


38 

[alpeis'tris, Linn.\ exclude 

d 

70 

AQUATJLJS, Z/v/r.XVJL to XXL 

19 

aqna'tUis, Auct. J’lur. X Vll. X V I IT. 

19 

aq na'tills, 1 5e ! i ll j XV 

. to XXIV. 

29 



IG 

aqndlUlH i, i>in 

XM. 

17 

AliVEX'STS, IdniL 

XXX VIJL 

40 

AULLOOAJUS, Linn. .. 

. .XXXIJ. 

30 

Lia.ch'ii, Wirt;^ 


18 

BAUDCTIJ, (wdr. XXI J. XX III. 

24 


\ V T T 

05 

liLILBO'SlJS, Linn. ... 

...XXXV. 

41 


XXVl 

29 

ccnidsus, Cr. &, Codr. et 

Auct. JAur. 


XXV. 

28 

mltficrfoNus, “ Bln AT.” .. 

..XXXJX. 

48 

CJBCJXATIIS, .SV5 

XV. 

10 

- — — cnnfu'.sas, (Jr. & Coilr. ... 

...XXIII. 

25 

diraricdtiut, Schnink .... 

XV. 

10 


XX 

22 

cu-a'cris 

.XXXIII. 

38 

ou-Fica'ria 

..XXX LX. 

47 

— — eu-Flam'inula 

...XXIX. 

33 

FiC-\ UlA, Linn 

..XXXIX. 

47 
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PI.ATK 

PAOK 1 


PLATE 

PAGE 

r.ANUN'CITLUS 



SENEBTE'llA 



— - Fi(:a!ria, Jord 

. . XXXIX. 

48 

LOBO'XOPITS 


221 

Ficcuria^ F. Scliullz .... 

..XXXIX. 

47 

LIL'VMA, Pcrs 

CLX. 

220 

Ficaria mcumbcnSf F. 

Schultz, 


jrinnatif 'ida, D.C 

CLX. 

220 


XXXIX. 

48 




■ fJifor'vriH, Mich. 

.... XXX. 

34 

ST X A' PIS 



..XXIX. XXX. 

33 

aVlta, Linn 

.. LXXXI V. 

125 

Flaiii'mala, Limi. et Auct. ]Mur. 


ari'cnsis, Linn 

.. LXXXITI. 

124 


XXIX. 

33 

C lid rand in a, Kotdi 

XCII. 

139 

Flain innla Auct. Plur, 

....XXX. 

34 

inea'na, Linn. ^ 

..LXXXVJ. 

129 

Flam Hilda o, Sni 

....XXX. 

34 

• 7ii (jra, Linn 

. . . LXXX V. 

120 

- - JJorib ini' (Ills, B.'lI) 

...XVJll. 

20 

tinuifolia, Sin 

XClll. 

139 

- FL( 'JTANS, /Atm. ... 

XVl. 

17 




f! aria t ilia, “Wigg.,” \V’;ill. 

.. ..XVI. 

17 

SISYArPKIU.M 



[graiiiiii'euH, A/aa.], c.\clude(l 

70 

ALLIA'BIA, Scop. 

c. 

146 

HEDFIiA'CKUS, Linn. . 

...XXVI. 

29 

— amjjliilj'ium, Linn. . . 

..CXXVITI. 

Isl 

~ lieteropliyl'lu.s, HoM. ..... 

XIX. 

21 

LBIO, Linn 

XCIX. 

145 

- -- HHiSl^TUS, Curt 

..XXXVI. 

43 

— — inunen'se, '‘Linn.,”Sn 

XCI. 

138 

— - LFNOKMAN'Dl, 

.. ..XXV. 

28 

inuralc, Linn 

XCIV. 

140 

L1N'(tITA, JAun 

. ..XXXI. 

35 

Naafurtiam, T3nn. . 

exxv. 

176 

— UPHIO(ILOSSlFO'LU\S 

vm. 


— _ OFFK ’INA'LE, Scop 

XeVT. 

143 


XXVI II. 

32 

rOLVCEJIA'TIUM, Lhui.XCVll. 

144 

rMlVIFLO BUS, Linn. 

XXXVI 1. 

4.5 

SOPHI A, Linn 

...XCVIIL 

145 

] >elta'ius, Fries X VJ 1 . X VI 1 1. 

19 

aiilira'tre, Linn 

... eXXAM. 

179 

prltatna, liab 

.. ..XVII. 

19 

Unnijo'Ham, Linn 

XCIII. 

139 

Ju lia (aa? “ Sclinink,” lioreau .. XTX. 

21 

tcrns lrc, Sin 

..CXXVil. 

ISO 

jKiirtdaniJdlius, l)esf. ... 

XVI. 

18 




Philund tia, I'dirli 

.XXXVI. 

43 

STSYM'PRTU^r 



jtaeado-jln itana, Newbould 


20 

thal ill'll lint, (laud 

CXV. 

163 

irc'tns, “ Bauli,” Bureau.. 


38 

vi'miiuuni, Linn 

XCV. 

142 

liE'J‘ENS, Linn 

.XXXIV. 

40 




rep'taus, Linn 

.. ..XXX. 

31 

SITBIILA'PIA 



rijt’tans, Tlmil 


34 

AQUA'TICA, ... 

....CXLIII. 

201 

sar'doaa, Crantz 

. XX X VI. 

43 




SUELEILA'TUS, Linn. .. 

..XXVII. 

31 




atayiidlis, Wall 

XV. 

k; 

TEKSDAXIA 



JStev'cni. “ Audrz., Boreau XXXIll. 

38 




tricbuphvl'lu.s, Cliaijr ... 

XXL 


Iberia, D.C 

CL. 

209 

TRiPABTJTUJS, D.C. . 

...XXIV. 

27 

CDICAU LIS, K Brown .... CL. 

209 

vuUjaitus, Jord 


38 

pctra'a, l^eich 


210 




TITALKTTKITM 



JtA PTfANlS'Tin^M 



ALPINUM, Ar/m. ... 

TI. 

4 

— - • inarit'imiun. Ucich 

.LXXXll. 

122 

— — cullinum '! Wall 

VII. 

8 

snj'ctum, Iveicli 

..LXXXI. 

120 

eu’-ininus L 

IV. 

5 




FLA'VI M, Linn. ... 

VIII. 

9 

KA PH 'AN US 



tla’vuin, liiic/i 

VITI. 

9 

JMARVr'lMUS. ... 

.LXXXII. 

122 

- tiexm»'tjum, ilernh 

V. 

6 

BAPliAXiS'TltUM, Awa.LXXXl. 

120 

— KOCHIl, Fries 

VI. 

7 




ma pia, Sni 

V. 

6 




Mixes, Linn 

...HI. to V. 

4 

IKUMKKTA 



— • — nii nua, Auct. Blur 

IH. IV. 

5 

HVB'KIDA 

....LXIV. 

95 

;/</'« a.s’ /il, (ill part), Beuth V. 

6 




mi' nils ■), llouk'. k. Arn. 

Vll. 

8 

liOiriPA 



monta' nnm. Wall 

IV. 


amphih'ia, Linn., Sm 

CXXVITI. 

LSI 

Moriadni, Beicli 

vm. 

]) 

nasturiioi' dea, Spacb 

.C XXVll. 

180 

- — ripdriiim, Jord 

vm. 

9 

•fU'itini’va <ir (lodr 

BWIX. 

183 

i SAXAT'lLE, SehUic/i, 

Dub VII. 

f 
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PLATK 

PACK 


PLATK 

PA OK 

THLASTI 



THLASTI 



ALPESTRE, Lhm. 



PKKKOLIA'TnM, L'nm. 

...(^KLV. 

206 

CXLVI. to CXLVTII. 

204 

Hylves'trc, ^Tord 

. ( XLVl. 

205 

dlpcs'trc, Gr. & Godr. .. . 

...CXLVT. 

205 

Virens, Jurd 

C^XLVJIl. 

206 

■ alpe&'trc, Sm 

.CXLVTTL 

2()() 




alpcstrc, var. a, Pab. . . 

... CXLVI. 

205 

TUOL'LTUS 



aipcs'trc, var. /3, Rab 

..CXLAHI. 

206 

EUKOPyE'US, iiJm. .. 

...XLll, 

53 

alpcs'trCy var. y, Hook. 

& Arn. 






CXLVIII. 

206 

inUlTTIS 



ARVEX'SE, Linn 

...(LXLTV. 

202 

pln'hra, Linn 

....CXJX. 

160 

Burm -past oris, Linn. . . 

CLTI. 

211 

hirsii'ta, Sni 

....CXVL 

167 

CXLVill. 

206 




• cam pcs' ire, Linn 

CLVl. 

216 




hir'titniy Sm 

....CLYIL 

217 

[V'EL'LA 



• occita'num, lord 

. . CXLVll. 

206 

an'nua, Lin7i.\ excluded. . 


224 
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Aconite, Common Winter XLTIT. 

Aconite XL^"1I1. 

AdderH’-toni^me-leavcdSpearwort, XXVIII. 

Alpine JJarrenwort LTI. 

Meadow I tue II. 

JVnny ('re^s, (Jreen .... C'XLVIIL 

Penny CresH, Lon^r-styled, CXL VII. 

— J’tmny ('ress, ISljort-styled, CXLVl. 

- - ]?ock Cress CXIIl. 

• Sliepherd’s J‘iirse 

AVliitlovv(irass, Yellow, CX XX \'ITI, 

Alyssum, Calycine CXXXIX. 

Seaside (.'XL, 

Sweet CXL. 

American Cress CXXIV. 

Am])hil>ious Yellow Cress .... CXXVITI. 

Anemone IX. 

P.Iue X. 

('rowfoot \Vo(»d XII. 

W(K.d XT. 

Yellow Wood XII. 

Annual A^ellow Cress CXXVll. 

A(|uatic Awl wort CXIjTTT. 

Autumnal IMieasant’s Eye Xlll. 

Awl wort, Water CXLIII. 


: CaPhacre, Sea LXXXVIT. 

i Wild i.xxxvn. 

^ (‘altrops, VV^ater XLI. 

Calycine Alyssum CXXXIX. 

(^’andytuft, Bitter ('XLIX. 

Celandine, Common LX VII. 

Crowfoot XX-XTX. 

Lesser XXX LX. 

Celery-leaved Crowfoot XXVIT. 

Charlock LXXXIIL 

Jointed LX XXI 

Sea LXXXII. 

White LXXXr. 

Wild LXXXL 

Climbiin^ Fumitory, White LXX. 

Ch»se-flowered Fumitory LXXV. 

Coleseed . * LXXX\ 1 1 1. 

Wild LXXXJX. 

Colewort, Sea LXXX\ IT. 

Columbine, Common XLA’L 

Coral Peony L. 

Coralwort, Bulbiferous CA’l 1 . 

Corn Crow'foot XXX\’11L 

Mustard ....LXXXIJL 

Poppy L VI IT. 

Rose LYlIl. 


Pianeberry 

...XLIX. 


Cornfield Penny Cress 

....CXLIV. 

202 

Barberry, (.'Ommon 

LI. 

72 ! 

1 Corydalis 

LXIX. 

103 

Barreiiwort, Alpine . 

.... Lll 

74 ' 

Sol id- rooted 

. ..Lxvrii. 

Li2 

Bastard Cress, iVifoliate-leaved 

..CXLY. 

204 ! 

Cow Cress 

CLYL 

217 

P>astard’K Rjimpant Fumitory.. . 

.LXXTTL 

107 , 

Creeping C'rowfoot 

. . . XXXI Y. 

41 

Baudot’s AVater Crowfoot . . XXII. XX 111. 

2G : 

-Yellow ('resa 

..CXXVI. 

180 

Bear’s-foot 

....XLY, 

5i) 

(.'ress, Alpine Rock 

(Xlll. 

1()5 

Bitter Candytuft 

.CXLIX. 

20S 

' - - American 

....CXXIV. 

176 

Bitter Cress 

..CVlll. 

15S 

Amphibious Yellow . . 

..CXXVllL 

182 

Black Mustard 

LXXXV. 

127 

! Annual A” ellow 

...CXXVll. 

181 

Blue Mountain Anemone 

X. 

12 

j Bitter 

CVJIL 

L")S 

Bureau’s Rampant Fumitory ,, 

.LXXIL 

lOG 

! Bristol Rock 

CXIV. 

1G6 


XLA'II 


! Common Water 

....exxv. 

178 

Br.andy Bottle 

....LTV. 

79 1 

1 Common AA’all 

cxv. 

1G4 

Bristol Rock (hess 

..('XIV. 

Kid 

1 Cornfieltl Penny 

...CXLIV. 

202 

Broad-leaved lledj.,^e Must'ird . 

..XCLX. 

MG i 

Cow 

('LVL 

217 


('Ll 1 1 

21 1 

Creeping ATellow 

...CXXA'T. 

180 







Bulbiferous Coralwort 

...CYIL 

ir>7 ' 

Early Winter 

...CXXIV. 

176 

P)ulbou8-rooted Crowfoot 

.XXXY. 

42 i 

Field Penny 

....CXLIV. 

202 

Buttercup 

XXXlll. 

30 

Fringed Rock 

....eXAWL 

167 




(larden 

CLV. 

162 

Cabbage Mustard 

Cl. 

140 ! 

Green Alpine Penny. . , 

..cxLvm. 

207 



232 


ENGLISH HOI’.VNY, 



PLATE 

PAC.E 

Cress, Hairy "Rock 

CXVL 

167 

Hairy Wall 

CX VI. 

16G 

J^esser Wart 

CLIX. 

221 

Jjong-styled Alpine Penny CX LV JT. 

206 

Marsh Yellow 

..eXXAHT. 

181 

Pendulous-podded Wall 

..CXVITI. 

169 

Perfoliato-leaved Eastard ..CXLV. 

204 

Perfoliate Penny 

....CXLV. 

204 

Shepherd’s 

(’L. 

209 

Short-styled Alpine Penny CXLVT. 

205 

Smooth Tower Wall. . . . 

....CXIX. 

170 


CJ.X. 

ooo 

Thalius’ Wall 

CXV. 

161 

Tower Wall 

..CXVIIl. 

169 

Wart 

CLX. 

222 

Winter 

CXX. 

171 

Crowfoot, Eaudot’s AVater. . XXII. XXI II. 

26 


. .. XXXV. 

42 

Celandine 

..XXXIX. 

49 


, .. XX\TT. 

o.> 

Corn 

XXXVIll. 

46 

Croe])ing 

, . XXXIV. 

41 


X VI 




Golden-haired 

..XXXIl. 

37 


X\\ VI 

44 

Ivy -leaved AVatcr .. , 

...XXVI. 

30 

— Lenorinand’s Water 

.... XXV. 

29 


XV 

Jl 


... XA*I 

19 

Suiall tlowered 

.XXXVTI. 

45 


.. WTV 

28 

"■ - T^firight Meadow ... 

.XXX HI. 

89 

Water 


24 


. XWII 

87 


XTT 

o/ 

13 

Cuckoo Flower 

CIX. 

159 

Cultivated Gold of Pleasure . . 

....CXLI. 

200 

Harnask Violets 

cm. 

151 

]>anie’s Violet 

CUT. 

151 

Dyer’s Woad 

. . . . CLXI. 

223 

Early AA^inter fVess 

..exxiv. 

176 

Earth-Siiioke, Coinriion 

.. i.XXV I. 

111 

Earth-Smoke, Ikinipant 

. LXXIV. 

108 ■ 

Entire-leaved Male Peony . . . , , 

L. 

69 1 

Fetid Gold of Pleasure 

..CXLTI. 

200 j 

Eigwort 

.XXXI.Y. 

49 

I'ine-leaved Hedge Mustard .. . 

.XCVTJI. 

145 

Flix AVeed 

.XCVIIL 

14.5 

IJoatiiig AA^ater Crowfoot 

....XVL 

19 

Fringed Itock Cress 

..(’XVII. 

167 

luriiitory, Easiard’s llainpant . 

.LXXJII. 

107 

— — Eoreau s llainpant . . 

..LXXII. 

106 

Climbing White .... 

....LXX. 

104 



PLATE 

PACE 

Fumitory, Close-flowered ... 

LX XV. 

110 

(kmmn»n 

....LXX VI. 

111 

Lamarck’s Small-flowered 



LX XVI IT. 

115 

Lc VaillanFs .t. 

...LXXVIT. 

114 

llampa.nt 

.... LXXIV. 

ins 

Small-flowered ... 

...LXXVII. 

114 


.. LX V IT I. 

ln2 


LXIX. 

103 


. ( ’TAX 

215 


. ..LA'JI. 

84 

Garlic Hedge Mustard 

C. 

147 


(A"T 

154 


CUT 

151 


XIJT. 

54 

Gold of Pleasure, Cultivated 

CXLI. 

200 

Fetid 

(XXLir. 

200 

Golden-haired Crowfoot . . . . 

....XXXTT. 
X X X 1 1 

37 

37 

Grass, Common Scurvy 

....(XXX. 

1S.5 

Common AA’liitlovv { I'ig. 

2)CXXXIV. 

190 

Comiuoii Whitlow (Fig. 

3)CXXX]AX 

191 

Hastate-leaved Scurvy 

..(’XXXIL 

187 

Hoary AVhitlow 

..(’xxxvr. 

193 

Long- leaved Scurvy .. , 

.CXXXIU. 

is.S 

Mountain Scurvy 

. ..CXXXl. 

ISt) 

lloek Wliitlow 

.CXX.W 11. 

191 

Speedwell-leaved AA"hi tl 

owCXXX V. 

192 

} Twisted-podded Whitlow C'XX I. 

193 

! W;ill Whitlow 

. ..cxxxv. 

192 

1 AVoolly Whitlow .. .. 

..CXX XVI. 

193 

1 Yellow Alpine WhitlowCXXX VI II. 

195 

Great Sea Stock 

CIV. 

152 

AV.ater Pocket 

.CXX VI 11. 

182 

Greater Spear wort 

.. ..XXXl. 

36 

Green Alpine Penny Cress .. 

..CXLVIJI. 

207 

Hellebore 

XLiV. 

57 

Hairy Crowfoot 

...XXX A 1. 

44 


rx. 

160 

— - — Kock Cress 

cxvi. 

167 

- — Tower Mustard 


166 

AVall Cress 

CX VJ. 

166 

1 1 a re’s E.i r JM ustard 

(1. 

149 

Hastate- leaved Scurvy-Grass. . 

..(XXXIL 

187 

Head Wark 

LVlll. 

88 

Hedge Mustard 

XCVI. 

1 14 


c 

117 

Hellebore, Green 

XldV. 

57 

— — Stinking 

XIAC 

59 

Herb Christoplu-T . . . 


67 

St. Earbara 

(’XX. 

171 

Hoary Mustard 

..LXXXVl. 

129 


(;V 

153 



Wliitlow Grass 

..CXX XVL 

193 

Horn Poppy, Red 

LX V. 

97 



TO KNCMSII XAMi:s 


Horn l*o|»T’V, \ 

\ . 


M 


PI VTK PA(.h 
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1 nr otiont I'o.Mfd Lo-li*--,' Sinork \fl. 


Ini' I l!o a ! . 

. WMI. 

17.7 

(vN !' ;i \ rH \\ nt rr ( 1 ' o,\ 

....XX \ I. 

',yl 

.);.rk 

( . 

nr 

, I. 1*1 1 W.'itoi' SiiLiil 

. . ( X \ \ i I. 

i^l 


. . L \ \ \ I 

IXJ 

KiriLr'’Uf) 

..XW'III. 

39 

Kot.li’.v, MciiHow IJur 

\ I. 

/ 

1 

s’ Sinorh 

.. ..c:\']iT. 

1.7s ! 

Huir^'-lr.'ued , 

cx. 

1 di» 

1 iiipul ifnt-])od(H 

.'d ..CXI I. 

ld2 

. ,’Mr;i<lo\v 

cix. 

i:d> 

L.iuonrlfs Siuuli iIos\ur«;d Fuiiiitorv 



LXX VfTI. 

11 a 

L;ir'_: ' -ca! vxrd ]\radwort 

. CXXXIX. 

107 

IjOi r.raiicliiiiL; 

...XL\ 11. 

63 

. - WiM 

, XLN’j I. 

Gi 

1 i'-ast \\ alrr 

l.\ I. 

!><l 

J.a'iiiii niaiurs Water (.'rowfooL . 

. .. .X.Wd 

'29 

L.'s-.ct C 'rlaiidijio 

..XX.'vIX. 

49 

Mtadow line, var. a ... 

ni. 

r, 

■ Meadow lluo, vaa-. 

IV. 

r> 

Sju-arwoit 

XXX. 

da 

Wart ( 'i ess 

.. ..Cl, IX. 

221 ' 

! .e Vadiaiii l-’uinitory 

. Lx.w n. 

114 i 

iai\, laa-t Vv'ater 

i.\ r. 

.so ; 

M'iiit e \ » .-iter , 

LI 11. 

77 ' 

— \ i llov AValer 

IA\ 

7<» , 

JiiOldoM lioekef 

.... XC!X. 

lid 

la iii^-h‘a veil Seurv v ■* 1 ra-"' .. .. 

i xxxni. 

ISd i 

LoHl;' I’lleklv -lieaded I’oj’; V •• 

LXI. 

92 

- Sliio. t! !e 'it .idl'd 1 ’oiH»\ . . . 

!,.X. 

91 

Loiil;-^'i,s led Ali'iiee I’eiiiiN C'le; 

>. C.^LVil. 

2od 

M ;e ■ U ort, li.M I o e.d ; \ed 

CXXXIX. 

i d < 

Male I’eoiiy, I'ait i relea'v « d .. . 


O.) ■ 

\l',ri"..ld M ti'.li 

. . X L i 

' .1 I 

.Mar.-di .Mari-M)ld 

"•v ' ' 

■ 

\ ;i si 11 i t i 11 m . . , 

. . C\X\ 1 1. 

1>1 i 

ellow t 'ro.ss 

..V :xv\ :l 

j I 1 

May 1 lower 

< 1 

1.7'.^ 

Meadow Crowfoot, C)<ri_’:tl .. 

..xxx:i}. 

1 

Lailied Siiioek 

1 ■ 1 . 



Idl' 

. . . 

n. 

•1 


\ 1. 

7 

1 ‘s- er. var. . . . 

III. 

r, 


Lr:.M.-r, v:ir. > ^ • 


V I How ^ ^ J - 


.M.a 

1 

.. .. LXII. 

93 

.M'.r 

- - i:ood 

. .\IA JII. 

GTt 

A rj<an(,ie', Iduo .... 

X. 

12 


- - S‘ -C.niss 

..CXXXl. 

iSd 

M-.: 

•' d ^ ' ’-oa oi 

XIV, 

la 


1,;“].* 

XIV. 

15 

Mi: 

».o-d. .. . 

. J.XXXV. 

127 


— Jaooddea^*.! Htd-e . . 

.. .. X(.1X. 

140 



C.i!d,-er.j 

( I 

140 

. 

— < or fi 

I.XXXlll. 

142 


- :-',ti.- I-aved TT, ! O' 

^7‘ ' \' 1 1 1 

145 


r ;-if 1 e i ] .' i.r.> 


1 17 



— IL'iii v 'Idavei- 

XVT. 

IdO 


L.ireds lair 

Cl. 

149 



X( VT 

1 44 



LX ax:vt. 

129 


-- Mitli-idale 

. . (. .y Li \'. 

' M r ^ 


— XarroW'lea ved 


1 io 



. . . . Xi 1 d. 

1 il 



( I f . 

]4;i 


Widte 

j.:':xxi w 

125 


WiM 

L2.XXIII. 

124 

XajL 


cx X X I \L 

1-0 

Xai! 

.\vde:i Vt.d Td'J > ■> I'W o;'t 

.. ..' d.i V. 

214 



X' IIT 

1 4^; 

Xa-.l 

artiuiii. "M.-i: .'.h 

. ( .XVIT. 

XI 


Wild 

. . t XX \'T. 

1 so 

Xavi. 

tie. Wild 

LX XX IX, 

1 da 


w L 

XX x\ 111. 

134 


Wild 

L.XXXXX. 

1 

ci.i : 

'.rai.X id.ard 

T. 

a 



LVII. 

84 

e {.lu 

I ’a nil 

iaet.tio, 1*1 HiiWJ ai I’s 

C MI. 

212 

Las.r 

je dower 

IX. 

11 

I’.'l .1 

:;loa'^-[to ldii_ il d\'all Cro'S 

. . X^ XL 

ldl> 

i' 111; 

\ Cie-s, 1 . rev 11 .Vl^due .... 

,i'XL*d! IL 

207 


— LLid 

. . t XL IV. 

2i'2 


- - J,.0l :-.s:>led Al['iie. 

• CXL\ ]T. 

200 

_ . 

- - - ]\ii','i:..U' 

. .. < XL\'. 

2i.'4 

- 

rXi .rl-stCed .vL.:;;' 

. . .CXIX I. 
L. 

1:0 a 

00 


— - 1 \ 

L. 

\'>9 



1.. 

00 

C.o; 

■ 1 . Teor M.ia’.s 

.. .. ( LIU. 

21 a 

i'eje. 

M rao.'i, I’i'oad lea\ed . .. 

,...C.,]rl. 

Old 


- - Idd.eisli 

1 LIV. 

214 

- 

.M i; Iiridati' 

.. .. Cl.VI. 

217 



Xarrowd'.'av ed 

....CLiV. 

2U 

— 

yniooi!, Cield 

. .. Ci.VTT. 

2iS 

— 

- — \\ hiilow 

..cLvirr. 

2i£ 

JVif. 

iii.ite 1 eim\' C reas 

..CXLV. 

204 


— - Slieoiiei dX I ’urse . . . 

. ..CXLW 

2-ri 

IVili 

• liate !e.i\t.i.l Laslai'-l C'lar.s. 

. ..CXLV. 

2ol 
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EXGLjSn BOTAKY 


PKATK 

Pheasant’s Eye, Autumnal X I II. 

CoiiiiMou XT 11. 

Piiewort XXXIX. 

Poor Man’s Parinacetic CLIJ. 

— l*ep}>cr 

Ivlmbavb 11. 

Coininon (Tanlon L\'1T. 

Common Ked LVlll. 

Corn LVJIT. 

— ISloTigrel EX 11. 

Opium LVTl. 

T’riikly-headed T^XT. 

Ivod Horn EXA . 

IJound Prickly-lieadcd .. ..IjXJF. 

— Sleep-bearing JA'JT. 

Smooth-beaded T^X. 

\"iolet llt)rii .LXT\ . 

— AYelsh EXilE 

AVhite TA'JE 

YlIJow T.XITT. 

Yfllow' Tbtrn LXA^I. 

I’urj'le Sea iu)cket EXXIX. 

Queen’s Cilliflower CUE 

Croat Y'aler CXXVllI. 

— Sea. EX XX 11. 

Small JagLTod Y'ater. . . . CXX VI E 

Wild EXXXE 

llampant Karlh-Smokc T.XXIV. 

— i'umitory T^XXTY. 

r,astard’s....EXXlTT. 

Eorcau’s ....LXXTE 

Eape LXXXVTiE 

PcmI Horn Po])py EXV. 

.Mailkts L^^TTE 

Jknuiv. ('Ommon EVllT. 

.Wood EYJIl. 

Iffcichenbach’s ^Ylhjw Pocket .... CXX 1. 

Pigid-loaved AVater Cnm l'oot X V. 

Piver Crowfoot X\'T. 

1 Jock Cress, A1 j >1 ne (- X ! J J . 

Pristol CXiV. 

Fringed CX VIE 

Hairy CXVE 

Pock llutchinsia ('Ll. 

Whitlow Grass CXXXVi/. 

Pocket, Great Water CX X J 1 1. 

Intermediate Yellow . . , . ( 'XX H I. 

Eomlon Xk'JX. 

Purple Sea EXXIX. 

Peiclienbach’s Yellow .... CXX 1. 

Srnall-Hower’d Yellow. . . . (JXX 1 1. 

Small Sand XCV. 

Wall X(’I11. 

Water CXX VI. 

Yellow ...CXX. 


I'AGK ri.ATK 

14 Po.se, Corn ..LVlll. 

14 Pound Prickly-headcd Poppy LX 11. 

4<) Pout, Meadow X LI. 

21 *J Puhbisb Pcjiperwort CLIVX 

2P> Pue, Alpine Meadow 11* 

4 Koch’s Meadow VI. 

Lesser IMcadow, var. o HI. 

SS — — Lesser IMeadow, var. fi IV. 

8S St« me IMeadow V’^TT. 

<);jj i Zigzag Meadow 

84 j V ellow IMeadow VIII. 



Sand or Wall Mustard XCIV, 

Pocket, Small XCV. 

Sauce Alone C. 

Scurvy-G rass. Common C.X.XX. 

11 astate-k a v e«l . . CX X X 1 1 . 

Eong-leaved .... CXXX III, 

Mountain ('XXXT. 

Sea Cald.age LXXXVll. 

Charlock LXXXII. 

Colewort LXXXVll. 

Green Whitlow Grass . . CXX.X \' 1 1 T. 

Kale LXXX. 

Padish LXXXII. 

Pocket, I'urple EXX IX. 

Seaside Alys^uni CX L. 

Sea Stock, Great Cl V. 

Sliej»herd’s Cress CL. 

Purse, Alj>ine 

— — Perfoliate ( 'X L\X 

Sliort -styled Al|»lne Penny Cress. . C.X L \’l . 

Slirul)by Stock, Hoary CV. 

Sieej>-braring Popj>y L\’Il. 

Small iloweietl Cr'iwfuot XXW’ll. 


Fumitoiy, Lamarck’s, 

EXXVllT. 

Lc Akaillarit’s, 


EXXVIT. 

^^'llow pocket ....('XXII. 

Small Jagge<l Water Padish .... CXX \ I I. 

Smootlj I’ield I ’ej»perwt>rt ,CL\ II. 

- Towm- Wall Cress CX 1 X . 

Solid liulbous Fumit(»ry ]jX\ 111. 

Solid-ro()ted Corydalis LXXdll. 

Spearw(*rt, A(hler’K-tongue-leaved.XX VI 1 1. 

Greater .X X -X I . 

— — — — Lcs.-'cr XXX. 

Speedwtdl-leaved W'hitlow Grass, CXXX V. 

Squats LX VI. 

St. .James’s Weed (d J 1. 

Stinking Hellebore XL\'. 

Stock, Great S('a CIV. 

- ~ I I<»ary Shnil»by (’\\ 

Stone Mea<]ow Pue \’l 1, 

Swallow-wort LX VII. 


Swedish Turnip LXXXIX. 


PACK 

88 

93 

52 

214 

4 

7 

5 

5 

8 

6 
10 


141 

142 
147 
1S5 

187 

188 
1st; 
130 
123 
130 
195 
119 
123 
118 
PhS 
i:.2 
209 
2ii5 

204 

205 
i:>3 

hi 

45 

115 

114 
174 
IM 
218 
17o 
lo2 
102 
33 
3o' 
35 
192 
98 
21 2 
59 

152 

153 
8 

100 

135 



INUEX TO ENGLISH NAMES. 


ThATE PACK 

Sweet AlysHum CXIj. 198 

Swine’s Cress CLX. 222 

Tb;il ill s’ Wall Cress CXV. 164 

Tliroe-lobed Water Crowfoot XXTV. 28 

Toothwort CVir. 157 

Tower Mustard, Hairy CXVT. 166 

Turkey Pud C-XVJIT. 169 

AVhH Cress C X V ITT. 169 

Smooth eXTX. 170 

’rrsi velki’s Joy I. 3 

Trear lu Mustard CIT. 149 

'rurkey J»ud ( XV. HJ-j 

Tower CXVllI. 169 

’rurnip XC. 136 

Swedish LX XXJX. 185 

Twisted-podded Whitlow Crass CXXXYl. 193 

r plight Meadow Crowfoot .... XXX4II. 39 

Violet, Haiue’s CTTT. 151 

1 I<<rii l’o]»j\v LX IV, 90 

Violets, J )aiiia.sk CUL 151 

Wall Cress 163 

Hairy CX VI. 166 

JVn,!ul(um-pr,dded....(XXVnL I'l!* 

SiiKmih ’rower CXIX. 17‘* 

’I’lialiiis’ (.‘X\\ 164 

— Tower CXVIlI. !*;!» 

Wall M-idaid, Narrow leaved ....XCllI. IK) 

- lo.ket XCIU. 14.) 

- Whitlow Crass CXXX\'. 192 

Walltlowrr ClT. 149 

- CV. 154 

Coiinnoii ('\T. 151 

Wart ('loss, ('oiMiiion CLX. 222 

Lesser CLIX. 221 

W ater Calti-ops X LI. 52 

Can LIV. 79 

( I'csy, ComiiuMi CXX\', 178 

Crow foot XXI, 24 

- Baudot’s.. XXI r. XX 111. 26 

Ivvdeaved XX VI. 80 

Leiioriiiauirs X X W 2!» 

Li-id leaved XV. 17 

. Tl.n'edohed XXIV. 2S 

Lily, Coiuiuon Yellow LI\". 79 

L,„st LVL 80 

W hite LI II. 77 

Ladish, Small Jagged ..C.\X\’1L 181 

- lloekt't , . . . ('XXVI. ISO 

... Cieat ('X.Wlll. 182 

Weed, Elix XCVllL M5 



PI.ATB 

PA r. R 

Weed, lied 

LVTTI. 

88 

St. James’s 

CLTI. 

212 

Welsh Poppy 

LXIIT. 

94 

White Charlock 

....LXXXL 

121 

Climbing Fumitory . 

LXX. 

104 

Mustard 

..LXXXiV. 

125 

Pop|>y 

LVTL 

84 

— — Water Lily 

LTII. 

77 

Whitlow Grass, Common ( Fig 

2)CXXXTV. 

190 

.-(Fig 

3)CXXXIV. 

191 


..( XXXVT. 

193 

Hock 

..CXXXVTL 

194 

— Sea Croen. . . 

CXXXVITL 

195 

Speedw(dl-leaved, ('.XXXV. 

192 

Twisted-podded, CXXXVT. 

193 

WTdl 

. ..CXXXV. 

192 

W'oolly 

..CXXXM. 

193 

— Yellow Alpine 

, CXXXYl 11. 

195 

W’hitlow Pepperwort 

.. ..CLVIll. 

219 

Wild ('ahhage 
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GEOEGE BELL & SONS’ 


LIST OF WORKS 


ON 


BOTANY & NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

uniform series of Works on the various branches of Natural History 
± has attained a high reputation, both for the low prices at which 
they are published and the general excellence with which they are produced. 
They form collectively a Standard Set of Works on the different subjects which 
they illustrate, and deserve tlie attention of all who study this branch of science 
for their faithful illustrations and accuracy of description; the plates being 
carefully executed by accomplished artists, and the authorship entrusted to writers 
of acknowledged merit. Indeed no higher testimony can be borne to their 
value than the fact that the late Prince Consort (himself an able student of 
Natural History) so highly esteemed those which were published during his life- 
time that he purchased copies of them for presentation to public institutions. 

New Edition, with Additions. 

Dedicated by Permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

A HISTORY OP BRITISH BIRDS. 

By the Kev. F. 0. Morris, B.A., Member of the Ashmolean Society. Illus- 
trated with 365 coloured Engravings. Six Volumes, super-royal 8vo., 
£6 6s. 

In this work the author has amassed information from every reliable source, and 
in addition to necessary scientific details, he has interspersed throughout his pages 
a vast fund of anecdotes, illustrative of the marvellous instincts and peculiar habits 
of the feathered inhabitants of our land, and has thus made his work at once 
entertaining and instructive, and in the widest sense a ‘ History of British Birds.’ 

New Edition, Enlarged. 

A NATURAL HISTORY OP THE NESTS AND EGGS OP 

BRITISH BIRDS. By the Eev. F. 0 . Mokeis, B.A. Illustrated with 
233 coloured Plates. In Three Volumes, super-royal 8vo., £3 3s. 

Designed as a supplement to the ‘History of British Birds,’ this work gives the 
fullest information respecting the localities and construction of their nests, the 
number and peculiarities of their eggs, and all the instruction requisite for deter- 
mining to what species they belong. Each egg is figured and minutely described, 
and a number of nests are accurately drawn from specimens. 



A New and Eeviscd Edition now ready. 

A HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OP EUROPE, 

NOT OBSEllYED IN THE BRITISH ISLES. By C. R. Bree, M.I)., 
F.Z.S. Illustrated with 238 coloured Plates of Birds and Eggs. In 
Five Yolumes, super-royal 8vo., £5 5s. 

This work forms an appropriate supplement to Morris, Tarrell, or any other work on 
British Birds, and with any of them forms a comprehensive account of the Ornithology 
of Europe. In addition to the personal ability of the Author for his task, he has had 
the assistance of many eminent Continental naturalists, among whom are Professors 
Blasius of Brunswick, Schlegel of Leyden, M. de Selys-Longchamps, and M. Moquin- 
Tandon. 

‘Dr. Brec is favourably known to ornithologists by numerous contributions to our zoological 
periodicals, in all of which there is found the snrae genial spirit, and the same tone of good 
feeling, kindliness, and reverence, which pervade the present work. . . . The figures are, for 
the most part, highly satisfactory, and leave us in wonder how they could be produced, in 
combination with the full and copious text, for so small a price.’ — Aiheiiamm. 


New Edition, Enlarged. 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 

By the Eev. F, 0. Moehts, B.A. Illustratcid with 72 beautifully- coloured 
Plates. In One Volume, super-royal 8vo., price £l Is. 

With coloured illustrations of all the species, and separate figures of the male 
and female, where there is any obvious difference between them, and also of the 
under side, together with ilio Caterpillar and Chrysalis; and a full description of 
each, with copious accounts of their several habits, localities, and times of appear- 
ance, together with details as to their preservation, etc., with new and valuable 
information — the result of the author’s experience for many years. 


A NATURAL HISTORY OP BRITISH MOTHS. 

Accurately delineating CTcry known species, with the English as well as 
tlie scientific names, accompanied by full descriptions, date of appearance, 
lists of the localities they liaunt, their food in the caterpillar state, and 
otlior features of thdr habits and modes of existence, &c. By the Bev. 
F. 0. Moriits, B.A. The Plates contain nearly 2,000 exquisitely coloured 
Specimens. In Four Volumes, royal 8vo., price £6 6s. 

‘Speuking of entomology, we should jdace Mr. Morris’ “History of British Moths” at the head. 
It gives a coloured figure of cvciy known Britisli moth, together with dates of appearance, 
localities, description, and food of cat(‘r})i]]ar. It forms a haiidsome work for a library, and will, 
we should ]io])e, lead many to commence the fascinating study of entomology .’ — TJie Record, 


BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. 

Describing the most beautiful- leaved Plants in cultivation in this country. 

By E. J. Lowy:, Esq., F.II.S., F.E.A.S., assisted by W. Howart), F.H.8. 

Illustrated with 60 coloured Illustrations. In One Volume, super-royal 

8 VO., price £l Is. 

‘In this volume we have a description of a large number of stove, conservatory, and garden 
plants cultivated in tin’s country, of wdjich the leave.s ralher than the flowers arc objects of interest. 
The exquisite and delicate forms of many oi-namental plants common to the hothouses and green- 
houses of the wealthy are here depicted, with W'onderfnl fidelity, in a series of beautiful 
illustrations in the natural colour of the plants.’— TAe Rooksvlhr, 



NEW AND RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. 

Hy SiHUi.EY HiDitEUi), t.ll.H.S. Illustrated witli 54 coloured Eugruvings. 
In One Volume, super-royal 8vo., price £l Is. 

'A hit of information as to tlic pictures maybe acceptable. First, observe tlie tinting of the 
leaves, and the groundwork of such a subject as Sohimm mnrf/hmtum as a sample of the whole. 
Then accept the information that tlicse ])ictures are not chronio-lithograjihs, not coloui-cd by hand; 
they arc all, from first to last, wood enfjrarhc/s, and we imagine, Vait cannot of course express any 
o]>inion on the subject, tlmt as works of ait, represeiitativt; of the iircsoiit state of an important 
industiy, they are not simply interesting, but remarkable.’— Chvunick. 

OUR NATIVE FERNS AND THEIR VARIETIES. 

Ily E. J. Lowe, Esq., E.ll.S., P.1I.A.8., &c. Illustrated with 79 coloured 
Plates and 909 Wood Engravings. In Two Volumes, royal 8vo., price £2 2s. 

The importance and value of this work may be inferred from the fact that it 
contains descriptions of 1294 varieties of British Ferns, with seventy -nine coloured 
plates of species and varieties, and 909 wood engravings. The clescriptions are 
written in a popular manner, containing much interesting information. The localities 
are described, each synonym given, and a description of the proper method of 
cultivation. To show the extent and value of the illustrations it may be mentioned, 
tliat of Scolopendriunt vulgare alone there arc one hundred and eighty -four varieties 
figured. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH AND EXOTIC FERNS 

By E. J. Lowe, Esq., F.K.S., F.li.A.S., &c. IllustraU'd with 479 finely 
coloured Plates. In Eight Volumes, super-royal bvo., price £0 Gs. 

‘A book which should contain ain])lc means of studying and identifying the Exotic species 
accessible to ])(*rsons of moderate mtiaiis, has hitherto 1.)eeii a desideratum. This want the 
])reserit work promises incest liopefully to fill. It is admirably ^'got nj);” the j)latos arti care- 
fully and ])rettily executed; there is a neat illustrative wood(.*ut at tlie heat! of each descri})tion, 
and tlie Icttci'iircss is full and practical, without being deficient in seionjitio accuracy. Jt is 
really the cheapest work for its excellence we have ever seen, and should be ‘‘in the hands 
of every gardener and every private person who cultivates these charming objects,” ’ — AtlKinaium 

A NATURAL HISTORY OF NEW AND RARE FERNS. 

Containing H])C(-*ies and Varieties not included in ‘Ferns, British and 
Exotic.’ By E. J. Lowe, Esq., F.ll.S., F.li.A.S., &c. illustrated with 
72 coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts. In One Volume, super-royal 
8 VO., price £1 Is. 

‘Although the “Natural Histoiy of British and Exotic Ferns” contains coloured illustrationf^ 
of between five and six hundred species of Ferns cultivated in this c<.)untiy, still so many new 
ones have been introduced, tliat it has been deemed necessary to publish a separate volume. 
This work will be found to contain coloured jfiates or woodcut illustrations of one hundred 
and fifty-one new species, or new varieties of species that have been already figured in the 
preceding volumes.’ — Prtfact. 

A NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH GRASSES. 

By E. j. Lowe, Esq., F.ll.S., F.li.A.S., &c. Illustrated with 74 finely- 
coloured Plates. In One Volume, super-royal 8vo., price £1 Is. 

This is a work not only valuable to the botanical student for its pictorial 
accuracy, but of use also to the lauded proprietor and the farmer, pointing out 
to them those grasses which are useful and lucrative in husbandry, and teaching 
them the varied soils and pt>sitions upon which tlu'y thrive, and explaining their 
qualities and the several uses to which they are applied in many branches of 
manufacture and industry. There is much interesting matter also in this volume 



appertaining to the ancient customs and superstitions connected with the subject, 
which the author brings before his reader in a forcible rather than in a prolix 
style. 

‘It ia very faithful, and marvellously cheap, considering: the beautiful manner in which it is 
prod need.' — LiU ra ry Record. 

MA.UND’S BOTANIC GARDEN. 

Consisting of highly-finished Figures of Hardy Ornamental Flowering 
Plants Cultivated in Great Britain, with their Names, Orders, History, 
Qualities, Culture, and Physiological Observations. By B. Maund, F.L 8. 
New Edition, edited by James C. Niven, Curator of the Botanic Gardens, 
Hull. With 250 Coloured Plates, giving 1247 figures. In Six Volumes, 
super-royal 8vo., £12 12s. 

BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 

Drawn from Professor Harvey’s ‘Phycologia Britannica.’ With Descriptions, 
an Amateur’s Synopsis, Rules for Laying on Sea- weeds, an Order for 
Arranging them in the Herbarium, and an Appendix of New Species. By 
Mrs. Alfred Gatty. Illustrated with 80 coloured Plates, containing 384 
figures. In Two Volumes, super-royal 8vo., price £2 10s. 

‘Those who are acquainted with Mrs. Gratty’s “Parables from Nature,’^ and especially with 
her delightful Parable about “lied Snow,” need not bo told that the literary part has been 
ably executed by a competent and loving observer. In her present work she has endeavoured, 
and we think most successfully, to translate tlie terms and phrases of science into the language 
of amateurs. Mrs. (iatty’s familiarity with the plants themselves has enabled her to do this 
office without falling into the errors to which a mere compiler iu separating from the beaten 
track would be liable.’ — Gardtners' Chronick, 


ALPINE PLANTS. 

Descriptions and 103 accurately-coloured Figures (drawn and engraved ex- 
pressly for tins Work) of some of the most striking and beautiful of the 
Alpine Flowers. Edited by David Wooster, joint editor of the latest 
editions of Loudon’s ‘Encyclopaedias of Gardening and Plants,’ ‘Ilortus 
Britaniiicus,’ &c. In One Volume, super-royal 8vo., price £l 5s. 

‘The letterpress is full, no doubt, of the most accurate botanical learning, but what we have to 
speak of more })articularly arc the illustrations, and these strike us as among the best specimens of 
wood-blo(!k printing. There is about them none of that plastered gaudiness, that thick and sticky 
style in which too often the wood-engraver endeavours to ]):unt the lily. A crocus BeeiuB just to 
have thrust it-self through the brown soil which the thaw has softened.’— Tiwes. 

ALPINE PLANTS. 

Second Series, (kintaining Fifty-four Coloured Plates, with one or two 
Figur(‘s on each J*late. Descriptions and accurately-coloured Figures 
(drawn and engraved expressly for this Work) of the most striking and 
beautiful of the Alpine Plants. Edited by David Wooster. Price £1 5s. 

BRITISH MOSSES. 

Their Homes, Aspects, Structure, and Uses. Containing a Coloured Figure 
of each species, etched from Nature. By F. E. Tripp. Illustrated with 39 
beautifully-coloured Plates. In Two Volumes, super-royal 8vo., £2 10s. 

‘It ip a book to read, to })onder, to mark, leani, and inwardly digest. . . . Let those who want to 
know tlie ‘•moral’* of mosses enquire within the covei’s of the volume. He will there find that 
these humble plants have their uses, their virtues, and their mission .’ — Morning Advei'tUei\ 



PARROTS IN CAPTIVITY. 

By W. 1. Greene, M.A., M.D., F.Z.S. With Notes on several species by 
The Hon. and Kev. F. G. Hutton. Illustrated with Coloured Flates. Voll 
I. and IL, super-royal 8vo., price 12 b. 6d. each. 


HISTORY OP TBE FISHES OP THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 

By Jonathan Couch, F.L.S.. Illustrated with 266 carefully coloured 
Plates. New Edition, in Eour Volumes, super-royal 8vo., price £4 4s. 

‘The author, who is well known as one of the first practical authorities on British fishes, 
has for fifty years been observing, noting, and drawing, with his own pencil, the various fish 
which live in British waters — a vast labour, in which he has been assisted by scientific friends 
living in various portions of the United Kingdom. The drawings are beautifully coloui'ed to 
life, and some of the portraits (especially of the dog-fish) are really marvellous, rendering 
the recognition of a fish a work of the greatest ease.’—r/^e Field. 


BRITISH FRESH-WATER FISHES. 

By the Eev. W. Houghton, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated with a Coloured 
Figure of each species, drawn from Nature by A, F. Lydon, and numerous 
Engravings, representing fishing scenes. In One Volume, imperial 4to., 
cloth, gilt edges, price £3 10s. 

‘The magnificent work of the Rev. W. Houghton on “British Fresh- Water Fishes,” in which 

each fish is exquisitely coloured The work is well worthy of the support of every British 

angler.’— FAe Fishing Gazette, 


SOWERBY'S ENGLISH BOTANY: 

Contaiuing a Description and Life-size coloured Drawing of every British 
Plant. Edited and brought up to the Present Standard of Scientific 
Knowledge by T. Boswell, (formerly Syme,) LL.D. F.L.S. &c. With 
Popular Descriptions of the Uses, History, and Traditions of eacli Plant, by 
Mrs. Lankester, Author of ‘Wild Flowers Worth Notice,* ‘The British 
Ferns,* Ac. The Figures by J. E. Sowerby, James Sowerby, F.L.S., 
J. De C. Sowerby, F.L.S., and J. W. Salter, A.L.S. In Eleven Volumes, 
with 1824 full-page coloured plates, super-royal 8vo. {For prices see p, 7.) 
Vol. XII. containing the Cry])togamous Plants and an Index to the whole 
work. In Seven Parts, 5s. each. Fart I, immediately, 

‘Under the editorship of T. Boswell Syme, F.LS., assisted by Mrs. Laukester, “Sowerby’s 
English Botany,” when finished, will he exhaustive of the Buhject, and worthy of the branch 
of science it illustrates, ... In tumiiig over the charmingly executed hand- coloured jdates 
of British plants which encumber these volumes with riches, the reader cannot help being 
struck with the beauty of many of the humblest flowering weeds we tread on with careless 
step. Wc cannot dwell upon many of the individuals grouped in the splendid bouquet of 
flowers presented in these pages, and it will he sufficient to state that the work is pledged to 
contain a figure of every wild flower indigenous to these isles .’ — The Times, 

‘The most complete Flora of Great Britain ever brought out. This great work will find 
a place wherever botanical science is cultivated, and the study of our native plants, with all 
their fascinating associations, held dear.’ — Athemmm, 

‘Nothing can exceed the beauty and accuracy of the coloured figures. They are drawn 
life-size — an advantage which every young amateur will recognise who has vainly puzzled over 
drawings in which a celandine is as big as a poppy — they arc enriched with delicate delinea- 
tions of fruit, petal, anther, and any organ which happens to be remarkable in its form — and 



not n fc‘w pliUos an* altojrctlier lu'w. . . . A clour, bold dislinctivtf tyi>c onubloa the rcadur 
to take in at a frlanro tin* arraiijromcnt sand divif^ions of ovorv pap*. And Mns. f^mkc^tiT 
lias addt*d to the technical dc.scripti<»n bv the e<litor an o\tn'inc\v intcri*stiji)t popular nkcUdi, 
which follows ill smaller tvpc. The Kn^irlish, French, and (Jerriian popular nariu^ jriveii, 
and, wherever that delicate and ilimcult step is at all in-acticable. their derivation also. 
Medical })ropei*ties. snpta'stitions. and fancies, ami poetic tributit> and illusions, follow. Jn 
slu>rt. there is nothin*: more left to be desired.’ — Guaniutu. 

‘Witliout question, tin's is the standard w’ork on Ilotany. and indispensable to every 
botanist. . . . The jdates are most accurate and beautiful, and the entire wink cannot be 

too strong:!}* recomiuoiuled to all who are iiitere'^ted in llotany.’ — llhistnitui Sars, 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. I. contains — 

All the Plants ranked tinder the orders Ilaniincuhieeiu, Berheridacete, 
Nytnphjeaceae, Papaveraceie, and Crueifera;. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. II. contains — 

All the plants ranked under tlie orders Resedacete, Cistaeeie, Violaceie, 
Droseracere, Polygalaceai, Frankeniaceae, Carophyllaeeie, Portulacaceie, 
Tamar isc ace®, Elatinace®, Hypericace®, Malvaceae Tiliuee®, Liiiace®, 
Geraniace®, llicinc®, Celastraee®, Rliamuace®, Sapindace®. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. III. contains — 

All the Plants ranked under the orders Leguminiferaj and Kosaceuj. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. IV. contains — 

All the Plants ranked under the orders Lytlirace®, Ona^race®, Cucur- 
bitace®, Grossulaiiace®, Crassulaee®, Saxifragace®, Uinbilliler®, Araliace®, 
Coruace®, Loranthace®, Caprilbliace®, Rubiacc®, Valerianace®, and Dip- 
sacc®. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. V. contains — 

All the. Plants ranked under the order Cumposit®. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. VI. contains — 

All the Plants ranked under the orders Campanulace®, Ericace®, Jas- 
minace®, Apocynace®, Gentiauace®, Polerrioniace®, Convolvulace®, Sola- 
nace®, Scrophulariace®, Orobaiichace®, and Verbeiiace®. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. VII. contains— 

All the Plants ranked under the orders Labiat®, Boraginace®, Lentibu- 
lariace®, Primulace®, Plumbaginace®, Plantaginace®, Paronychiacc®, and 
Amarantace®. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. VIII. contains— 

All the Plants ranked under the orders Chenopodiace®, Polygonace®, 
Eleganaee®, Thymelace®, Saiitalaee®, Aristoloehiaee®, Empetrace®, Eu- 
pliorbiace®, Callitriehaee®, Ceratophyllace®, Urtieace®, Amentifer®, and 
Conifer®. 



aOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. IX. contains— 

All the Plants ranked under the orders Tj^phacese, Araceaj, Lemnaceffi, 
Naiadaceoe, Alismaceoe, Hydrocharidaceic, OrchidacesD, IridsDcese, Amarylli- 
daceas, Diascorcaceoe, and Liliaccae. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. X. contains— 

All the Plants ranked under the orders Juncaeere and Cyperaceas. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. XI. contains— 

All the Plants ranked under the order Graminacero. 


Vol. 1. 

THE PRICES OP 

(Seven Parts) ... . 

THE VOLUMES ARE- 

Boand cloth. Half morocco. 
£ 8. (1. £ s. d. 

. 1 18 0 2 2 0 

Morocco elegant. 
£ s. d. 
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Vol. 5. 
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Vol. 6. 
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Vol. 7. 

ditto ... . 
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18 
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Vol. 8. 

(Ten i^irts) 

2 

13 
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2 17 
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Vol. 0. 

(Seven Parts) ... . 
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Vol. 10. 

ditto 
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18 

0 

2 2 
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Vol. 11. 

(Six Parts) ... . 

.. 1 

13 

0 

1 17 
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Or, the Eleven Volumes, £22 8s. in clotli; £24 12s. in half morocco; and 
£28 3s. 6d. whole morocco. Also in S3 Parts, 5s. each. 

A Supplementary Volume, containing Ferns and other Cryptogami, in pre- 
paration by PHorESSOii Boswi ol (formerly Stme.) 


THE COTTAGE-GAEDENER’S DICTIONARY. 

Describing the Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables desirable for the Garden, 
and explaining the Terms and Operations employed in their cultivation. 
With a Supi)lement containing all the new Plants and Varieties to the 
year ISSl. Edited by George W. JouiirsoN, Editor of the ‘Journal of 
Horticulture and Cottage Gardener.’ Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. Gd. The Sup- 
plement separately, sewed, Is. Gd. 

‘This is perliiips tlie most perfect work of its kind tliat lias yi't been published, and is 
invaluable to professed fi^ardcnevs and ainateui-s. It is scientitic, and yet cveij ])urely scientmc 
or Latin term is cxpl.'iined, so that the less hiphly educated obtain an 

intelliffent knowledp^e of names and varieties. It is^ practical and full of directions as to the 
growth of plants, fi'uits, and vegetables; and contains descriptions and illustrations of preaa- 
torv insects, which will be found interesting; as well as useful. Tlio editor bas had the advantage 
of having been able to engage the scrviccwS of a number of ])ra''tical and scientmc gardeners 
in different parts of England, so tliat his dictionary has a value which no mere compiler or 
theorist could pretend to my qJ— T ablet. 


‘If copiousness be a lexicographical merit, then must this ilictionary be said to rank It 

is literally cramful of information. ... Its miscellaneous essays ai'c iiunierous and the work 
of skilful hands. Of its prico we arc ignorant, but we may believe the editor when he states 
it to be the cheapest work of the kind ever issued from tne press. Leudtr. 



P AMBT.Tiia IN SEARCH OP WILD FLOWERS, and How to 
Distinguish Them. 

By Margarkt Pluks, Author of *Kanil>los in Search of Flowerlewi Plants/ 
‘British Grasses/ Ac. Witi> 9(> coloured figures and luimerous cuU. Third 
Edition, large post 8vo., 7s. (>d. 

'This little book has already, we are ploaswl to note. attaine<l its third e<!ition. We »inct?rely 
wish it that coiitinuauee of public favour which it so well dtverves.’— JitTinr, 


MRS. LOUDON’S FIRST BOOK OP BOTANY. 

Being a Plain and Brief Introduction to that Science for Schools and 
Young People. New Edition^ rerUed and enlarged ^ by David Wooster, 
joint editor of Loudon's ‘Encyclopa?dia of Plants/ Loudon's ‘Hortus 
Britannicus/ &c., with numerous Engravings. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

E^Ts: — Chap. I. On the Elementary Organs of Plants. — Chap. II. 
The Parts into which Plants are Divided by Botanists. — Chap. III. The 
Natural Divisions of Plants. — Chap. IV. Botanical Classifications. — Index and 
Glossary. 


THE BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK. 

By W. R. Hat WART). Containing, arranged in a tabulated form, the chief 
characteristics of British Plants. Feap. Svo. flexible binding for the 
pocket, Third Edition Revised, 4s. 6d. 

This Volume is intended as a handy Pocket Companion for the Botanist in the 
field, and will enable him to identify on the spot the plants ho may meet with 
in his researches. Besides the characteristics of species and varieties, it contains 
the Botanical name. Common name, Soil or Situation, Colour, Growth, and time 
of Flowering of every plant, arranged under its ow'n order. 

'A book of modest pretensions and not without its value. , . . Occupying not much over 
two hundred pages of jiaper in limp cloth binding, it will be no great burden to the pocket 
or knapsack, and may frequently be usefully resorted to by a young botaiiLst on the tramp, 
leaving more careful study till he gets home.’ — Nature, 

‘The diagnoses seem framed with considerable care and judgment, the characteristics having 
been well selected and contrasted ,’ — Journal of Botany, 


MY GARDEN: ITS PLAN AND CULTURE. 

Together with a General Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natural 
History. ^By the late Alfred Smee, F.R.S. Illustrated with more than 
1500 Engravings on Wood. Second Edition, revis(?d, imperial 8vo. 21s. 

‘Mr. Smee seems to be a gardener of the true school. His tastes lead him to cultivate almost 
every kind of hardy jdants, and there arc sc many pretty figures of these in his pages as to 

make the book worth Ijaving for their sakes alone As a sort of recital of the juire 

pleasure and interest which even an otherw'ise busily occupied gentleman may derive from his 
garden, the book is of much value.’— /Ve/cf. 

‘As for the illustrations they are simply perfect Tjovers of gardens and lovers of art 

will join in prizing this Vjook ftnd in gi-atitude to Mr. Smee and to those who have so ably 
and faithfully seconded his aim.’— 

‘This book has the merit of careful observation and a love for the common objects of 

nature which are too often disregarded because they are common.’— iVi/f Mall (Jazette. 

‘Decidedly an interesting and useful work. It abounds in information on a variety of points 
which the lover of a good garden finds it necessary to know, but for which he does not know 
where to turn.’— Aance^. 
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